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THE OTLL ON THE FLOSS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A VARIATION OF PllOTKSTANTISM UNKNOWN 
TO HOSSIJET. 


Journeying dowr* the Klione on a fliimmer’s ^ay, 
you have ^)erha)»H felt tl»e suusliiiie made dreary by 
those ruined vtllages wliich Bfud the hanks in cer¬ 
tain parts of its course, idling how the sw'ift river 
once rose, like an angry, jjestroying god, sweeping 
down the feeble generations whose breath fb in their 
nostrils, and making their dwellings a desolation. 
Btrange contrast, you may have tliought, between 
the effect produced on us by these dismal remnants^ 
of commonplace hoiuses, which in their best days 
were but the sign of a sordid life, belonging in all 
its detailf^ to our own vulgar era; and the effect 
Iffoduded by those mins on the casth^d Bhine, which 
Winl)ied and mellowed into suoli harmony 
and rpeky steeps, lhat tliey seeniv 



ON TJOs sxiosa, 

^^ItavA a iiatcind fitnesSi like tlie mountain - pine: 
imy, even in the day when tlfey were hmlt tliey 
must have had tins fitoess, as if they had been 
raised by an caitli-bom rac&, who had mhented 
from their mighty parent a subliine in^itiiict of form. 
And that was a^day of romance I If those robber- 
barons weie somewhat gum and diunken ogres, 
they had a ceiiam giandenr of the wild boast in 
them—they weie foiest boars with tusks, teanng 
and lending, not the oidinaiy domestic grunter; 
^ they represented the demon forces for evei m col¬ 
lision with beauty, virtue, and tho gentle uses of 
Kfe; they made a fine contiast in tho picture with 
' tho wandeniig miTistitl, tho soft lip])cd piincess, the 
pious lecluse, and the timid Isiaelite. Thai was a 
time of colour, when tho sunlight fell on glancing 
si eel and floating baimcis; a tune of ad'\(nture and 
fierce stiuggle —nay, of li\mg, i ligious ait and 
religious cufhusi«ism; foi were not cathcdials budi 
in those days, and did not gical tmpeiors lca\e 
their Wistt in palaces to die befoie tho iiifidcl stiong- 
holds in tho saeied East? Tlurefoie it is that these 
Bhine casilcs thrill me with a s( use of poetiy: they 
belong to the grand histone hie of Imnianiiy, and 
raise up for me tho vision of an epoch. But iUose 
doad-tmted, hollowed ijed, angular skeletons of vil¬ 
lages on tho Rhone oppiess mo with the feeling that 
human life—\eiy much of it—is a narioiv, ugly, 
giovelliug oxisteiioe, which even calamity docs not 
elevate, but lathor tends to exhibit in all its hare 
vulgaiiiy of conception ; and I have a cruel convic¬ 
tion tliat the lives these nuns are the traces ojl^ 
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part of a gprbas olbsome ^Shubi lirill is 

9wept into the oblivion witb the ganeiaticmf 
oi ants and beaxers. 

Peihaps Bometliing^akin to this oppicebivt fotlmg 
may have wei^^hed upon you m watch Ihib old- 
fashioned limily life on the bai^s of the Floss, 
which even boiiow h irdly suflfioes to lift above the 
level of the tragi comic ft ib a soidid life, yon say, 
this of the TuUivers and Dodboiis—irradiated by no 
bublime jinnciples, no loinmtic ^ibions, no active^ 
self unouncing fiith — moved by non® of those 
wild, uucoiitiollable pxbsionB which cic itc the dark 
bliadowb of misery and crime—without th it pnmi- 
ti\ 0 rough simplic il^ of w ints, that hai d bubmiSBive 
ill piid toil, that childlike bpollmg out of what Vfc 
turo his vvnttcn, which itspoctiyto peisant 

life Hcie, one Ins convcntioiidl wciildly notions 
and liihitb without in tiuctiou and without polwh— 
suiely the most jnosuc ioim of liuuim life pioud 
respectability^11 a v,ig oi uiifi^bhionablc build woild* 
line bs witliout Bide, dislios. Observing tlu^e people 
niiiowly, c\en when tlie non hand of miblnitune 
his shaken tlitm fiom tlTeir unquebtionipg hold on 
the world, one bccs littlo liaco of riligion, still less 
of a distinctively Christian creed Ihcir belief in 
the Unseen, so lir as it manifc bts itself at all, scoxns 
to be lather of a lis^au kind; tlieir moral notions, 
though held wi^li stioiig tenioity, seem to have no 
standard beyond hereditary custom. You could not 
live among such people; you are stifled for want 
of on outlet towards someth mg beautiful, great, or 
nqJlltitf you aro irritated wutli these dull men and 
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a tniiff of ^piilatiOii'but of leering with 
earth bn which they livewith tliis rich plain 
where tlie great river flows for over onward, and 
links the snialJ pulse of Iho ^Id English town with 
the beatings of the world's mighty heart, A vigor¬ 
ous superstition^ that lashes its gods or lashes its 
own back, seems to be raoro (rongruous witlj the 
mystery of the lniinan loV-, than Ihu mental condition 
of those crnmot-like Dodsons and Tiillivers. 

I sliaie with you this sense of oppressive narrow¬ 
ness ; but' it is necessary that we should feel it, if 
we care to understand Imw it acted on the Jives of 
Tom and Maggie — how it has acted on young 
natures in many generations, that in the onward 
tendency of human things have risen aljovo the 
mental level of the gcrifuation before them, to which 
they Iiave been novortlieless tied by the strongest 
fibi'ps of tli(ur hearts. The sufle.ring, whether of 
martyr or viciiin, which belongs to every historical 
advance of mankind, is represented in this way in 
every town, and by hundreds of obscure hearths, 
and we need uot shrink frojii this comparison of 
small things with great;'for does not science tell 
os tljat its highest striving is after the ascertain¬ 
ment of a unity which sliall hind tlie smallest tilings 
with the greatest? In natural science, I have un¬ 
derstood, there is nothing petty to the mind that, 
has a large vision of relations, and to which every 
single object suggests a vast sum of conditions. It 
is surely the same with the observation of human 
life. 

Certainly the religious and moral ideas of 
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l)odson 8 and TiSlIi vers were of too Bpeoitic a 

bo arrived at deductively, fnim the Btatemenf^ 
tliat they were part of the Protestant populatiolji' 
of Great liritain. Tl^eir theory of life had its core 
of soundness, as all theories must iiavo on which 
decent and prosperous families Ijavo been reared 
and Ijavo flourished; hut it had the very slightest 
liiicttii-0 of theology. If, ih the maiden days of the' 
Dodson sisters, their Dibles opened more easily at 
some pai'ts than otlicrs, it was because of dried 
tulip-petals, which bad been distribnteef quite im¬ 
partially, without prcferonco for the historical, devo-^ 
tional, or doctrinal. Tlieir religion was of a simple, 
semi-pagan kind, bwt them was no heresy in it—if 
heresy propcM-ly meiiiis choice—for they didn’t kn^\Y 
tliero was any other religion, except that of cliapol- 
goers, which appeared to run in families, like asthma. 
How should thf'v kinvv? The vicar of their plcfisant 
rural ]>arish was in>t a contj-oversialist, but a good 
baud at wbistj, and one who Ijad a joke alwuya ready 
for a blooming' female parishioner. The religion of 
the Dodsons consisted in rev(‘riijg wkatever was' 
cuhtoinaiy' and rospectabTe: it was iiooegsary to ho 
ba])ti 8 ed, else one could not be buried in the church¬ 
yard, and to take the sacrament before death as a, 
security against more dimly understood perils ; but 
it was* of equal necessity to have tlio proper pall-, 
bearers and well-cured haras at one’s funeral, and to 
leave an unimpeachable will. A Dodson would not 
be taxed with the omission of anything that was 
becomiugf or that belonged to that eternal fitness 
which was plainly indicated in the prao- 
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^ 6 e‘^of IfiVrnost suba^tantial parishioners, aiij in the 
family traditions — such as, cj.)edience to parents, 
fkillifuhKJSs to kindred, iiidustry, rigid honesty, 
llirilY, the thorough scouring of wooden and cop¬ 
per utensils, tho hoarding of coins likely to dia- 
ap])i*ar fi*orii th(^ currency, the production of first- 


rate comriiodities for the market, and the general 
pref(‘reijoo for whatever Was home-made. The Dod¬ 


sons a very proud race, and their i)rido lay in 
the Titt-n- frustration of all desire to tax tliom with 


a breacli df traditional duly or jiropriety. A whole¬ 
some ])ride in many respects, since it identified 
honour with perfect integrity, thoronglim*ss of work, 
and faitlifiilnoKs to admitted rules : and sociely owes 


Sfmo worthy cpialities in many of her uieiulxiis to 
motli( 3 rs of the D<tdsou class, who iiiaile their butter 
and their fronienty w'ell, and nould have felt dis- 
gra<?ed to make it otluirwise. To b(i Ijoriost and 
poor was never a Dodson motto, still h'ss to seem 
rich though heing po^ir j rather, tho« family badge 
^ was to Lvi honest and rich; and not only rich, hut 
riclu'r than was supposed. To live respected, and 
, have th(! ,proper bearers ’at your fiinei-al, was an 
achievement of tlie ends of existence tliat would bo 
entirely nullified if, on the reading of your will, you 
sank in tho opinion of ^our fellow-men, cither by 
turning out to be poorer than they expected, or by 
leaving your money in a capricious manner, without 
strict regard to degrees of kin. I’bo riglit thing 
must always be done towards kindred. Tho right 
thing was to correct lliem severely, if they were 
other tluin a credit to tlio family, but still 
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alienate^, from tlieiii the smulle^ lig^litiul share in' 


tli,e family shoe-buckles and other property. A 
couspicuous quality in the Dodson character was 
its genuineuoss: its itices and virtues alike wore 
phases of a proud honest egoism, wliich had a 
hearty dislike to whatever made against its own 
credit and interest, and would be frankly liard of 
speech to inconvenient “ kin,” but would never for¬ 
sake or ignore them — wouhl not let them want 
bread, but, only require them to eat it w'itli bitter 


herbs. 


m 


I 

The same sort of traditional belief ran in the 
Tulliver \eins, but it Wiis carried in richer blood, 
having elements of- generous imprudence, waJ*m 
atlcclion, and Jiot - tenqicic^d lashriosH. Mr Tulli^i 
vor's gvandratlier had been licajd to say that ho was 
descc'iuh'd from one, Ihilph Tulliver, a woiuleiTiilly 
clever fellow, wlio had laiiied himself. It is likoly 
cnougli lliat tlio elever Kalpli was a high liver, rode 
stjiiited horses, ^aiid was very decide,dly of his own 
opinion. On the other hand, nobody had cvm' Jieard 
of a Dodson who had ruined hiniself: it was not the 
way of that family. 

If such were the views of life on which the Ded¬ 
ans and Tullivcrs had been roared in the praise- 
wortljy past of Pitt and high i»rices, you will infer 
from what you already know concerning the state 
'of society in St Ogg’s, that there had been no highly 
'modifying influence to act on lliem in their maturor 
difo. ,'iEt was still possible, even in that later time 
of anti-Cathcdic preaching, for people to hold many 
'l^an and belicvo themselves good cliurch* 
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'^^opler hfi^witlistau^ so we need hardly feel any 
surprise at the fact that Tulliver, though, a 
^I'Ogular church-goer, recorded Ins vindictivcnesa on 
,tho fly-leaf of his Bible. Itiwas not that any hanu, 
could be said coucoruing the vi(;,ir of that charming 
rural parish which Dorlcole Mill belonged: he 
was a man of excellent family, an irreproachable^ 
bachelor, of elegant pursuits,—had taken honours, 
and held a fellowship. Mr Tulliver regarded him 
with dutiful j'c.spect., as ho did evorythijig else be- 
lotiging^o the church - service j but he considered 
that church was otio thing and comnion-sense an¬ 
other, and he wanted nobody to toll Fiim what com- 
, mon-sense was. Certain seeds wliirli are required 
•to iind a nidus for thomselvos under iinfavourable 
circumstaiiees, have been supplied by nature with 
an a])paratns of hooks, so that iiicy will get a hold 
OMi very unreceptivo surfaces. I'Ijo spiritual seed 
which had been scattei'e<l over Mr Tulliver had 
apparently been destiiiilo of any cofiesponding pro¬ 
vision,‘and had slipped oil to the winds again, from 
% total absence of hooks. 
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CHAPTER Tl. 

THE TOKN NEST IS PIEIICED BY THE THOllNS. 

Tiieue is someth iiig sustaininp^ in the very agitation 
that ac:com|Kiiiu\s tlio .first shocks of trouble, just as 
an acute paiu is often a stimulus, and produces anji 
excitement which is transient strength. It is in the 
slow, changed life that follows— in tlio time when 
sorrow has b(;c(anc staV, ami lias no longer an eir|p- 
tivo intensity that^counteracls its pain—in the time 
when day follows day in dull unexpcchuit sanienoss, 
and trial is a dreary routine ;—it is then lliat .despair 
threatens; it is then tliat the peremptory hunger of 
tlie soul is felt, and eye aiitl ear arc strained after 
some iinleanied secret of our existence, which shall 
^ive.to endurance the nature of satisfacjtion. 

This time of utmost need was come to ^laggie, 
‘witJi herrfihorfc span of thirteen years. To the usual 
.precocity^ of the girl, she added that early experience 
'•df struggle, of conflict between the inward iinpulso 
And'outward fact, w'liich is tlic lot of every iinagina- 
'tive And passionate nature; and the years since she 
the nails into her wooden Fetish among 
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worm-eaten sliglves of l^l?^J/ 1 iSS^l)een^! 5 t 5 ^. 
With so ea"cr a life iii the In'ple world of Koality,* 
Books, and Waking Dreams, that Maggie wa»; 
strangely old for her years(tn everything except in 
her entire want of that prudence and Belf<;ommand 
which were tlv qualities that made Tom manly in' 
the midst of his intellectual boyishness. And hovv 
her lot was hogiimiiig lo have a still, sad monotony^'; 
which throw her more than ever on her inward self. 


Her father was able to attend to business again, hia 
ailiiirs were settled, and ho was acting as Wakem’s'; 
manager on tlie old spot. Torn went to and fro 
every morning and evening, and became more and 
more silent in the short intervals at home: what 


was thisre to soy? One day was like anolher, and 
Tom’s intt‘n*Kt in life, driven hack and crushed on 
every other side, was concentrating ilself into llio 
0*10 channel of ambitious resistance to misfortune. 
The j»eculiarities of Ids falher and mother were , 
very irksome lo him, now they wery. laid bare of all 
Ihe soHojdiig accoiupaniments of an easy prosperous 
homo j for Tom had very clear prosaic eyes, not apt 
to bo (gunned by mists of feeling or imagination. 
Poor Mib Tolliver, it seemed, would never recover 
her old self—her placid household activity: how 
could she ? Tlu^ objects among wdiich her. mind 
had moved complacently were all gono---all the' 
little hopes, and schemes, and speculatioDS, vOll thd 
pleasant little cares about her treasures which had 
made the world quite comprehensible to h^r for. A 
quarter of a century, since she had nfade her 
Duxchuso of the sugar-tongs, had been 
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^,;,jlered in this empty life. Why that shonld have 
‘Jbajppened, to her which had not happened to other 
,j.women, remained an iifSoluble question hy whioli 
i'fshe expressed hor perpetual ruminating ctanparison 
of tlie past with tlic present. It waa ])iteous to see 
the comely woman getting thinner and more worn 
^ under a bodily as well as mental restlessness, which 
made her often wandor about llio empty hous(^ after 
her woik was done, until Maggie, becoming alarmed 
c about her, would soolc Iku-, and bring her clown by 
tt'lling her how it vexed Tom that she was injuring 
her health l>,y lU'-vor sitting down and rest ing herself, 
Yc-t amidst this ludplefls imbecility there was a touch- . 
ing trait of hnmblc*. self-devoting inaleinity, which* 
made M:iggio feed ton<lorly tov. ards Iho- poor mother 
nmidst all the. little wearing griefs ciiiis<‘cl by her 
menial feeblenoss.. She would let Maggio do no#o 
of the work tliat was heavictsi and most sidling to 
the hands, a.nd» was quite peevish whciii Maggie 
allcuipted to relievo her from her grate-hrnshing 
and scouring: “ Lot it alone, iny dear; your hands 
- *ull get as hard as hard,” she would say: “dt’s your 
Muotber's place to do that. I can’t do the sewing— 
■•my eyes fail me.” And she would sl-ill bnisli and 
'.'carefuHy tend Maggie's hair, whieh she had boeoine 
.,'recohcile& to, in spite of its refusal to curl, now it 
^waa so, long and massy. Maggie was not her pet 
jtvdiild, and, in general, would Iiave been much better 
"if she had been quite di/Terent; yet the womanly 
BO bnnsed in its small personal desires, found 
to |*est on in the life of this young thing, 



■i'^iDa'the mother pKmsed herself with wBfcnn^ Dut/f' 
!^|[ier own hands, to save the hSnds tliat had so muoh.^^ 

, ^lore life ill them. ' i- 'i» 

' ■;•.'!* 

But tlie constant presence of Tier mothet^s regre^r;^ 
fill bewildeniient was less jjaiiiful to Maggi;e ..^laai}]; 
that of Ijor father's sullen incommunicative depress, 
sion. As long' as the ,paralysis was upon him, .and , 
it seemed as if he might always ho in a childlike 3 
condition of dependence—as long as he was still ' 
only half awakened to his trouble, Magg;ie had felt ^ 
the strong tide of pitying love almost as an inspira¬ 
tion, a new power, that would make the most diffi- : 
cult life easy for his sake-, hut now, instead of 
' childlike dependence there Viad come a taciturn 
"•hard concentration of jiurjuise, in sti’ange contrast 
with his old veliement commuiiicutiveiiess and high 


spirit; and this lasted from day to day, and from 
w’^ek to week, tlie dull eye never brightening with ; 
any eagerness or any joy. It is soiiiething cruelly . 
iiicoinprp]»ensible to youthful natures, this sombre 
sameiies^s in middle-aged and elderly people, whose ^ 
life lias resulted in disajjpointment and discontent, 
to whosii faces a smile he^comos so strange that the 
sad lines all about, the lips and brow seem, to take, 
no notice of it, and it huiries away again for .want.. 
of a welcome. “ Why will they not kindle up. and i 
be glad soinetimeb?" thinks young elasticfty^ . 
would be so easy if they only liked to do it.^* And" 


these leaden clouds that never part are apt.^^lgeate 
impatience even in the filial afh'ction that 




forth in nothing but tenderness and pit^ 
more obvious affliction. 
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rci away 

5lie Inirried away &om%iarket, he refused all in vita- 
^{ions tpcBtay and chat, as in old times, in tlie lionsi^s 
.^where lie, called pn business. Ho could not bo 
ireconcHed. with his lot; there was no attitude in 
which.his {>ride did not feel its bruises ; and in all 
tiehaviour towards him, whether kind or cold, he 
detected an allusion to the change in his circum¬ 
stances. Even the days on which Wakoin came to 
ride round -tlie land and inquire into the business, 


were not so black to him as tlioso mailfclJdays on 
which he had met severul creditors wbo had ac¬ 
cepted a composition from him. To Rav(‘ something 
towards the repaymewt of those cvedit.ors, w'as the 
object towards which he was now bending all his- 
thoughts end efforts; and under the influence of 
til is all-compelling demand of his iiatnre, the somo- 
what profuse man^ who hated to bo stinted or Ao 
stint any one else in his own house, was gradually 
metamorphosed jnto the keen-eyed grudger of nrior- 
sels. Mrs Tulliver could not economise (‘iioiigh to 
satisfy him, in their food and firing; and he would 
eat notiling himself but wfiat was of the ^co«ars(i8t 
i^uality. ‘ Tom, though depressed and strongly re¬ 
plied by bis father’s sullenness, and the dreari- 


liieaa of home, entered thoroiiglily into his father’s 
about paying the creditors; and the poor 
'lad iifpught his first quarter’s money, with a dcli- 
^ibur seilse of achievement, and gave it to his 
^th^',‘to put into the tin box which held the 
feevln^. TImj little store ol sovereigns in the tin 
to be the only sight that brought a faint 






*’%i&iri o# pleasure’ititoltlie mHlei^s eye's-^ISH 
'transient, for it was soon dispelle<l by the thought , 
flfchat tlie time would bo long—^perhaps Ibnger. than/' 
his life — before the narrov? savings could j?eniorb^ 
the hateful incubus of debt. A deficit of more than . 
five hundred potnds, wilh the accumulating interest,; 
seemed a deop pit to fill with Ihe savings from thirtj' ^ 
shillings a-week, even when I'cm’s probable savings " 
were to be added. On this one point there was 
entire cornninnity of feeling in the four widely differ¬ 
ing beings who sat rouiid the dying fire of sticks, 
which made a che.ip warmth for ilunn on the verge 
of hed-tiino. Mrs Tnllivcr carried the proud integ¬ 
rity of the Dodsons iu her ‘blood, and had been 
*brough 1 nj) to think that to lYrong people of ihoir 
money, wliieh was another pliraso for debt, was a 
sort of moral pillory: it would have been wicked- 
to her mind, to have run counter to her hus¬ 
band’s desire to “ do the riglit thing,” and retrieve' 
his 11:1.1110. She had a confused dre^^imy notion tliat,’; 
if the wediiors wore all paid, her plate and linen 
ought to come kick to her; but she had an inbred ' 
porcoptifu that while peojile owed money they were ' 
unable to pay, they couldn’t rightly call anytliing ' 
their own. She murmured a little that Mr Tulliv^'" 
80 peremptorily rcifusi'd to receive anything in ro-J 
payment from Mr and Mrs Moss; but tO; all hja 
requirements of household economy she was auh- 
missive to the point of denying herself the cHifapBst 
indnlgoncos of move flavour: her only rebeU^^-was 
to smuggle into the kitchen something 
make nilher a better supper than usual fijr 
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*, / ■'Tliese naaWow'notionB about d^t, held by the old- 
&shioned Tullivers, npy perhaps excite a smile on 
the fiioes of many readers in these days of wide com¬ 
mercial views and widb philosophy, according to 
which everything rights itself without any trouble 
of ours: the fact tliat my tradesman 4 s out of pocket 
by me, is to be looked at through the serene cer¬ 
tainty that somebody else's tradesman is in pocket 
by somebody else; and since there must be bad 
debts in the world, why, it is mere egoism not to 
like that we in particular sliould make them instead 
of our fellow-citizens. I am telling the history of 
very simple people, who had never had any illumi¬ 
nating doubts as to personal integrity and honour. 

Under all this grim melancholy and narrowing* 
concentration of desire, Mr Tulliver retained the 
feeling towards his “little wciicli'’ v/hich made her 
presence a need to him, though it would not suffiae 
to cheer him. She was still the desire of his eyes; 
hut the sweet spring of fatherly love was now 
mingled with bitterness, like everything else. - When 
Maggie laid down her work at night, it was her 
habit to get a low stool and sit by her father’s knee, 
leaning her cheek against it. How she wished he 
, would stroke her head, or give some sign that he 
.was soothed by the sense Unit he had a daughter 
Twho loved him! But now she got no answer to her 
little caresses, either from her father or from Tom— 
the tAVo idols of her life. Tom was weary and ab¬ 
stracted in the short intervals when he was at home, 
-and her fiithbr was bitterly preoccupied with the 
tjiOBght that the girl was growing up—was shoot- 
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CHAPTETl ni. 


A ■VOICE FROM THE PART. 

One aftfirnoon, when the chestnuts were coming into 
flower, Maggie had brought hei‘ chair outside the 
f^nt door, and was seated there with a book on 
her knees. Her dark eyes had wandered firom the 
book, but they did not seem to bo enjoying the sun- 
shiifb which pierced tho screen of jasmine on the 
projecting porch at her right, and threw leafy 
shadows on her pale round cheekthey seemed 
ratlier to be seanjliing for something that was not 
disclosed by the sunshine. It had been a more 
miserable day tlian usual: her father, after a visit 
of Wakem’s, had had a paroxysm of rage, in which 
for some trifling fault he had beaten the boy who 
served in the mill. Once before, since his illness, 
he had had a similar paroxysm, in which he had 
beaten his liorso, a^id the scene had left a lasting 
terror in Maggie's mind. The thought had risen, 
that some time or other he might beat her mother 
if she happened to speak in her feeble Way at the 
wrong moment The keenest of all dread with hw j; 
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was, lest her father should add to his present mis-*. 
fo^ne the wretchdflness of doing something iire- ** 
trievably disgraceful. The battered school-book of ^ 
Tom’s which she held on her knees could give her 
no fortitude under the pressure of that dread, and 
again and again her eyes had filled with tears, as 
they wandered vaguely, seeing neither the chestnut- 
trees, nor the distant horizon, but only future scenes 
of home-sorrow. 


Suddenly she was roused by the soj^nd of the 
opening gate and of footsteps on the gravel. It was 
not Tom who was entering, but a man in a seal-skin 
cap and a blue plush waistcoat, carrying a pack on 
his back, and followed closely by a bull-terrier of 
brindled coat and defiant aspect. * 

“ Oh, Bob, it's you! ” said Maggie, starting up 
with a smile of pleased recogmliou, for there had 
been no abundance of kind acts to efface the recol¬ 


lection of Bob's generosity *, I’m so glad to see you.” 

** Thank yon, Miss,” said Bob, lifting his cap and 
showing a delighted face, but immediately relieving 
himself of some acconipanying embarrassment by 
looking down at his dog, and saying iiiPa tone of 
disgust, “ Get out wi' you, you thunderin’ sawney I ” 
“My brother is not at home yet. Boh,” said 
Maggie; “ he is always at St Ogg's in the daytime.” 

“Well, Miss,” said Bob, “I should be glad to see 
Mr Tom—but that isn’t just what I’m come for— 
look here I ” 


Bob was in the act of depositing his pack on the 
4 oor-Btep, mid with it a row of small books fastened 
5 ?ipgether with string. Apparently, however, they 




^ WeM not the object to which he wished to d&Q' 

* Maggie’s attention, but rather teomething which be 
r had carried under his arm, wrapped in a red hand*-, 
r kerchief. * 

“ See here!" he said again, laying the red parcel 
on the others aild unfolding it; “ you won’t think. 
I’m a-makin’ too free, Miss, 1 hope, but 1 lighted on 
these books, and 1 tliought they might make up to 
yon a bit for them as you've lost; for I beared you 
speak o’ picturs—an* as for picturs, look here I” 

The opening of tlie red handkercliief had disclosed 
a superannuated Keepsake ” and six or seven num¬ 
bers of a “Portrait Gallery,” in royal octavo; and 
the emphatic request to look referred to a portrait of 
fteorge the Fourth in all tlie ma-jesty of his depressed 
cranium and voluminous neckcloth. 

“There’s all sorts o’ genelmen here,” Bob went 
on‘turning over the leaves with pome excitement, 

“ wi’ aU sorts o’ noses—an' some bald an’ some wi’ 
wigs—Parlament genelmen, I reckon. An’ here,” 
ho added, opening the “Keepsake,” ^^heris ladies 
for you, some wi' curly hair and some wi’ smooth, 
an' some •a-smiling wi’ their heads o’ one side, an’ . 
some as if they was goin’ to cry—look here—arsittin’ ^ 
on the ground out o' door, dressed like the ladies I’n 
seen get out o’ the carriages at the balls in iJi’ Old 
Hall thereL My eyes, 1 wonder what the chaps"', 
wear as go a-courtin' ’em I I sot up till the clodk 
was gone twelve last night a-lookin’ at ’em—I did?—^ 'i 
till they starod at me out o’ tlie picture as if they’4 '• 
know when 1 spoke to ’em. But, lore 1 *I shouldn’^. ^ 
, know what to say to ’em. They’ll be moro 
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oolnpiipy for you, Miss; and t]^ man at tho book-^^ 
■ flt^ he said they budged iverything for picture—' 
1 ha said they was a fust-rate^article.” 

“ And you’ve houglffc them for me, Bob ? ” said 
Maggie, deeply touched by this simple kindness. 

How very, very good of you 1 Bat I’m afniid you 
,.gave a great deal of money for them.” 

*^Kot me!’’said Bob. **rd lia’gev three times 
the money if they’ll make up to you a bit for them 
as was sold away fi-om you, Miss. For I'n niver 
forgot how you looked when you fretted*about the 
' books bein’ gone—it’s stuck by me as if it was a 
piotur hingin’ before me. An’ when I see’d tho book 
open upo’ the stall, wi’ the lady lookin’ out of it wi’ 
eyes a bit like your’n when you was frettin’—^you’ll 
excuse my takin’ the liberty, Miss—I thought I’d 
make free to buy it for you, an’ then I bought the 
books full o’ goijelmen to match—an’ then”—^Uero 


Bob took up the small stringed packet of books—“ I 
thought you might like a bit more print as well as 
the picturs, an’ I got these for a say-so—they’re 
cram-full o’ print, an’ I thought they’d do no harm 
cornin’ along wi’ these bettermost books. A-n’ I hope 
, you won’t say me nay, an’ teU me as you won’t have 
> 'em, like Mr Tom did wi* the suvroigns.” 

** No, indeed, Bob,” said Maggie, I’m very tbank* 
' fid to you for thinking of me, and being so good to 
« and Tom. I don’t think any one ever did such 
\ .e^kiud tiling fcr me before. I haven’t many friends 
care for me.” 

^ f*Hev a* dog. Miss!—they’re better friends nor 
j^^^^Chiistian,” said Bob, laying down his pack 
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again, wliicli lie ha/i taken up with the intention of 
’ hurrying away; for he felt otonsiderable shyness in 
talking to a young lass like Maggie, though, as he 
usually said of liimself, “ hki tongue overrun him ” 
when he began to speak. “ 1 can’t give you Mumps, 
’cause he’d break his heart to go away from me—eh. 
Mumps, what do you say, you riff-ralT?”—(Mumps 
declined to express him'eelf more diffusely than by a 
single affirmative movement of Jiis tail.) But I’d 
get 3 ^oa a pup, Miss, an’ welcome.” • 

“ No, fiiaiik you, Bob. Wo liave a yard dog, and 
I mayn’t keep a dog of iny own.” 

“ Eb, that’s a jn'ty : else tlicre’s a pup—if you didn’t 
mind about it not being tliorftugh-bred: its mother 
^cts in the Punch show — ajj uncommon sensible 
bitch—she raeans more sense wi’ her bark nor half 
the chaps can pnt into llicir talk from brealcfast to 
sundown. There’s one chap carpus pots,—a poor 
low trade as any on the road,—he says, ‘Why, 
Toby’s nought but a mongre-l—nought to 
look at in her.’ But I says to him, ‘ Wliy, what are 
you yoursen but a mongrel? There wasn't much 
piclcin’ o’e your feyther an’ motlier, to look at you.' 
Not but what I like a bit o’ brood myself, but I can’t 
abide to see one cur griniiin’ at another. I wish 
you good-evenin’, Miss,” added Bob, abruptly taking 
up his pack again, under the consciousness' that his 
tongue was acting ir an undisciplined manner. 

“ Won't yon come in the evening some time, and 
seo my brother, Bob?” said Maggie. 

“Yes, Miss, thank you — another tlhie. You’ll , 
give my duty to him, if you please. Eh, he's a finer/ 
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growed chap, Mr Tom is ; he toek to growin' i' the ' 
legs, an' I didn't.” • 

The pack was down again, now—the hook of the 
stick having somehow ^ne wrong, 

‘‘Yon don’t call Aluinps a cur, I suppose?” said 
Maggie, divining that any interesttshe showed in 
linmps would ho gratifying to his master. 

**No, Miss, a fine way olif^that,” said Bob, with a 
pitying smile; “ Mumps is as fine a cross as you’ll 
see anywhere along the Floss, an’ I’n been up it wi' 
the barge times enow. Why, the gentry stops to 
look at him ; hut you won't catch ]Mumi)S a-looking 
at the gentry much—h*; minds his own biisincss, he 
does.” • 

Tho GXprtjssion of IMuruj.s’s face:, which seemed to^ 
be toleraling the siipertluous cxiotenc© of objects in 
general, was strongly confirmatory C'f tliis high praise. 

**' He looks dreadfully surly,” said Maggie. Woiid 
he loi mo pat him ? ” 

‘'A 3 ', that wf^iild he, and ihenk \'ou. He knows 
his company, Munjps does. Ho Isn’t a dog as ’ull 
be caught wd’ gingerbread : lie'd smell a thief a good 
deal stronger nor tlie gingerbread—he w'ouli, Xiors, 

I talk to him by tlj’ hour together, when I’m walking 
i’ lone places, and if I'n done a bit o’ mischief, I 
allays tell him. I'n got no secrets bnt what Mumps 
knows V*m. He knows about my' big thumb, he 
does.” 

”YotLr big thumb—w'bat's that, Bob?” said Maggie. 

“That’s what it is, Miss,” said Bob, quickly, ex¬ 
hibiting a sfhgularly broad specimen of tliat difFer- 
6 noe between the man and the monkey. “ It tells 





meaBuring outttKe flaamel, you see, 1 jDaaay-; 
flannel, ’cause it’s light for^toiy pack, an* it’s 4®^ ' 

' stuff, you see, so a big thumb tells. I clap fey'. " 
thumb at the end o’ the yA.rd and cut o’ tiie hither 
side of it, and the old women aren’t up to’t.” 

“ But, Bob,”^flaid Maggie, looking serious, “ that’s 
cheating ; I don’t h’ke to hear you say tliat,” 

“ Don’t you, Miss ? " said Bob, regretfully. “ TKeff ^ 
I’m sorry 1 said it. But I’m so used to talking, to 
Mumiis,^an’ he doesn’t mind a bit o’ cheating, when 
it’s them skinflint women, as haggle an’ haggle, an' 
’ud like to get their flannel for nothing, an’ ’ud niver 
ask theu’selves how I got my dinner out qn’t. T 
niver cheat anybody as doesh’t want to cheat mo, 

’ Miss—lors, I’m a honest chap, I am; only I must 
hev a bit o’ sport, an’ now 1 don’t go wi’ th’ ferrets, 
I'n got no varmint to come over but them haggling 
women. J wish you good-evening, Miss." 

Good-bye, Bob. Tliank you very much for 
bringing me the books. And come again to see . 
Tom.” 


“Yes, Miss,” said Boh, moving on a few steps; 
then turning half round lie said, “ I’ll leave off that 
trick wi’ my big thumb, if you don’t think well oa , 
me for it, Miss—but it ’ud be a pity, it would. I, 
couldn’t find another trick so good—an’ what ’ud be,;» 
the use o’ havin’ a big thnmb? It might as welliba!; 
been naiTOw.” 


Maggie, thus exalted into Bob’s directing MadooxiS^ ' 
laughed in spite of herself; at which her worshippi^S,7 
blue eyes twinkled too, and under these favotae^ji:^ 
anspioes he touched his cap and walked 



YAutiBy oy imiiUATioiy. ^' 

Vh» days of oHyalry are not ^ne, notwithstand- 
Burke's grand dir^ over them: they live still 
in that far-off woisliip paid by many a youth and 
man to the woman of whdm he never dreams that he 


shall t(mch so much as her little finger or the hem 
of her robe. Bob, witli the pack on lifs back, had as 
respectful an adoration for this dark-eyed maiden as 
if he had been a knight in armour calling aloud on 
her name as he pricked on to the fight 

That gleam of meniment soon died away fioiii 
Maggie’s face, and poiliaps only made the letnming 
gloom deeper by contrast. She was loo dispirited 
even to like answering ipiestions about Bob’s present 
of books, and she earned them away to her bed-room, 
laying them dowm there and seating lierself on her 
one stool, without caiing to look ut thorn just yet. 
She leaned her cheek against the wundow-fic»me, and 
thought that the light-hearted Bob had a lot much 
happier than hers. 

Maggie’s sense of loneliness, and uttoi privation 
of joy, had deepened with the briglitiiess of advauc- 
ing spring. All the favourite outdoor nooks about 
home, which seemed to have done their port witli 
her parents in nurturing and choiishmg her, were 
now mixed up w ith the home-sadness, and gathered 
no smile from the sunisliino. Every affection, e\ ery 
delight tlie poor child had had, was like an aching 
nerve to her. There was no music for her any 
more —^no piano, no hamionisod voices, no delicious 


StHnged instrumeuts, with their passionate ones 
^ of imptisonod spirlta sending a strange vibration 



And of all her school-life there 



was nothing left ^er now but her little dolledtioti of . 
school-books, which she tuiaed over with a siokenf. 
ing sense that she knew them all, and they were ^ 
barren of comfort. Eveif at school she had often ^ 
wished for books with more in them: everything 
she learned ethero seemed like the ends of long 
threads that snapped immediately. And now—^ 
without the indirect' charm of school - emulation^ ^, 
Telemaque was mere bran; so w^ere the hard dry 
questions on Christian Doctrine: there was no 
flavour in thorn—no strength. Sometimes Maggie 
thought she could have boon contented with ab¬ 
sorbing faTK'.ies; if sho could have had all Scott’s 
novels and all Byron's poems !—then, perhaps, she 
might have found hiippiness enough to dull her* 
sensibility to her actual daily life. And yet .... 
they w^cre hardly what she wanted. She could 
•make dream-worlds of her own — hut no dream¬ 
world would satisfy her now. Sho wanted some , 
explanation of this hard, real life: the unhappy- 
looking father, seated at the dull breakfast-table; 
the oliildish, bewildered mother: the little sordid 
tasks ihat filled tlie hours, or the more oppressive 
emptiness of weary, joyless leisure; the need of 
some tender, demonstrative love; the cruel senee 
that Tom didn’t mind what she thought or felt, and 
that they were no longer playfellows toother; 
privation of all pleasant things that had come tQ\ 
her more than to others : she wanted some key that < 
would enable her to understand, and, in understand- ’ 
ing, endure, the heavy weight that had ftllen on 
young heart. If she had been taught “ real 



, j^wia wisatmi, such as great men knew/' she thought 
; iAiL^f^fihonld have held thi secrets of life ] if she had 
ySXji^y hooks, tliat she might learn for herself what 
men know! Saints fmd martyrs had never in- 

I 

.'terdsted Maggie so much as sages and poets. She 
knew little of saints and martyrs, and kad gathered, 
^as a general result of lier teaching, that they were a 
temporary provision against tllo spread of Catholi¬ 
cism, and had all died at SmiibfielcL 

In one of these meditations it occurred to lier that 
she, had forgotten Tom’s school-books, which had 
been sent home in his tniiik. But she found the 
stock nnaccouiitably shmnk down to the few old 
ones which had been wull tlminbcd—the Latin Dic- 
•tionaiy and Grammar, a Delectus, a torn Jiutropius, 
the well-worn Virgil, Aldrich’s Logic, and the exas¬ 
perating Euclid. Still, Latin, Euclid, and Logic 
would surely be a considerable stop in masculine* 
.wisdom—in that knowledge which made men con¬ 
tented, and even glad to live. Not that the yearn¬ 
ing for effectual wisdom was quite unmixed: a 
‘ certain mirage would now and then rise on the 
desert of the future, in whicli she seemed Ao see 
. .b^ierself honoured for her suiprising attainments. 
And so the poor cKild, with Lor soul's hunger and 
- her illusions of self-flattery, began to nibble at this 
idiieje-rinded fruit of the tree of knowledge, filling 
hw .jvacant hours with Latin, geometry, and the 
.fewas of the syllogism, and feeling a gleam of 
'."triumph now and then that her understanding was 
to* these peculiarly masculine studies. 
i®0r.*'!^eek or two she went on resolutely enough, 



ihottgh 'mth an opoaBional emlniig of lieart, as if sho 
bad Bet out toward the PndmiBod Land alone, and 
found it a tbirst}, trackless, uncertain journey* In 
the se\eiit^ of her early Lesolution, she would take 
Aldrich out into the fields, and then look off her book 
toaaidH the sjiry, where the laik was twinkling, or to 
Uit rc eds and Imbhi s by the iiver, fiom wbiok ih® 
watci fowl rustled forth on its anxious, awkward 1 
flight—with a stutled sense that the relation be¬ 
tween Aldrich uid this living world was exliemely 
lemote* foi her The dibcour ig( ment deepened as 
the dajB went on, and the eigei heart gained faster 
and taster on the patunt mind Somehow, when 
site sat at the window with her book, her eyes 
would fix thf mselv cs >>1 iiikly on the outdoor sun- • 
shine, then they wtuld fill with teais, and soma- 
timib, if hoi motlni w is not lu the loom, the studies 
,would all ^nd in sobbing She labelled against her 
lot; bhe tainii d iimloi its lorn line bs, and fits ewen of 
anger and hatied towirde hej f^ithtr and mother, 
who we 10 so unliko whit she would hive them to 
be—tow udb Tom, who checked her, and met her 
thoUf^lt 01 feeling alwi^s by some thwarting differ¬ 
ence—would flow out over hci affections and con- 
seience like a lava stu un ind flij^hten her with a 
sense tliaf it was not diffitalt foi hoi to become 
demon Then her bram would be busy with wild < 
romances of a fligb horn home in seaich of smne- 
thmg IcbB boidid and dreary she would go to some 
gieat man—Walter Scott, perhaps — and tell bun 
how wretched and how clever she was, and ha 
would suioly do something for her. But, in 
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xmdole o^ her nsion, her father would perliaps enter 
the room for the eyentug, and, suipneed that bKo 
flfti BtiU without noticing him, would say complam- 
ingly, « Come, am I to fIStoh mj blippers myself?” 
The voice pioroed through Maggio like a sword: 
there was another sadness bosides lie« own, and she 
hSd been thinking of luiniug her bat k on it and for- 
S£^ng it * 

This afternoon, the sight of Bob’s cheerful ireckled 
face had gi\^n her disc ontent a new direction She 
thought it wis pirt of the hardship of htrlifo that 
there was laid uj on lui thw bi rthtn of lager \\antB 
than otheiB seonn d to ft d—she bad to endnio 
this wide hopeless jfMiumg for that something, 
whalevor it was, that was gicatcst and best on tins 
eartli. She wished she could havo cn like Bob, with 
hiB easily satisfied ignoiance, oi like Ion , \sho had 
something to do on winch he could fix his mind with 
a steady purjiosc, md disit^^ard e\cr) thing else. 
Poor child! as »v^io haned hex held igamst the 
windowfiamc, with hei hinds clasped tighter and 
tighter, and hor foot beating the gicurid, she was as 
lonely in hei trouble as if sho had betn the c«il\ girl 
in the civilired woild of th it day who li id come out 
of her schorl life with a soul unti utk fl f >r ineiitablo 
struggles—with no otliei part of hei inhonlt d share 
knthe haid-won treibures of tliought, which genera 
tionB of painful toil have laid up for the lace of men, 
than shreds and patches of feeble literature and ftilRo 
hJijertory—with much futile mformation about Savon 
end other kings of doubtful example—but unhappily 
j. Without that knowledge of the irreyerBible laws 
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within and without her, which, governing the habits, 
becomes morality, and, dev^opiiig the feelings of 
submission and dependence, becomes religion:—as 
lonely in hoi trouble as if* every other girl besides 
liei'.elf had been cheiishod and watched over by 
elder miiids., a>t foigolfiil of then own eaily time, 
when need was ket n and iiupulsc strong. * 

At 1 ibt Maggie's eyfis glanced down on the books 
that laj on tlio AMiidow-shtdf, and she half forsook 
her ro^eiio to tnin o\er listlessly the l«‘aves of the 
“ Portiafi Gallery,” but she soon pushed this aside 
to examine the little row of books tied together writh 
string. “Beauties of the Sj>e(tator,” “Easselas,” 
“Economy of Hiim.in Lift,” i'Gregoiy’s Letters”— 
she knew the soit of matter that was inside all • 


these: the “ (^hristian Year”—tliat seemed to be a 


hvmu-bools, and she laid it down again; but TAomas 
^Kempis ^—the name had come acioss bei m her 
reading, and she if It the satisfai tioii, which every 
one knows, of getting some ideag to attach to a 
name that shays solitary m tin* memoiy. She took 
up the little, old, clumsy book with some curiosity: 
it had tlie coineis turned down in many places, and 
some hand, now for evei qniet, had made at certain 
passages stiong pen - and - ink maiks, long since 
bi owned by time. Maggie turned from leaf to 
leaf, and lead where the quiet hand pointed • • « * 

“Know that the lo\o of thyself doth hurt thee moie 

than an}'thing in the woild.If thou seekast 

this or that, and wouldst be here or there to eiyoy 
thy own will and pleasure, thou slialt flever be qtiiet 
nor free from care: for in eveiy thing somewhat will, 
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ba w$(atmgt m every place there will be some 
that will cross thee, .a . . Both above and below, 
which way soever thou dost turn thoe, everywhere 
thoti shalt find the Orosi* and everywl ere of neces¬ 
sity thou must havo patience, li thou wii^ have in¬ 
ward peace, and enjoy an everlastings cro\vn . 

It thou desire to mount unto this height, thou must 
set out oouiageousl>, and lair the axe to the root, 
that thou mayest pluck up and destroy til'll hidden 
inordmate ivclination to thys« If, and unto all prn ate 
and earthly good On this sin, that a ma*i inordi¬ 
nately lovoth hittiself, ilmo^t all dependeth, whatso¬ 
ever IS thoioughlj to bo o\nconie , which evil being 
once oveioome and subdued, thtie will presently 
ensue great peace and tranquillity ... It is but 
httle thou sufTeiest m compuison of tlnni tint havo 
suffered so much, wen so stronqlv b jupted, so griev¬ 
ously afflicted, so mauj> wi^s tiicd and (xrrrised. 
Thou oughtcbfc thcitfore to cill to mind the more 
heavy suffcimgs^of otheis, that thou mayest the 
eesicr lx ai thv little advcrbities. And if they beem 
not httle unto thee, bewau lest thv impatience be 
the cause thcicof . . . Blessed are th(tfe (irs 
that receive the whispeis of the divine voice, and 
lurien not to the whi&peimgs of tlie norld. Blessed 
are those ears which hearken not unto the voice 
which soiludeth outwardly, but unto the Truth, 
which teacheth m > irdly.” 

A strange thrill of awe passed thiough Maggie 
while she lead, as if sho had been v’l akened in the 
n^ht by a stifim of solemn music, teUmg of bt mgs 
1^ho9B souls had been astir while hers was in stupor 
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She went on from one brown mark to another; where 
the quiet hand seemed to poii9t, hardly consoions that 
she was reading—seeming rather to listen while a 
low ^ oice B lid— 

“ Why dost thou here gaze about; smce this is not 
the place of th^ rtbl In heaven ought to be thjr 
d^ oiling; and ill earthly thmgb are to be looked on 
as they foiwiid th^ Jouitiey thither. All thmgs ^ 
})ass away, and thou together with tlicm. Bewaie 
thou cIoa\ e iiol unto tliem, lest thou I ^ entangled 
and pel 1^1 .... If a man should giie ill Ins sub¬ 
stance, ^(t it IS as nothing And if lie should do 
great peuiiiros, ytt aie tJie\ but little. And if he 
should attain to all know h uge, ho is y et far off. 
And if he should be of great \utue, and \try foivent 
doiotion, yet is then uiuch wantm^, to wit, ojie 
thing, which ih most uectsbiiy foi liim What is 
that? llitit ha\jug Jr ft all, hi 1 ci\l himself, and 
go wholly out of hmihilf, and ritmi nothing of self- 
love . . .1 have oftin said im+o thcc, and now 

again I Bi> the sami, rorsake tlivsclf, resign tliy- 
self, and Ihon shalt in]o> much inw ncl peace. .... 
Then si lU ill v im iiu mat ions, tvil pciturbations, 
and Buptihuoub i ms tly aw a} , tluu shall immoder¬ 
ate fear leive thee, and innrdinaio love shall die.” 

Magt,u drew a long biiatlj and pushed her heavy 
hair back, as if to see a sudden vision more clearly. 
Hue, thin, was u, sc net of life that would enable 
hti to unounce all other scents—hen was a sub¬ 
lime height to be reached without tlie help of out- 
waid things—here was insight, and ‘stiength, and 
conquest, to be won by means entirely within heTi 
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OWOL soul) wHeie a supreme Teaclier was waiting 
to be heard. It flashid through her hke the Bud> 
denly apprehended solution of a problem, that all 
the mibeiiOB of her young hfe had con e from fixing 
her heart on her own pluiBuie, as if tha^ were the 
ntral necessity of tJif uni\ (rse, dhd foi ilie hr^t 
til le she saw the possibility of shiflmg the jiosition 
from ^hich she looked at tie gi itihcation of her 
own desiies—of taking lirr stand out of herself, and 
looking at her own life as an msigmficaijjt part of 
a dninely guid d uholc She re id on and on in the 
old book, dti lunng ^agaJj the dialogues with the 
invisible Ttachei th pittiin of soiiou, tho source 
of all strtngth , lolunfing to it aftrr sb< bad been 
called away and reading till the sun wfiit down* 
behind the willows With ab the hurrv of an im- 
agination that could nuA er rr st in pi esent, she 
sat m the deepening twilight foiming p^ins of self 
humiliation and iiitiie de\oteduisu, ind, m the 
ardour of lust djHcover>, icnunrntion seuniod to 
her the entrance into that satisfaction winch she 
had so long been cinmg in \ iin Slio had not 
perceived—how could she until she had livetWonger? 
•— the inmost tni^h of the old moiik^s outpomings, 
that renunciation lemams sorrow, though a soiiow 
borne willingly Maggie w is still pantmg for hap 
pmes8| and was in ecstasy because she had found 
the key to it. 3 he knew nothing of doctrines and 
systems—of mysticism or quietism, but tins aoice 
out of the far off middle ages was the diuct com¬ 
munication of*a human soul's belief and experience, 
came to Maggie is an unquestioned message 
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I suppose iihat is the roaflon why iho fimall ohl- 


&Bhioned book, for which y^u need only pay die* 
pence at a book-stall, works miracles to this day^ 
turning bitter 'aaters into kweetness. while ezpeih 
live sermons and treatises, uenvly issued, leave all 
things as they i/i ere befoie It was vvntten down 
by a hand tiiat waited foi the heart's piomplinif; 
it IB the chronicle o^ a sohtaiy, hidden anguishi ^ 
struggle, trust and triumph—not wntten on velvet 
cushions to teach endurance to those wIk) are tread* 
mg with bleeding feet on the stones And so it 
remains to all time a lasting recoid ot human needs 
and human consolations thi \oice of a brother who, 
ages ago, felt and suflertd and renounced—in the 
oloistoi, perhaps, with beigr gown and tonsuied 
head, with mmh cniuting and long fasts, and with 
a fashion of speech diileient horn ours—but under 
the same sih iit far of) hca\ ens, and with the same 
passionate desiits, the some stnvmgs, the same 
failuies, the same woaimrsb. ^ 

In writing the history of unfashionable fitmilies, 
one IB apt to fill into a tone of emphasis which is 
very fa* from being the tone of good society, where 
pnneiples and beliefs aie not only of an ei.treniely 
moderate kmd, but are always presupposed, no sub* 
jects being eligible but such as can be touched wit^ 
a light and graceiul irony But then, gdod society 
has its claiet and its vrhet caipets, its dmner-eiv* 
gagements six w eeks deep, its opera and its * 
ball-rooms, iides off its ennui on thorough-bred horses, * 
lounges at the club, has to keep cldhr of crinoline 
vortices, gets its sciciice done by Faraday, and 
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tiiSigion by the sapcrior clergy who are to he met in 
. iSie best honses. how^ should it ha\e time or need 
Ibr belief and emphasis? But good society, floated 
on gossamer wings of light ironj, is o^ very expen- 
(dve production; requirmg nothing less than a wido 
fod arduous national life condensed m unfragrant 
deafening factones, crcimpm^ itself m mmes, sweat* 
ing at furnaces, gnnding, hammenng, tv eai mg under 
more or leas oppiession of cat borne acid—or else, 
spread OTcflr sheepTVdlks and seatteied ^n lonely 
houses and huts on the chyey oi chd,lk> corn- 
lands, where the rainy di\s look dieirv This Tvide 
national life is bisod entirely on emphasis—the 
empliABiB of want, ^hich urges it into all the 
SiCtivities necessdiy for the iriiiiitenauce of good* 
BOCxety and light irony it spends its heavy years 
often in a chill, nncaipeted fashioii, aniidbt family 
discord unsoftened by long comdois. Under suth 
circumstances, theie are many among its monads of 
Bouls who have absolutely needed an emphatic belief, 
hfe in this unpleasurablo shape demanding some 
solution even to nnspecnlatiTe minds, just as you 
inquire mto the stufiSng of your couch w^beri any- 
thing galls yon there, whereas eidei-doTm and per- 
jfeot French springs excite no qnestion Some have 
va emphatic belief in alcohol, and seek their eksiasts 
Of ontside standing-ground in gin; but the rest 
require something that good society calls enthusi- 
Bcmethmg that will present motives in an 
^ entire absence of high prizes, something that wnll 
llive patience and feed hnman love when the limbs 
weanness, and human looks are hard upon 
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Hs—something, olearly, that lies outsi^ie person^ 
desiies, that includes lesignftion foi ourselves and 
active love for wliat is not onrselves. Now and 
then, that sort of euthusiism finds a far-eohoing 
^oico that comes from an f\peiieiice springing out 
of the deepest »ieed And it was by being brought 
iMthm 1 e long imgtring iibritions of such a voice 
that Maggie, with hei'giil’s face and unnoted sors 
rows, found an effoit and a hope tint heljied her 
thiough veais of lone hue ss, nuking iui» a faith for 
herself without the aid of tbtihlished authorities and 
appointed guides—ft>r thtj wcie not at hand, and 
her need w iS pitsbinj; From whit you know of 
her, you will not b( biiijnis^d tint she tlirew some 
' exagger iti >11 iiid wiHulncs** onu jinde and impetu¬ 
osity, e\eu into b r sflti iiiiieiilion lirr own life 
was still i diami f > hci, iii which bln demanded of 
liarself ih it htr put bliould be |>1 1 rd witli intensity. 
And so it came to pis^' that she oft in lost the spint 
of hnimlitv l)> being tvcessni in the outwaid act; 
she often strove aftci too liigh a flight, and came 
down with her poor hi tie hJf fledged wm^s dabbled 
in the m id. For cm i jih kIio not only determined 
to woik at plain sewing, that hlie might contribute 
something towards the fund in the tin box, but die 
went m the fiist mstonce, in her zeal of selfmortifi- 
ration, to ask for t at a linen sliop m St Ogg’s, in- 
steal of getting it in a more quiet and indirect way; 
and could see nothing but what was entirely wrong 
and unbind, ni\, peibecuting, in Tom's reproof of 
her for this unnecessary act “ I don’t like my sister 
to do such things,” said Tom, “ ru take care that 



ftre paid, wiihoTit your lowering yourself ;, 
-^’in ‘that way.” Surelji* there was some tendeniess 
bravery mingled with the worldliness and self- 
;.^j^Bertion of that little speech; but Maggie held it 
'.atf dross, overlooking the grains of gold, and took 
Tom’s rebuke as one of her outward* crosses. Tom 
was very hard to her, she used to think, in her long 
night-watchings—to her who*had always loved him 
BO; and then she strove to be contented with that 
hardness, aad to require nothing. That is^the path 
we all like when we set out on our abandonment 
of egoism—the path of martyrdom and endurance, 
where the palm-branches grow, rather than the steep 
' "highway of tolerance, just allowance, and self-blame, 
where there are no leafy Iionours to be gathered and * 
worn. 

The old books, Virgil, Euclid, and Aldrich—that 
wrinkled fruit of the tree of knowledge—had been 
■ all laid by ; for Maggie had turned her back on the 
vain ambition to^liare the thoughts of the wise. In 
her first ardour she flung away the hooks with a sort 
of triumph that she had risen above the need of 
them; and if they had been her own, she wosiLd have 
burned them, believing that she would never repent, 
yShfi read so eagerly and constantly in her three 
t j^ks, the Bible, Thomas-a-Eempis, and the “ Chris- 
S'tiwQ Year^ (no longer rejected as a “hymn-book”), 

; they fillod her mind w ith a continual stream of 
vt^jdunic memories ; and she was too ardently leam- 
.^Itig to see all nature and life in the light of her new 
to nee^ any other material for her mind to 
as she sat with her well-plied needle, 
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making BhhlB and other complicated Btitohingi, 
falsely called plain” — no means plain 10 
Maggie, since Tiiistband and sleeve and the likO 
had A capability of being se^ed in wrong side ontt 
wards m moments of mental wandering. 

Hanging diligeiifly o'ler her sewing, Maggie w/is 
a Bight any one mi^^bt have been pleased to look at* 
That now inwaid life of heis^ notwithstanding sonK^ 
volcanic npliea'vings of imprisoni’d passions, ye* 
shone in her face with i tcude’- bolt light that 
mingled itself as added lo\elin(bR with the gradually 
enriched colour and outline of her blossoming youth. 
Her mother felt the ihange m hci with a soit of 
puzzled wonder that Maggie should be “growing 
up BO good," it WAS anui7ing that this once “con- 
trairy ’ child was btcouu so h ihmibsne, bo backward 
to assert her own will. Maggie used to look up 
Horn her w itk and hiid hir motlui’s eji** fixed upon 
her they weie watching and waiting for the large 
^oung glance, as if liei dder frame" got bome needful 
warmth fiom it. The mot hi i was getting fond of 
her tall, blown girl, the oi ly bit of furniture now on 
which Ibe could bet tow hci anxiety and pride; and 
Maggie, in spite of her own ascetic wish to have no 
personal adonimcnt, w is obliged to give way to hot 
mother about hei ban, and submit to havQ the abunc 
dant blac L locks plaited into a coronet on the STuma^t 
of her head, after the pitiable fabhion of those 
tiquated times. 

“Lot your mother lia\e that bit o' pleasure, my 
deal," said Mrs Tulliaer; “ I'd trouble enough with 
your hair ynco.” 
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*t. So Maggie, glad of dnything that would soothe hef 
another, and cheer theif long day together, consented 
jfco the vain decoration, and showed a queenly htad 
above her old fiocks—sfoadily refusing, however, to 
look at herself m the glass. Mrs 1 ulln f'l liked to 
cyiU the father's attention to Maggie^ hair a id other 
unexpected \irtuos, but he had a brusque leply to 
give. • 

“I knew well enough whit she cl bo, before now 
•^its notll^Ylg new to mo But Jl s a pil^ she isut 
made o’ commoner stuff—she’ll be thrown away, I 
doubt, them 11 le nobod^' to many hex as is fit for 
her” 


And Maggie’s gii<»eR cf mind an'* body fed his 
gloom He sat patiently enough while she it ad him® 
a chapter, or said something * m dly when they were 
alone together about tiouble btii g turned into a 
blessing. He took it all as part of Ins daughtw's 
goodness, which made his misfortunes the sadder to 
him because tliay damaged her chance m life In a 
jmnd charged with an eager purpose and an unsatis* 
fied vindictivenosR, there is no lOom for new feelings: 
Mr TuUiver did not want spintual consolation—he 
wanted to shake off the degiadation of dobt, and to 
have his levenge. 
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Thf family sitting room was a long room with a 
'Window at each end , ojio looking tow aids the croft 
. and along the Ripple to the banks of the Floas^ the 
othei mto the millyaid. Mi^giewas sittuig with 
her work against the latter window when she saw 
Mr Wakem eutermg the yaid, as usual, on his fine 
black horse; but uol alono, as usual. Some one 
was with him—a iiguie in a clocak, on a handsome 
pony. Miggie had hardlj time to ft el that it was 
Philip come back, bcfoie they were in fiont of the 
window, and he was laising his hat to he^, while 
his father, catching the mo\emont by a side glance, 
looked sharply round at them both 
Maggie burned away fiom Uic window and car- 
lied her Work up stain., for Mi Waktrn bometimos 
in and intiiccted the bookb, and Maggie felt 
that the ipoelmg with Philip would be robbed of all 
. ipSeasnre m the piesenct of tlie two fathers. Some 
perhaps, she should booliim when they could just 
hands, and she could tell linn that she remem- 
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bored his goodness to Tom, and the things haa 
said to her in the old days, ifnongh they could nerey 
be friends any more. It was not at all agitating tO 
Maggie to see Philip again: she retained her child¬ 
ish giatiiude and pity to\\cud<i him, and remembered 
his dt^oinesfa', and in the early weeks of her loneli¬ 
ness shu had coiitinuill} recalled thu image of him 
among the poojde "wLo had been kind to her in 
life, often xvishiug she had him loi a brother and 
a tf achei, as tlK\ had fiiicicd il might La^o been, in 
tlnir talk logethei. But that soit of wi‘'hmg had 
boen banished along 'vsith otliei diearns that savoured 
of seeking hei own will; and she thought, besides, 
that Phihp might be alttud b} his life abroad—he 
might ha\e b«iome woildlv, and reallj not care 
about hei s»Mng aii} thing to him now. And yet, 
his fuee was wondcrfullv little aliend- it was only 
alaigei, uioie mauh (op\ of th( pale small-featured 
bo>’s fa<e, with the gH^ t\es, and the boyish wav¬ 
ing blown hm tbeio was th( />ld defoimity to 
awalcn tlie old pit^ ; and aftti all htr meditations, 
Maggie ttlt that she leally s/io/dcfhke to ssy a few 
woids t} him. Ho might still he nit laiicholy, as he 
always used to be, and like hi i to look at him kindly. 
She wondered if ho lemcmlieicd how he used to like 


her eyes ; with that thought Maggie glanced towards 
the squaie looking-glass which was condemned to 
hang with its face '^owaids the wall, and she hiedf 
started fiom her seat to r» tch it down, but she 
checked herself and sn itched up hci work, trying to 
repress the using wishes bi foicmg ber racmoiy to 


rocal] snatches of liyiiiiih, until she saw Philip 
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returning along the load, ana ene coma •' 
down again. * 

^7^'^it'was far on in June now, and Maggie was inclined 
lengthen the daily wait which was her one indul-* 
^^ehce; but this day and the following she was so 
] li)U^y with work which must be finished that she 
never went beyond the gale, and satisfied her need 
|j;jof the open air by sitting oulf of doors. One of her 
^/frequent walks, when she was not obliged to go to 
’ !;St Ogg*B, was to a spot that lay beyond what was 
called the “Hill”—an insignificant rise of ground 
-Ciwned by trees, lying along the side of the road 
which ran by the gates of Dorlcole Mill. Insignifi¬ 
cant I call it, because in height it was hardly more 
than a bank: but. there may come moments when 
Nature makes a mere bank a iiieans towards a iate- 
ful result, and that is why I ask you to imagine this 
.high bank crowned with trees, making an uneven 
wall for some quarter of a mile along the left side of 
Dorlcote Mill ayd the pleasant fields behind it, 
bounded by the murmuring Eipple, Just where 
this line of bank sloped down again to the level, 
a by-road turned off' and led to the other* side of 
^e rise, where it was broken into very capricious 
'Allows and mounds by the working of an exhausted 
4«toiie-quarry—so long exhausted that l)Oth mounds 
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hollows were now clothed with brambles and 
’^%ee6, and here and there by a stretch of grass 
l^^fMch a few sheep kept close'nibbled. In her child- 
fi^h days Maggie held this place, called the Bed 
in very great awe, and needed all her con- 
P^ ^i^ oe in Tom's bravery to reconcile her to an 
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animals haunting every hollow. But now it b$d 
the charm foi hci which any broken ground, any 
mimic loik and ravine, liAe foi the eyes that rest 
habitually on the le% cl; cspei lall^ in summer, when 
she could bit m a gri^hy hoUov\ under the shadow 
of a bi xncLLing ash, stcopuig asl int from the steep 
abo\( he), aud hbteik to the hum of insetts, like 
tiniest bells on the gaimeut ot Silence, or see the 
sunlight pieicing the distant boughs, ab if to ohase 
and dii*e liomo the truant heaienly blue of the 
wild hjacinlhb In this June time too, the dog^* 
loses weie in thou gloT>, and that was an addi¬ 
tional lea'^on wlij*^ Maggu khoiild diuot her walk 
' to the Ktd Derps, iillin than to any other spot, on 
the first da\ blie u fiet to wander at her will— 
a pledbuie she loicd so will, th it sometimesi, in her 
zvrdouTb of It Hunt 1 limn, she thought she ought to 
Jrn> iKibtlf the frequeul indulgence m it. 

You may boe her now, as bhe^ w ilka down the 
favouiite turning, and enters the Dftps by a narrow 
path thioiigh a giouji of Scotch fiis—her tail figure 
and ol(i lavender gown visible through an heredi¬ 
tary black silk bhiwl of hoiiK wide meshed net-like 
material; and now she is sure of being unseen, she 
takes off hei bnnuot and ties it ovei hei arm. One 
would oeitiinl^ biippose her to be farther on in lifi$ 
than her sev enteenth year—perhaps because of thi 
blow resigned sadness of tlie glance, horn whidi all 
search and unubt seem to have depaited, perha{M| ' 
beoauBO bci broad chebtt d figure has the mould 
early womanhood. Youth and hoalUi have 
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l^tood iVdll the mYoluntaty and voluntary hardships 
of her lot| and the nights in which she has Uin on 
the hard floor for a penance have left no obvious 
tiraoe; the eyes are liqufd, the bxov^n v.lieek is flini 
and rounded, the full lips are led. With her dark col 
onring and jet crown surmounting be» tall figure, she 
seems to have a soit of kinship with tho grand Scotch 
firs, at which she is looking u^) as if she loved them 
weU. Yet one h is a sense of uneasincsb in looking 
at her—a tense of opposing cltmcnte, of i^hioh a 
fierce collision is niimitieut suiely theu is a hushed 
^expiession such as one often sees in older faces 
under boideiless tips out of keeping with the ic 
sistant j>outh, 'VvLich rnit expects to flisb out in a 
sudden, passionate glame, tint will dissipate all 
the quietude, like a dimp lii^ leaping out again 
when all seemed safe 

But Maggie Lciself w'ls not uneasy at this mp 
ment bhe was c ilmlv cnjoving the fiee air, while 
she looked up at^ tilt old hr tic es, and thought that 
those broken ends (»f blanches were the rccoidsof 
past storms, which had only mido the red sterns 
soar higher But while licr tj es were stilk turned 
Upward, she became conscious of a moving shadow 
6ast by the etc Ding sun on the giassy path before 
her, and Ic okecl dow u with a st irtled gesture to sea 
IPhihp Wakem, who first raised his liat, and then, 
liudiing deeply, came foiward to hei and put out 
hiB hand Maggie, too, coloured with surprise, 
> which soon gate wa> fo pleasure. She put out her 
hand and looked dowm at tlie deformed figuie bcfuie 
with &ank eyes, filled for the moment witb 
M& feL. n. • D 
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nothing but the memory of her child’s feelingB-rrS 
ii memory that was always strong in her. She was^" 
the first to sijeak. ^ ,!• 

“You startled me,” sho said, smiling faintly; 
never meet any one here. How came you to bQ>i: 
walking Iiere?' Did you come to meet me.*” , 

It was impossible not io perceivo that Maggie felt ; 
liors(ilf a child again. * 

“ Yes, T did,” said Pldlip, still embarrassed: “ I 
wished tjp see you very much. I wat^hcd a long 
while yoHtorday on the bank near your house to see . 
if you would come t)iit, but you never came. Then . 
I watclujd again to-day, and when I saw the way 
you took, I kepi you iii siglit and came down the 
bank, behind tliere. I hope you will not be dis¬ 
pleased w'iih me.” 

“Xo,” said Maggie, wdtb simple seriousness, 
milking on as if she meant Philip to accompany 
her, ** I’m very glad 3 'f)U cuino, for I wished very 
much to have an opportunity of f-ipcaking to you. 
I've never forgotten how good you were long ago 
to Tom, and me too; but I was not sure that you 
would remember us so w'cll. Tom and I liave had 
a great deal of trouble since then, and 1 think that. 
makes one think more of what happened before the.. 
trouble ciimc.” L, 

“ T can’t believe tliat you have thought of me $ 0 ^ 
much as I have thought of you,” said Philip, timidly. ; 
“ Do you know, w'hen I was away, I made a picture 
of y'ou as you looked tliat morning in the study when , 
you said you would not forget me.” ... 

Pliilip drew a large miniature-case from his pocl^t^j 
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«Dd opened it. Maggjp saw her old self leaning on 
a table, with her black locks hanging down behind 
her eais, looking into sface with stictngo, dreamy 
eyes. It was a watei colour skttcli, of io,>l meiit as 
a poitrait. 

•'‘Oh deal,” said Maggie, smiling, and flushed 
with pleasure, “what a qiitei little giil 1 w is' 1 

remembei myself with my hair m that wa;y, m that 
pink fioik I leally ua^ like i gvpsy I daresay I 
am now, who added ilt(r a littk pause , “•ml like 
what aou oxpt (t« d uu to he i ” 

The wolds miglit hue been thosf of a coquette, 
but tlie full briglit gl im I Maggie turned on Philip 
was not that of a (oquittc Slie ic ilh did hope ho 
liked hti fait a** it was now lut it was simply the 
nsmg again of htr innate delight iP admiiation and 
love. Philip met Ik i iiid looktl at hei in 

Silence for a long moment, bcfoio he said, qnietlv, 
“ No, Mjggic ” 

Thv light dw d Dut a little born Maggie’s fire, and 
there was a slight trtmbling of the Iq Her fve- 
lidb fell low Cl, but bhe did not turn away hei lu id, 
and Philip continmd to look at lioi. Ihtu lio baid, 
slowly— 

“Yon are \riy mnch more beautiful thin I Uiought 
you would bt ” 

“Am I? ’ baid Maggie, the ploasuie returning in 
a deeper flusli. hho turned her face away from him 
and took some steps, looking straight before her in 
* Silence, as if she were adjusting her consciousness 
to this new 'dea. Girls aie <30 accustoined to think 
^ dress as the mam ground of vanity, that, m 
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abstaining fiom the looking-glass, Maggie ihad 
thought more of abandoning all care for adornment^ 
than of renouncing the cc^ntemplation of her face* 
Comparing herholf inith elegant, wealthy young 
ladies, it had not ocouned to hci that she could 
produce any cfleot witl her person Philip seom^ 
to like the silence well He walked by her side, 
watching hex face, as tf tliat sight left no room Ibfr 
any other wisL They liad i^kissed bom among 
the firt^^es, and had no^ come to a gieeu hollow 
almost ButroiiiKled by an aiiijihitbeatre of the pale 
pink dog -1 ob(s But as the light about them had 
brightened, Maggie’s face had lost its glow. She 
stood btill when they worcf lu tin hollows, and, 
looking at Philip again, she said, m a soiioub, sad 
voice — 

I wish we (ould 1 a\ t b' eu friends—I mean, if 
it would lidA e been good and right for us. But that 
IP tho trial I have to bcir m e\erythmg: I may 
not keep an^ tiling I used to lo^o^hen 1 was little. 
The old hooks w ent, and Tom is different — and my 
father. It is like death. 1 must jiirt with eveiy- 
thmg P'cared for when I was a child. And I must 
part with you we must nc\tr lake any notice Of 
each other again. Thit was what I wanted to^ 
speak to you for. I wanted to let you know that 
Tom and I can’t do ab wo like about such thing% 
and th it if I behave as if 1 had forgotten all about 
you, it IS not out of envy or pnde—or—or any bad 
feeling.” ; 

Maggie bpoke with moie and more sorrowfo}^ 
gentleness as she went on, and her eyes began tCK 



tears. The deepening expression of pain^' 
Philip’s fece gave him a stronger resemblance . 
his boyish self, and ^ade the deformity appeal 
strongly to her pity. 

I know—I see all that yon mean,” he said, in 
voice that had become feebler frt)m discoarage- 
• ** I know what there is to keep us apart on 
I'lboth sides. But it is not ri^it, Maggie—don't you 
rbe angry with me, I am so used to call you Maggie 
‘in my thoitj^^hts—it is not right to sacrifi^'e every¬ 
thing to other people's unreasonable feelings. 1 
would give up a great deal for my &ther; but I 
would not give up a friendship or—or an attach¬ 
ment of any sort, in Tjbedienco to any wish of his 
that I didn't recognise as right.” 

“I don’t know,” said Maggie, musingly. “Often, 
when I have been an^rry and disoonleuted, it has 
seemed to me that I was not bound to give up any¬ 
thing ; and I have gone on thinking till it has 
seemed to me tli8,t I could think away all my duty. 
But no good has ever come of that—it was an evil 
state of mind. I’m quite sure that whatever I might 
do, I should wish iu the end that 1 had gdho witli- 
;^OUt anything for myself, rather than have made my 
er’s life harder to him.” 

“ Bui would it make his life harder if we were to 
.each other sometimes ? ” said Philip. He was 
^^^g to say something else, but checked himself. 
:.;;]^.ph, Pm sure he wouldn’t like it. Don’t ask me 
or anything about it,” said Maggie, in a dis- 
B^d tone. “ My fatlier feels so strongly about 
J^ings. He is not at all happy.” 
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“No more am I,” said Philip, impetuously: “/ am'-V: 
not happy.” 

“Why?” said Mag^e, gently. “At least — I’l 
ought not to ask—but I'm very, very sorry.” 

Philip turned to walk on, as if he had not patience y 
to stand still liiiy longer, and they went out of the 
hollow, winding amongst llio trees and bushes ini|l 
silence. After that la^st word of Philip’s, Maggie 
could not bear to insist immediately on their 
parting. 

“I’ve been a great deal happier,” she said at last, 
timidly, “since I have given up thinlring about 
what is easy and pleasant, and being discontented 
because I couldn't, have my .own will. Our life is 
- determined for us—and it makes the mind \'^ery free 
when we give up wishing, and only think of bearing 
what is laid upon us, and doing what is given us to 
dp.” 


“But I can’t give up wishing,” said Philip, im¬ 
patiently. “ It seems to me we can nevttr give up 
longing and w'ishing while we are thoroughly alive. 
There are certain things we feel to bt) beautiful and 
good, and we must hunger after them. How can vre 
ever be satisfied witliout them until our feelings are 
deadencid? I deliglit in fine pictures—T long to be’ 
able to paint sucli. I strive and strive, and can^t.)! 
produce wliat I w^nt. That is pain to me, and .^ 
always will be pain, until my faculties lose their 
keeuness, like aged eyes. Then there are maufjT - 
other things I long for”—^here Philip hesitated' 
little, and then said—“things that other men har^/y 
and that will always be denied me. My life willj 
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nothing great or beautiful in it; I would rather '^} 
^^t have lived.” * 

l^r'^Oh, Philip,” said Maggie, “I wish yon didn’t 
5;.feel BO,” But her heart* began to beat witli somo- 
thing of Philip’s discontent, 
v “Well then,” said he, turning quickly round and fix- 
' ing his grey eyes entreatingly in her face, “ I should 
be contented to live, if you •wouhl let me see you 
Bometimes.” Then, checked by a fear which her 
face suggosk+cd, he looked away again, and said, 
more calmly, “ I have no friend to whom 1* can tell 
everything—no one who '^ares enough about me; 
and if 1 could only see you now and tluui, and you 
would let me talk to you a little, and show mo that 
you cared for me — and that we may always be * 
friends in heart, and help each other—^then 1 might 
come to be glad of life.” 

“But how c-an T see you, Philip?” said Maggi^, 
faltoringly. (Could she really do him good? It 
would be very hard to say “ good-bye ” this day, and 
not speak to him again. Here was a now interest 
to vary the days—it was so much easier to renounce 
the interest before it came.) ^ 

“ If you would let me see you here sometimes— 

^ ,;^lk with you here—I would be contented if it were 
‘^'.^only once or twice in a month. That could injure 
one’s happinesB, and it would sweeten n»y life. 
i^Besides,” Philip went on, with all the inventive 
^/.aBtutenesB of love at one-jiiid-twenty, “if there is 
i^lany enmity between those who belong to us, we 
nught all the more to try and quench it by our 
r^^^endship—I mean, that by our influence on both 
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sides we might bring about a healing of the woimi3|g 
that have been made in the past, if I .could kno^% 
everything about them, ,4nd T don’t believe thei^g 
is any enmity in my own father’s mind: I think he';;^ 
has proved the contrary.” 

Maggie slidbk her head slowly, and was silept^l’: 
under conflicting thoughts. It seemed to her inclinar^^ 
tion, that to see Philip now and then, and keep up the 
bond of friendship with him, was something not only 
innocent but good: perhaps she might really help 
him to find contentment as she had f r,d it. 
voice tJiat said ihis made sweet mus 
but athwart it there came ar urg 
warning from another voice' whicl 
learning to obey; tlie waniing that 
implied secrecy—irn»^'lie(l doing sorn 
dread to bo discovered in—some^ 
c'v)vered, must cause ang and y 
admission of anything so near do 
as a spiritual blight. ri< on would swell 
out again, like chimes born- .■ s - ard by a recurrent 
breeze, i>ersuading her that the wrong lay all ii *0 
faults and weaknesses of others, and that there was 
such a thing as futile sacrifice for one to the injury,, 
of another. It was very cruel for Philip that 
should be shrunk from, because of an unjustifiabla^j 
vindictiveness towards his father—^poor Philip, wb6i^| 
some people would shrink from only because he wa^| 
deformed. The idea that he might become berj 
lover, or that her meeting him could cause 
approval in that light, had not occurred to her; au(^ 
Philip saw the absence of this idea dearlv enou 
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'itiy^eaw it with a certain pang, altliongh it made her 
'Ifccnsent to his request ^ke less unlikely. There was 
t^:,hitteme8s to him in the perception that Maggie was 
a^^uoet as frank and unconstrained towards him as 
w fptt slie was a child. 

V ^*‘1 can’t say either yes or no,” stfe said at last, 
turning round and w'alking towards the way she had 
come; “I must wait, lest I should decide wrongly. 
1 must Rc^'k for guidance.” 

‘‘ ’Vip.y I ciJme again, then—to-morrow—or^the next 
.!■ i: iiext week?” 

M'uk iiad better write,” said Maggie, falter- 
X h ' to go to St Ogg’s sometimes, 
' 1, thpi lettcf in the post,” 

' said Philip, eagerly; “that w-ould not 
Mv father n ‘ght see the letter—and 
•If ' any enmity, I believe, but he views 
h.v* ly from me,: he thinks a great deal 
>ut wci.lt i. d position. Pray let me, come here 

eie UiOi V. nio when r., shall be ; or if you 

•o't toll me, I wilJ cjine "s often as I can till I do 


• I think it must be so, then,” said Maggie, “for 
i can’t be quite certain of coming here any particular 
evening.” 

Maggie felt a great relief in adjourning the 
, She was free now to enjoy tlie minutes 

'■pf, companionship; she almost thought she might 
^^in^r a little; the next time they met she should 
l^^bave to pain Philip by telling him her determi- 

L can’t help thinking,” she said, looking smil- 
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’ mgly at Lira, after a few moments of silenco, **ndt^ 
Btrange it is that wc should nave met and talked t^ 
each other, just as if it ^had been only yesterda;^^ 
when we parted at Lorton.' And yet we must both',/; 
be very nuioh altered in tlioso five years—I think itj:- 
is five years, v. How was it you seemed to have a^' 
sort of feeling that I was the same Maggie ?—I wm 
not quite so sure that you would be the same: I'.' 
know you are so clever, and yon must have seen 
and Iciunt so much to fill your mind ' was not 
quite sure you would care alx)nt mo now.” 

“ 1 have never had any doubt that yon would be 
the same, wheneve'r I might see you,” said Philip. 

“ I mean, the same in evr • '■ liug that made me Kke 
you better than any one else. I don’t want to 
explain that: I don’t think any of the strongest 
offeots our natures are susceptible of can ever be 
explained. We can neither detect the process by 
which they are arrived at, nor tho mode in which 
they act on ns. Tho greatest of painters only once 
painted a mysteriously divine child; he couldn’t 
have told how he did it, and we can’t tell why we 
feel it be divine. I think tlicre are stores laid up 
in our human nature that our understandings can 
make no complete inventory of. Certain strains of 

t 

music affect mo so strangely — I can never Lear,'! 
them without their changing my whole attitude qf^ 
mind for a time, and if the effect would last, I might'^ 
be capable of heroisms. ” 

“All! I know what you mean about music—/;* 
feel so,” said Maggie, clasping her hands with Ler!.^ 
old impetuosity. “ At least,” she added, in a 
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^bne, I TiRed to feel so wlien 1 had any**!" 
p^nsio: I never have^any now except the organ 
church.” 

“And yon long for A, Maggie?’’ said Philip, 
'^looking at her with affectionate pity. “ Ah, yon can 
5 “have very little that is beautiful in y«ir life. Have 

Ay j 

fyovL many books ? Yon were so fund of them when 
■ you were a little girl.” • 

They were come back to the hollow, round which 
the dog-roseij grew, and they botli pauB(?d under the 
charm of the faery evening light, leflectc'rl irom the 
pale j)ink chjstcrs. 

“ No, I have given up books,” said Maggie, rpiietly, 

“ except a very, very fe,w.” 

Philip had already taken from his pocket a small 
volume, and w^as looking at the back as he said— 
“Ah, this is the second volume, 1 see, else yon 
might have lilc<^Hl to take it homo with yon. I put 
it in my pocket because I am studying a scone for 
a picture.” 

Maggie had looked at the back too, fuid saw the 
title: it revived an old imyuession with overmasto.r- 
ing f(trc!e, , 

,“‘The Pirate,’” she said, taking the book from 
‘ Philip’s hands. “ Oh, I began that once; 1 road to 
f^here Minna is walking with Cleveland, and 1 could 
'-.■l|iever get to read the rest. I went on with it in my 
head, and ^ made several endings; but they 
'^|were all unhappy. I could never make a happy 
i^lbnding out of that beginning. Poor Minna! I 
nder what is the real end. For a long while I 
^dn,’t get my mind away from tlie Shetland Isles 
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—I used to feel the wind blowing on me from 
rough eea.” 

Maggie spoke rapidly, vdth glistening eyes. 

“ Take that volume home with you, Maggie,” 
Philip, watching her with delight. “ I don't wanl^ 
it now. I shall make a picture of you instead—rypttj 
among the Scotch firs and the slanting shadows.” 

Maggie had not heard a word he had said: 
was absorbed in a page at which she had opened. 
But suddenly she closed the Ixiok, and'gave it back ' 
to Philip, shaking her head wnth a backward move- ^ 
ment, as if to say “ avaunt ” to floating visions. 

“ Do keep it, Maggie,” said Philip, entreatingly; 

“ it will give you pleasure.”' 

“ No, tliank you,” said Maggie, putting it aside 
with her hand and walking on. “ It would make 
me in love with this world again, as I used to be— 
ft would make me long to see and know many things 
—it would make me long for a full life.” 

“ But you will not always be shpt up in your pres-' 
ent lot: why should you starve your mind in that.. 
way ? It is narrow asceticism—I don’t like to see 
you persisting in it, Maggie. Poetry and art and, 
knowledge are sacred and pure." 

** But not for me—not for me,” said Maggie, walk 
ing more hurriedly. “ Because I should wont 
much. I must wait—this life will not last 

“ Don’t hurry awa/ from me without saying *gOi 
bye,’ Maggie,” said Philip, as they reached the 
of Scotch firs, and she continued still to walk id< ^ 
without speaking. I must not go any &rthe;r| 
think, nmst I ? ” 
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"Oh no, I forgot; ggod-bye,” said Maggie, paus- 
^^hgt 9 >i 3 d putting out her hand to him. The action 
«y|irDhght her feeling back ii^ a strong cuirent to Phihp; 
? ftnd after they had stood looking at each other in 
^^flilance for a few moments, with their hands clasped, 
'Sh^ Bwd, withdi awing her hand— • 

, “ I'm very giateful to ^ ou for thinking of me all 

those years. It is veiy sMieet to have people love 
os. What a wonderful, beautifol thing it seems that 
Ood should Have made youi heart so that ygu could 
care about a queei little girl whom ^ou only knew 
for a few weeks I I rememlier haying to yon. that I 
thought ^ou cared for mo moie than Tom did,” 

“ Ah, Maggie,” said Philip, almost fittfully, “yon 
would never love me so wcU as yon love your 
brother.” 


“Perhaps not,” said Maggie, simply; “but then, 
you know, the tirst thing I evei lememb^r in mj 
hie is standing with Tom by the side of the Floss, 
while he hold m^haud. e\ cry thing before that jb 
dark to me. But 1 shall nevei forgot you—though 
wo must keep apart.” 

“Don't say so, Maggie," said Philip. “IPX kept 
that little girl m my mmd for five years, didn’t 1 earn 
^ aome part in hei ? She ought not to take herself 
4i}iiite away from me.” 

“ Not if I were fiee,” said Maggie; “ but I am not— 
must submit.” She hesitated a moment, and then 


jadded, ** And 1 wanted to say to you, that you had 
p^better not take moie notice of my brother than just 
Showing to him. He once told me not to speak to 
Bijou again, and he doesn’t change his mmd. 
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^ Oh dear, the bud is set. I aip too long away* Gfood^ 
bj 0 .” She gave him her hand once more. ^ 

“ 1 shall come here as of en as I can, till 1 sae yoo^ 
again, Maggie. Have some feeling for me as well as 
for othois.” 4 

“ Yes, yes, 1 have, ’ said Maggie, hurrying away/ 
and quickly disappearing behind the last fir-tree;; 
though Philip’s gaze altei her remained immovable 
for minutes as if lie saw hei still. 
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Magg'o went home, with an inward conflict already 
begun ; riiih[) went home to do nothing but remem¬ 
ber and hope. You can haidly help blaming him 
seveiely. Ho was foui or five years older than 
Maggie, and had a full consci lUHneas of his feeling 
towards her to aid him m ioieseeiiig the character 
his contemplated interviews wiUi her would bear in 
the opinion of a thud peisoii. But you must not 
ETiippose that ho was capable of a gross selfishness, 
or tliat he could have been sati^ified without per¬ 
suading himself that ho was seekug to infuse some 
happiness into Maggie’s hfe—seeking this even more 
than any direct ends for himself. Ho could give her 
sympathy—he could give hei help. There was not 
the slightest promise of love towards him in her ^ 
manner; it was nothing more than the sweet girlislb ^ 


tenderness she h'^d shown him when she was twelve:^ 
peihaps she would never love him — perhaps 
woman ever could love him: well, then, he WDuld^ 
eiidme that; he should at least have the happineSB 
of seeing her—of feeling some nearness to her. And 
ho clutched passionately the possibility that S 
might love him: perhaps the feelmg would 
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While Maggie’s life-struggles had lain almost 
tirely witliiri her own soul, oue shadowy army 
ing another, and the slain shadows for ever nfiitig| 
again, Tom was engaged in a dustier, noisier warfarQ^ 
grappling with more substantial obstacles, and gaii^ 
mg more definite conquests. So it has been 
the days of Hecuba, and of Hector, Tamer of hor^i^a,^ 
inside the gates, the women with streaming hair 
uplifted hands ofibring prayers, w'atching the ivor)^^ 
combat from afar, filling tlieir long, empty daye, 
memoi^ies and fears: outside, the men, in 
struggle with things divine and human, qui 
memory in the stronger light of purpose, 
sense of dread and even of wounds in the h 
ardour of action. ' ^ 

From what you have seen of Tom, I thint 
not a youth of whom you would prophesy feiT 
anything he had thoroughly wished: the WBgl 
likely to be on his side, notwithstanding hie 
success in the classics. For Tom had nev^ 






P eB9 in this tLeld ot ^nterpnse; and tor getting a 
flourishing growth of stupidity there is nothing 
'i^e pouring out on a m%id a good amount of sub- 
^epts in which it feels no inteiest. But now Tom’s 
Mftrdng will bound together his integrity, his pride, 
5 his family regrets, and his personal ^ambition, and 
^zpade thorn ono force, concentrating bis efforts and 
‘.Burmounting discouragementrfl His uncle Deane, 
i.yrho watched him closely, soon began to conceive 
hopes of hirf, and to be rather proud that he had 
brought into tlio employment of the firm a nephew 
, '■who appeared to be made of such good commercial 
fituff. The leal kindness of placing him m the ware¬ 
house first was soon eviflout to Tom, in the bints his 
; uncle began to throw out, that after a time be might 
{lerhapa be trusted to travel at certain seasons, and 
vbuy in for tho fiim vanous vulgar cominodities vidth 
which I need not shock refined ears in this placed 
. and it was doubtless with a view to this result that 
Mr Deane, when expected to take his wiuo alone, 
would tell Tom to step in and sit with him an hour, 
and would pass tliat hour in muth lecturing and 
^ catechising concoming articles of export and ini[)ort, 
jaith an occasional excursus of more indirect utility 
the relative advantages to tho merchants of St 
jpte’s of having goods brought in their own and in 
eign bottoms—a subject on which Mr Deane, as a 
i|»OWner, naturally threw off a few sparks when ho 
t warmed with talk and wine. Already, in tho 
nd year, Tom’s salary was raised; but all, except 
price of his dinner and clothes, went homo into 
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' the tin box; and he shunned comradeship/i 
should load him into oxpensob in spite of himselfi!^ 
Not that Tom was moulded on the spooney type ht 
the Indubtrious Apprentice; he had a very stroni 
appetite for pleasure — would have liked to be 
Tamer of horses and to mako a distinguished figurt^i 
in all neighbouring o^es, dispcmsing treats and bene^^l 
fits to otheiB udth well judged liberahty, and being''^ 
pronounced one of the finest young fellows of those ^ 
parts; nay, he deteimined to achieve these things ^ 
sooner or later; but his practical bhrowdness told * 
him that the nioaiib to such achievoinents could only 
lie for him in present abstinence and self-denial: 
there weio ciutaui mih'stoncs to be passed, and one * 
of the first was the i)a) nient ol his father’s debts. ' 
Having made up his mind on that point, he strode 
along TV it bout swerving, con trading some rathor * 
satumino sternness, as a }(»uug man is likely to do 
who has a prematnie call upon him for self-reliance. 
Tom felt iiitenfioly that common cause with his 
father which springs from family pride, and was 
bent on being iiiejuoarhable as a son; but his 
growing experience caubed him to pass much silent * 
ciiticibm on the rablmess and imprudenoe of his 
father’s past conduct; their dispobitions were not in j 
sympathy, and Tern's lace showed little radiantss^ j 
duiiug liis few homo hours. Maggie had an 
of him, against which she struggled as something 
unfair to her conHciousnoBs of wider thoughts 8l!na 
deeper motives; but it was of no use to strugglft.'j* 
A character at unity with itself—tliat performs what^ 
it intends, subdues every counteracting impulse, ax 
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fio Tisiond bejon^ the difitinctlj possible — is 
lug by its very negations. 

Yoa may imagine th^t Tom's more and more 
'^bnons nnlikonoss to bis father wis well fitted to 
k^fionoiliate the maternal aunts and uncles, and Mr 
* Deane's &voun,ble reports and prodicstious to Mr 
01egg oonoeming Tom’s qualifications for business, 
^ began to be discussod amongst them with laiigus 
^acceptance He was likely, it apj c led, to do the 
family credit, without cmsing it any expense and 
trouble Mis PiUethad always thought it stiango 
if Tom’s excellent complcMon, so entirely that of 
the Dodsons, did not argue a certainty that ho 
would turn out ^oll, his juvenile errors of running 
down the peacock, and general disrespect to his 
aunts, only indicating a tinge of Tulli\er blood 
, which he had doubtless outgrown. Mr Qlegg, who 
had conti acted a cautious liking for Hlom ever sinct 
his spixite d and sensible behai lour when the execu¬ 
tion was m the heuso, was now warming into a 
resolution to furtlioi his prospects actively — some 
time, when an opportnmty offered of doing so in a 
prudent manner, without ultimate loss, bat Mis 
{Sllcgg observed that she was not given to speak 
inthout book, as some people were, that those who 
^a^id least weie most likely to find their words made 
^good; and that when the nght moment came, it 
mould he seen who could do something better than 
ftalk. Uncle Pullet, after silent meditation for a 
^period ol several lozenges, came distinctly to the 
Kon^aBion, that when a young man was likely to 
Hla well, it was better not to meddle with him. 
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Tom, mcanwhil©, had ehovp no disposition to tel^ 
on any one but himself, though, Tvith a natural senel-'^ 
tiveness tovi irds all indici^ons of fa\ourabIe opinioi 
he was gla 1 to see Ins uncle Gkgg look m on himj^^ 
Bomi times m a fnendly way duimg business hourSf^ 
and glad to bt invited to dine at his house, thoughb 
ho ubuilly pieftricd dLclimng on the ground that h0»^ 
was not buie of being • puin tual. But about a year ^ 
ago, something lud occurred which induced Tom to 
test his uncle Git gg b fiit udly dispositi in ' 

Bob Jakin, who raioly rttunud from one of his 
rounds williout seeing Tom and Miggic, awiited 
him on the bridge as ht was coming home from St 
Ogg'b one (venmg, that ihiv might have a little 
private talk He took the libcit^ of asking if Mr 
Tom had t \ er thought of in iking money by trading 
a bit on his own account Trading, how? Tom 
)^ibhcd to know. Why, by sending out i bit of a 
cargo to lorcign ports , bcraiibe Bob h id a particular 
friend who had offered to do a little biibiness for him 
in that way in Lacehim goods, and would he glad to 
serve Mi Tom on the same footing Tom was m 
tercsted at once, and begged foi full explanation; ^ 
wondering he had not thought cf tliib plan before. 
He was so well jilcascd with tlie prospect of a 
speculation that might change the slow process of 3 
addition into mnltiplK ation, that he at once detejv ^ 
mined to mention the matter to his father, and get» 
his consent to appropriate some of the savings in the ^ 
tin bov to the purchase of a small cargo. He would 
rathoi not have consulted bis father, but he had juet' 
paid hiB last quaiter’s money into the tm box, am 
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was no other refource. All the savings werd.^ 
ere; for Mr TiiUiver would not consent to put the 
l^onej out at interest he should lose it. Since 
|he had speculated in the purchase of some corn, and 
;'^ad lost by it, he could not be easy without keeping 
^,the. money under his eye. 

Tom approached the subject carefully, as he was 
^?80ated on the hearth with lils father that evening, 
•and Mr Tulliver listened, leaning forward in his arm- 
’ chair and looking up in Tom’s face with a sceptical 
'"^glance. His first impulse was to give a positive 
i; refusal, but he was in some awe of Tom’s wishes, 

. I 

l and since he had had the sense of being an “ un¬ 
lucky ” father, he had “lost some of his old peremp- 
.toriness and detenuiuation to be master. He took 
.the key of the bureau from his pocket, got out the 
key of the large chest, nnd fetched down the tin box 
; wslowly, as if he were trying to defer tlie momefit ' 
' of a painful parting. Then he seated himself against 
'. the table, and oi^tmed the box with that little pad- 
' look-key which he fingered in bis waistcoat pocket 
■ in all vacant moments. There they were, the dingy 
^ilbank-notes and the bright sovereigns, and he counted 
'^tbem out on the table—only a hundred and sixteen 
l^^unds in two years, after all the pinching. 

How much do you want, then ? ” he said, speak- 
as if tlie words burnt his lips. 

Pappose I begin with the thirty-six pounds, 
said Tom. 

Mr Tulliver separated this sum from the rest, and, 
eeping his hand over it, said— 

's as much as I can save out o’ my pay in a year.” 
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" Yes, fdther: it is such tlow woik—saving onll* 
of the little money we get. And m this way Wd* 
might double our Ba\ingr^* 8^ 

Ajj my lad/’ said the father, keeping his hand 
on the money, “ but yo i might lobo it—you might ‘ 
lose a >edr c’ my life—and I haven’t got many.” 

Tom was silent. 4 

** And jou know I wouldn’t pay a dividend with 
the iiist hundred, because 1 wanted to see it all in, 
a lump—^and when I see it, I'm sure on’t. It yon 
trust to luck, it’s sure to be agamst me. It s Old 
Horry’s got ttio luck in his hands; and if I lose one 
year, I shall ne\ ei pick it up \ im—death ’nil o’er- 
take me.” 

Ml Tulliver’s voice trembled, and Tom was silent 
for a few minutcis before he said— 

“ I’ll give it up, father, since you object to it so 
sfrongly ” 

But, unwilling to abandon the scheme altogether, 
he determined to ask his uiiclo Glogg to venture 
twenty pounds, on condition of receiving five per 
cent of the profits. That was really a very small 
thing to ask. So when Bob called the next day at 
the wharf to know the decision, Tom proposed that 
they should go together to his uncle Glegg’s 
open the busmess; for his diffident pnde dung 
him, and made him feel that Bob's tongue won 
relieve him from some embairassment. 

Mr Glogg, at the pleasant hour of four in 
afternoon of a hot August day, was naturally oount^ ^ 
mg his wall fruit to assure himself that the 8iuq\ 
total had not vaned since yesterday. To hxfm 
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if^terea Tom, in wbat appeared to Mr Glegg very * 
iquestionable companionBliip: that of a man ^ith 
a paok on hm back—foii| Bob was equipped foi a 
^new journey—and of a huge bundled bull-teiner, 
who walked with a t^low bwajing iuo\emtut from 
iside to Bide, and glanced from uni’or Lib eyelids 
with a Burly indifference winch miglit after dU be 
a coyer to the most offbnsue* designs. Mi Glegg’s 
fipectaoles, which had been assist mg him in count¬ 
ing the fruit, mide thise Buspicious details alarm¬ 
ingly evident to him. 

“ Heigh f heigh ’ kei p that dog back, w ill you ? ” 
he shouted, Bnatchiug up a si ike and holding it 
before him as a shield when the visitors were within 
three yaids of him. 

“Get out wi’ you, Mumps," Bail Bob, with a kick. 
“He’s as quiet as a lamb, bii,"— an observation 
which Mumps corroborated by a low giowl as Ije 
retreated behind his master^s legs. 

“Why, what e\er does this mean, Tom?” said 
Mr Qlogg, “Have >ou brought infoimation about 
the scoundiels as cut my trees?” If Bob came 
in the ohaiacter of “information,” Mr Glugg saw 
,reasons for coleiatiug some inegulaiity. 

, “ No, sir,” said Tom: “ I came to hpeak to you 

about a httle matter of business of my own.” 

“Ay —well, but what has this dog got to do with 
^? ” said the old gentleman, getting mild again. 

J “ It’s niy dog, sir,” said the leady Bob. “ An’ it’s 
iae as put Mr Tom up to the bit o’ business; for Mr 
‘Tom’s been a friend o’ mine iver since I was a little 
fust thing iver I did was fhghienm’ the birds 



|j:for W oll^mapter. " An? if a bit o' luck tunis nf),'’ 
allays thinkin’ if 1 can let Mr Tom have a pull at r 
' An' it’s a downright roarii^’ shame, as when he's 
the chance o' making a bit o' money wi’ senduij 
goods out — ton or twelve per zent clear, whe: 
freight an' cewunission’s paid—as he shouldn't la 
hold o’ the chance for want o’ money. An’ whei^ 
there's the Lacoham goods—lors I tliey’re made o*| 
purpose for folliB as want to send out a little carguy 
light, an' take up no room—you may 'pack twenty! 
pound so as you can't soo the passill: an' Ihey'rei'j^ 
manifacturs as jileaso fools, so I reckon they aren’t-^, 
like to want a market. An' I’d go to Laceham an’'^ 
buy in the goods for Mr Tom along wi' my own.^^ 
An’ 1 here's tlie shupercargo o’ the bit of a vessel as I 
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is goin’ to take ’em out. I know him partio'larfj 
he's a solid man, an’ got a family i’the town here, 
Salt, his name is—an’ a briny chap ho is too—an' if > 
you don’t believe me, I can take you to him.” ’ 

Uncle Glegg stood open-mouthed with astonish^^ 
ment at this unembarrassed loquacity, with whicht^ 
his understanding could hardly keep pace. HeJ 
looked at Bob, first over his spectacles, then througJi^l 
them, then over them again; while Tom, doubtful;| 
of his uncle's impression, began to wish he had.jiofejl 
brought this singular Aaron or mouthpiece : Bob’s^ 
talk appeared less seemly, now some one besidof^ 
himself was listening to it. 

“You seem to be a knowing follow,” saiA 
Glegg, at last. 

“Ay, sir, you say true,” returned Bob, nodding.; 
his head aside ; “ I think my head’s all alive insid^^ 




old choose, fcf Fm BO full o’ plans, onet 
pteocks another over. If I hadn’t Mumps to talk 
"to, I should get top-hea^y an' tumble in a fit. 1 
f^ppose it’s because I niver went to school much, 
'^at’a what I jaw my old mother for. I says, 
You should ha’ sent mo to school h. bit moie,’ I 

7 *"“ 

fiSays—*an* then I could ha’ read i’ the books like 

5-W* ^ 

ffun, an* kop’ my head cool aif’ empty.’ Lora, she’s 
:fine an’ comfor’ble now, my old mother is: she atos 
i'her baked rtieat an’ tatera as often as she likes. 


^For I’m gettin’ so full o’ money, I must liov a wife 
to spend it for me. But it’s botherin’, a wife is— 
:and Mumps mightn’t like her.” 

Uncle Glegg, who regarded himscdf as a jocose man 
v$inoe he had retired from business, was beginning to 
‘JBnd Bob amusing, but ho had still a disapproving 
observation to make, winch kept his face serious. 

. *^Ah,” he said, “I should think you're at a loss 
for ways o* spending your money, else you wouldn’t 
keep that big dog.,to oat as much as tw'o Christians. 
%'b shameful—shainefull” But ho spoke more in 
'.'"sorrow than in anger, and quickly added— 


Bnt, come now, let's hear more about this busi- 
Tom. I snppo8(» you want a little sum to make 
venture wdth. But where's all your own money ? 
^ou don’t spend it all—eh ? ” 

Ho, sir,” said Tom, colouring; “ but my father 
Ib'^ willing to risk it, and I don't like to press him. 
^;t„00iild get twenty or thirty pounds to begin with, 
iP'COilld pay five per cent for it, and then I could 
^adually make a little capital of my own, and do 
l|^ih.6ut a loan.” 
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“ Ay . • . , ay,” said Vt GHegg, in an apptol 
ing tone; that’s not a bad notion, and 1 won’t sayj 
as I wouldn’t bo j our m Ln. But it ’uU be as j 
for me to soo this Silt, as you talk on. And the:^ 
.... here’s this friend o’ yours offers to buy th^W 
goods for you. Perhdj)S youVo got somebody 
stand surety for you if the money's put into yotun 
hands?” added the ciiutious old gentleman, looking^^ 
OTei his spei tacles at Bob, j 

“ I don't think that s neoessiry, unofe,’ said Tom,’ 
^*At least, 1 mean it would not tie necessaiy lor me^ 
borause I know Bob well; but perhaps it would be 
right for you to have bome secunty.” 

“ Yon get join percent ago out o' the pui chase, 
piippobe ? ” bald Mr Glegg, lookiuir at Bob, 

“No, RiT,” baid Bob, Tiithci indignantly; “I didn’t 
offer to get a a}>pJo for Mi Tom, o’ puiposo to hev 
U bite out of it m\solf. When I play folks tnokB» 
there’ll be moie fun in 'em nor that." 

“Well, but it’s nothing but*right you should^ 
have a small percentage,” said Mi Glegg. “ I've 
no opinion o’ trans.ictions where folks do things fof^ 


nothing It .lUays looks bad.” 
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“Well, then,” said Bob, whoso keenness saw at 
onoe what was implie d, “ I’ll toll you what I gel;, 
b^'t, an' it's mone- in my pocket m the end:-^IJ-< 
make myself look big, wi’ makin’ a bigger purchase^ 
That’s what I’m thinking on. Lors I Tm a ’cu^ 
chap—I am.” 

“ Mr Glegg, Mr Glogg,” said a severe voice 
tlie open parlour window, “ pray are yon coming 
to tea? — or are you going to stand talking 
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^Aen till yon get iiuidered m the open day 
jht ? ” 

“ Murdered ? ” said Mr Ologg; “ is hat’s +he woman 
[j^llaug of? Here’s your nephey lorn come about a 
o' busmesB." ^ 

**Murdered— yes —it isn’t many ’sizes ago smoe 
packman murdeicd a young woman in a lone 
^^laoe, and stole her thimble, and throw her body 
^mto a ditch” 

“Hay, nay,” said Mr Glogg, soothingly, “jou're 
'thinking o' the man ifvi’ nc kgs, as drove a dog 
^oart.” 

“Well, it’s the same thing Mr (xlcgg—only jouro 
^fond o' contiadw tmg what 1 biy , and if my nepliey’s 
come about business, it ’ud bo more fitting if you’d 
bring him into the house, and kt h's aunt know 
about it, instead o* whispcimg in coincis, in that 
^plotting, undeiminding wiy' ’ 

“Tie’ll come m 


“WeU, TitU,” bdid Mr ( 




now 
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“You needn’t stay hero,” said the lady to Bob, in 
a loud \oioo, adapted to the moral not the pl^ysKil 
i^istanoe between them. “ Wo don’t want anything. 

> 1 don't deal wi* packmen. Mind you shut the gate 
^ter you.” 

,#^^*Stop a bit; not so f'st,” siid Mr Gkgg “I 
Lven't done with +his young man yot. Come m, 
im; come m,’ he added, stepping m at the French 
|‘(|iHindow. 

“Mr Glegg,” said Mrs G, in a fatal tone, “if 
m’re going to let that miin and his dog in on 
lv..fiazDet. bfifcT'e zny very face, be so good as to 
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let mo know. A ■\’vlie’s git d right to ask that, 

hope.” _ 

“Don't \on 1 o nut n inn ” slid Bob, touohu 
hiB cip Ho siw at one 0 tli it Mib Glogg was a bit 
of gimo Mortli innning dtnvii, and longed to be a^ 
the Bpoit, ‘^wc 11 si ly out Tipo’ tho graiel here-^5 
Mumps and mo mil. Mumps IvOtms his company^ 
— ho dooB I mvlft Insh dt Inin hv th’ hour toX^ 
gfthM, bofoie bf’d fly at a it il e^nillpinoman like 
you. It fa wondtiful liovv he kno\\fa ivhich is the 
good lo lung 1 idles— md s pnticlii fond of 'em, 
when tlityie good ehapes. Lors ^ ’ added Bob| 
laying down liis pick on tin giiiel “it's a ihoiii 
Sind pitns such i latlv is loi falionldii’l deal with 
a paukmin, i stc ul o goin into fltsc newfangled 
shops wboTt llieu s liilt ido/tn fine gents wi' their 
chins piopptd up wi a stifl hi nk, a looking like 
‘botths wi’ oin'iPunUl Rtoj)})tis, an' all got to get 
then dinner out of i bit o' (alico . it stands to reasotL 
you must pay tliite turn s lJ>3 pisro you pay a pack¬ 
man, as IB tho n il i il wij t p,cttiii’ goods—an' pays 
no lent, an isnt foitr J to tiiiottlo hiiiifaelf till the 
Iks are etpit (/td out on linn whtlhti he will or no#*^ 
But lois ’ mum, you know whit it is bettei nor I 
—you can see thiongh them she j ram, I’ll bo boundj^^ 
IS, 1 Till on I can, and thiougb the packmai ||3 
too,” obscivcd Mis Ghgg infmdmg to imply thilji^ 
Bob’fa flstteiv hid ])ioJuc(d no effect on herf whClil 
her hufaband, stiuding behind her with hie ham 
in his pockets and legs apait, winked and smili 
with conjugal delight at the piobability of his wife*J 
being circumvented. 




y7 to1)0 sure, mu^,” said Bok “Why, you ^ 
ttst ha’ dealt wi’ no end o’ i)ackmen when you war 
S,;youi3g lass—before the ftnastcr hero had the luck 
> pet eyes on you. I Iniow where you lived, I do— 
i^en th’ house many a time—closo ujjon Squire Dar- 
igh’s—a stone house wi’ steps . . . 

“ Ah, that it had,” said Mrs Glegg, pouring out 
^he tea. “You know somethiing o’ my family, then 
are you alcin to tliat packman wdlh a squint 
|[n his eye, as "used to bring th’ Irish 

“ Look you there now ! ” said IJob, evasively. 
^^^Pidn’t I know as you'd remember the best bar- 
^gains you’ve made in your life was made wi' pack- 
^nen ? Why, you see, e,vcn 'a s(iuintin’ packman’s 
^better nor a sho])man as can boo straight. Lors! 
^^ I’d had the luck to call at the stoiio house wd’ my 
|i|[)aok, as lies here,” — stooping and thumping the 
,')l)undl6 emphatically with his fist,—“an’ th’ hand-* 
^'lome young lassos all Btaiiniu’ out on the stono 
^JlstepB, it ’ud ha' b(|en puminat like openin’ a pack 
^^that would. Ifs on’y the poor houses now aa 
packman calls on, if it isn’t for the sake o’ the 
laryant-maids. They’re paltry times — these are. 
^y, .mum, look at tlie printed cottons now, an’ 
Ihat" they was when you wore ’em — w'liy, you 
biildn’t put such a thing on now, I can sec. It 
LUftt be first-rate quality—the mauifactur as you’d 
|hy r— Bummat as 'ud wear as well as your own 

itees.” 

iTes, better quality nor any you’re like to cany: 
bu’ve got nothing first-rate but brazeimess, I’ll bo 

^ “i y* 

p^d,” said Mrs Glegg, with a triurnpliaiit souse 
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of her inBurmoTintable sagq|oity. Mr 
you going ever to sit down to your tea? ToUM 
there’s a cup for jou.” I j 

“You sptak tiiio there, mum,” said Bob, “Hfj 
])'\ck isn't foi ladies like \ou. The time’s gone by^ 
loi llut. Pifgains pi(l (d up dirt cheap ’ A bit d*- 
damage heio an’ there, as can be cut out, or els/^ 
ni\ or seen i’ the ^ eaimi’, but not fit to offer to rich 
folks as cm j)iy for llio look o’ things as nobody 
St OB. I’m not the man as ud off( r t’ Open my pack 
to you, mum. no, no, I’m a imptient chap, as yOU 
say—these times makes folks miperent—^but I'm not 
up to the maik o’ Ih it. ’ 

“Why, what goods do yon nrry in your pack?*" 
said Mis Glcgg. ‘ Tine coloured things, I suppose 
—shawls dll’ that?” 

“ All sorts, 111 irn, ill sorts,' said Bob, thumping 
his bundle; “but let us Ba> no inoie about that, if 
you please. I’m hero upo' IMr Tom’s business, an’ 
Fm not the man to take uj) t^e time wi’ my own,” 
“And pray, wliit is this business as is to be 
kept horn mo siid Mis (digf, who, solicited by 
a double cunosil>, w is obliged to let the one-half 
wait 

“A little plan o’ nephey Tom’s heie,” said gopd* 
natured Mr Ghgg* “and not altogether a bad un,, 
I think. A littio plan fui making money. that’s 
the right sort o’ plan for joung fplks as have got^ 
their foitin to make, eh, Jane?” ^ 

“But I hope it isn’t a plan where be expeot^^ 
lyeiy thing to be done for him by his friends: that’s^ 
what the young folks think of mostly 
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iAy| wHat has tlgis packman got to do wi’ 
)t goes on in our family ? Can’t you speak foi 
ourself, Tom, and lot yoi^r aunt know things, as a 
tphey should ? ” 

"This is Bob Jakin, aunt,” said Tom, bridling the 
itation that aunt Glegg’s \oice alw.iys produced. 
_ *rve known him ever since we were little boys. 

a very good fellow, and always ready to do me 
^ kindness. And ho has had some experience in 
pending goodb out — a small part of a cargo as a 
i|?private speculation; and ho thinks if I could begin 
^to do a little in the same way, I might mako some 
^money. A large intciest is got in tliat w'ay.” 

** Large int’rest?” said aunt Glegg, with eager 
mess; “ and what do you call large ini’iest ? '* 

“Ten or twelve per cent. Bob najs, after expenses 
^'toe paid.” 

“Then why wasn’i I let to know o* such things 
before, Mr Glegg?” said Mis Glegg, turning to her 
^husband, with a deep grating tone of leproach. 
‘^"Haven't you alhi>s told me as there w'as no gc1> 
f ting moie nor five per cent?” 

“Pooh, pooh, nonsense, my good woman,” said 
Glegg. “ You couldn't go into trade, could you? 
ou can't get more tlian five per cent with security.” 
|v 3ut I can turn a bit o’ money for you, an’ wel 
ime, mum,” said Bob, “ if you’d like to risk it— not 
there’s any lisk to speak on. But if you’d a mind 
I lend a bit o’ money to Mr Tom, he’d pay you six 
seven per zont, an’ get a trifie for himself as well; 
i’ a good-natur’d lady like you 'ud like the fool o' 
e laoney better if your nephey took part on it.” 
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‘^WTiat So you say, Mil* &,?’* said Mr 
“ Tve a notion, "when I've made a bit more inqituy, i|i 
I shall perhaps start ToA I; ere with a bit of a nesj 
egg—he'll pay me int/rest, you know—an’ if youVij 
got some little sums lyin’ idle twisted up in a etoc® 
in’ toe, or th^ , , . 

“Mr Glegg, it’s bejoiid iverything! You’ll ^ 
and give information to the tramps next, as the^| 
may come and rob me.” 

“Well, well, as I was say in’, if yoh like to joi: 
me vri' twenty pounds, you can—I'll make it 
That’ll bo a pretty good nest-egg—eh, Tom?” 

“ You’re not counting on me, Mr Glegg, I hope^^ 
said his wife, “You could do line things wi’ 
money, I don’t doubt.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr Glegg, rather snapj)ishl^^ 
“tlien we’ll do without you. I shall go with yoi^, 
Jto see tills Salt,” he added, turning to Bob. 

“And now, I suppose, you’ll go all the otherg 
way, Mr Glegg,” said Mrs G ^ want to shut 
out o' my own nepliey’s business. I never said 
wouldn’t put money into it—I don t say as it s 
be twdiity pounds, tliough you’re so ready to E|ay.ii^ 
for me—but he’ll see some day as his aunt’s in th^ 
right not to risk the money she's saved for him" tij 
it’s proved as it wo-i’t be lost.” 

“ Ay, that’s a pleasant sort o’ risk, that is,” 

Mr Glegg, indiscreetly winking at Tom, who ooul^*^ 

• avoid smiling. But Bob stemmed the injured 
outburst. 

“Ay, mum,” he said, admiringly, “you 
what’s what—you do. An^ it’s nothing but 3 
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Bee how the first bn of a job answers, an' then 
Dull oome down handsome. Lors, it’s a fine thing 
hev good kin. I got uJy bit of a nest-egg, as the 
er calls it, all by my own sharpness—ten suv- 
ligns it was—^wi’ dousing the fire at Torry’s mill, 
' it's growed an’ growod by a bit aif a bit, till I’n 
a matter o' thirty pound to lay out, besides 
akin* my mother comfor’ble.* I should get more, 
ny I’m such a soft wi' the women—I can't help 
ettin’ ’em hev such good bargains. There’s this 
die, now" (thumping it lustily), “any other chap 
^ud make a pretty penny out on it. But me I . . . , 
Pors, I shall sell ’em for pretty near what I paid for 
^em,” 

p.' “Have you got a bit of good net, now?” said Mrs 
i&legg, in a pat ionising tone, moving ftom the tea- 
^ble, and folding her napkin. 

l! “Eh, mum, not what you’d think it worth youp 
^hile to look at. Fd scorn to show it you. It 'ud 
an insult to you,” , 

“But let me see," said Mrs Glogg, still patronis- 
“ If they’re damaged goods, they’ie like enough 
be a bit the bettor quahty.” 

“No, mum. I know my place,” said Bob, lifting 
bis pack and shouldering it. “ I’m not going t' 
86 the lowness o’ iny trade to a lady lilce you. 
’jacks is come down i’ the world: it 'ud cut you to 
keart to see the diSeronce. I'm at your sarvicc, 
ir, when you’ve a mind to go and see Salt.” 

AH iu good time,” said Mr Glegg, really unwill- 
g to out short the dialogue. “ Are you wanted at 
wharf, Tom V ” 
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“ Ko, SIT; I left Stowe in pUco ** " ' ^ 

^ Come, put down youi pick, and let me boo,” said' 
Mrs drawing a cli i®i io the window, and seat¬ 

ing liorstlf w ith much dis^iiil} 

“Don’t >ou dsk it, mum,” taid Bob, entreatmgly. ^ 
“ AT il ( in in )ic wonlb, ’ baid Mrs 01 gg, severelyi 
“ but do as I ti 11 \oii ” 

“ rii, nnmi, I m loti —that T im,” b ii 1 Bob, slowly | 
depositing Ins pack on the shp, an! beginning to 
untio it with unwilling tinge is “Bht what you. 
order shall he doin ” (mue h t inihlmg in pauses be- ’ 
twien tlie stntencos) ‘Its not as joull buy a' 
single thing on me, ... I d be soiry foi you to do¬ 
it .. . foi think o’ llum poor women up i' the vil-^' 
lages there, is nnir slir a Imndn d > uds from home^ 
. . it 'ud bo a pity foi anybody to buy up their 
1)11 guns Lors, it s as good as i jni 1 (ting to ’em" 
1 hen lh( y seo me wi my j>srk . . an’ I shaltl 
liner pick up simh laigiiii toi tm nrain Least^ 
wajs, I’vo no time now fo» 1 m off to Laoeham.^ 
Seo here, now,” Bob w( nt on iKcoming rapid again,’ll 
and holding up a srail t woollen k(i chief with an^ 
embioidered wicith in thi coinei, “htie's a thmg| 
to make a 1 i&s’s mouth water, an’ ou’y two shilling 
—an’ why^ Wliy, ’cause tliei(’b a hit of a moth-| 
hole 1 tins pi im end Loih I think the moths an^ 
the mildew was -^ent PioMdenie o’ purpobe to* 
cheapen tho goods a bit for tin ,^ood 1 lokin* womenj 
as han’t got much money If it hadn’t been for tb^ 
moths, now, every hankicher on 'em ’nd ha* gone tS 
the noh handsome ladies, like >ou, mnm, at fiv^ 
Bhillin’ apiece—not a faitlim’ less, but what does! 
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do ? Why, lif nibbles off three shillm* o* 
£hd price 1 * no time, an’ tlien a packman hke me can 
^cany’t to the poor labbcf as live under the dark 
l^thack, to make a bit of a blaze for ’em. Lois, it’s 
4 as good as a fire, to look at such a hankichei! ” 

^ Bob held it at a distance for admiration, bui Mia 
■iSJi Olegg said sharply— 

V “Yes, but nobody wanth a^ire this time o’ year. 
J Put these coloured thm^b l»j—let me look at your 
^ nets, if you’\& got ’em.’ 

Eh, mum, I told 5 ou how it ’ud be,” said Bob, 
flinging aside the rolouied tilings uith an an of dcs* 

* peration. “ I knowed it ’ud turn ag iin’ you to look 

V at such paltry articlos as 1 carry. Heio's a piece o' 
figured muslin now—what s the use o’ you lookm* at 

■^it? You might as well look at poor foJks’s victual, 
’‘Imum—it ’ud oTi'y take a tv ay \our appc+in There's 
a yard 1 ’ the middle on’t as the patt( m’s aB missed* 
•—lore, why it’s a muslin as the Pimccbs Victoiee 
might lu’ woie—l^ut,”. achkd Bob, flinging it be- 
bmd him on to the turf, as il to save Mrs Glegg's 
©yes, “it’ll be bought up by the huckster’s wife at 
I^bb’s End—that’s where tt 11 go—ten shillin’ *01 the 
*,Erhole lot—ten y irds, countin’ the damaged un—five 
twenty shillm’ ’ud ha’ been the piicc—not a 
>enny less But Til say no moit, mum, it’s notlnng 
you—a piece 0 ’ muslin hke that, jou can aflord to 
ly three times the money foi a thing as isn’t h ilf 
good. It’s nets you talked on; well, I’ve got u 
)ce as ’ull serve you to m ike fun on . ” 

**Bnng me that muslin," said Mrs Ghgg. “it’s a 
“I’m partial to buff.’’ 
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‘'Eh, bnt a damaged tiling'* said Bob, in a W. 
'depiecating disgust, “You’d do nothing with if^ 
mum—you’d give it to tll'=" (ook, I know you wouli 
—an’ il ’ud bo a jnty—she’d look too much like J 
lady in it—it’s unbocommg for servants.” 

“ Folcli Mj^and kt mt see you measure it,” s 
Mis Glogg, autliorit i,ti\oly. 

Bob obeyed with osttntatious reluctance. 

“ fcJoe wh it tbeio ib over me isure 1 ’ he said, hoH'? 
ing foith the extra halfyaid, while M^s GJegg waS^ 
busy examining the damaged yar<l, and tlirowing ' 
her head back to see how iiir the fault would be lostl^ 
on a distant vu w. ^ 

“ 111 gi\( you SIX shilling for it,” bho said, throw*^ 
ing it down with the aix of a pi rson who mentions* 
an ultimatum \ 

“Didn I I tell >ou now, mum, as it 'ud hurt yoUT*^ 
ffeehngb to look .it my pack i 1 hat damaged bit’rt^ 
turned your stomach now —I see it has,” said 
wiappiug the muslin up with tlip utmost quickness,!^; 
and apiiarently about to fasten up his jiack, “ You’rqr^ 
used to seem’ a diflorent soit o’ aitide carried hyt 
piekmcn, whtu you lived at the stone house. Pack ^ 
18 comt down i the woild, I told you that: my goo' 
aie foi loiumou folks. Mrs Tepper ’ull give me 
shillin’ foi that mu hn, an’ be sorry as I didn’t aj 
hei moie. Such articles answir i’ the wearm’—-thej? 
keup their colour till the thriads melt away i* 
wash tub, an* that won’t be while 7’m a young uBu* 
“Well, seven shilling,” said Mrs Glogg. 

“ Put it out o’ your mind, mum, now do,” said 
“ Here’s a bit o’ net, then, for you to look at 
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|f fie up my pack: jult for j ou to see what mjp 
I trade’s come to: spottec^ aud spriggtd, you see, 
^beautiful, but yallow—’s been l^^m’ b> an’ got the 
I wrong colour. I could iiiver ha’ bought surh net, if 
fjt hadn’t been allow. Lois, it’s look^me a kal o’ 
Study to know the \ally o’ smh aitichs, when I 
begun to oairy a pack, I was as ignirant as a pig— 
net or calico was all tho same to mo. I thought 
thorn things iho mrist \ ill> as was the thicki st. I 
was took m ^cadful —foi I m i Btjai^,htfonaid tlnp 
—up to no tricks, mum I <• in on’j s iv my iios< is 
'iny own, hi if I went b(>(>n(l, I sliould loso m\bclf 
pretty quick. An I g« \ fuc in’ cightpciKO for tint 
piece 0 * net—if I w,is to tell ^ lu}thing else I sliould 
^be telhn’ ^oii tibs an’ fiic in « j:htpeiiL( T shall ask 
for it—^not a penny moie—for it’s a v» un in s article, 
an’ I like to ’commodate the women, b i \ c an’ eight- 
pence for SIX jdrds—is olu ip as if it was only thft 
dirt on it as was paid foi.” 

“I don’t mind Imvmg three yaids of it,” sud Mrs 
CHegg. 

« Why, th« ri’s hut six altogether,’ said Bol^ “ No, 
fmum, it isnt w( illi ><ur while; 30 u can go 1o tho 
Mdiop to-moirow an’ get the same pattcin ready whit 
pBned. It’s on’y three times the nione>—what’s that 
a lady lilie you ? ” Me ga\ c an emphatic tie to 
bundle. 

“Come, lay me out tint mu‘^lIu,” said Mrs Qlegg. 
jSere’s eight Bbilhng for it,” 

«You wtU be jokin’, mum,” said Bob, loolnng up 
dth a laughing face; “ I seo’d you was a pleasant 
when I fust come to the winder.” 
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"Well, put it me out,”'said Mrs Glegg, per¬ 
emptorily. ^ 

"But if I let you Iia^o it for ten sliillin*, mmUi 
you'll be so good as not toll nobody. I should be 
a laughin’-Btock—the tiade 'ud hoot me, if they 
knouod it. fill obliged to make boliovo as I ask 
more nor 1 do for my goods, else tliey’d find out I 
was a flat. I’m glad you don’t insist upo’ buyin’ 
the not, for then I should ha’ lost my two best bar¬ 
gains foi Mis Pepper o Fibb’a End—an' she’s a lare 
customer.” 

“Let me look at the not Again,” siid Mir Olegg, 
yearning aftei the cheap spots and spiigs, now they 
woie vanishing, 

“Well, I can’t deny yow, nnmi,” sAid Bob, hand¬ 
ing it out. “ Eh ! see wh it a patteni now I Beal 
Lacoham goods. Now, this is the sort o’ article I'm 
Becominendm’ Mr Tom to send out. Lois, it’s a fine 
thing for anybody as has got a bit o’ money^these 
Laeeliam goods ’ud make it hroecl like maggits. If 
I was a Ifidy v^i' a bit o’ money!—^vhy, I know one 
as put thirty pound into them goods—a lady wi’ a 
coik leg; but as shaip — you wouldn’t catch Acr 
lunnm’ her head inlo a sack sAe’d see her way 
clear out o* an’> thing afoie she'd be in a huiry to 
start. Well, she let out thirtj^ pound to a young 
man in the draperiug line, and lie laid it out i' Lacd- 
ham goods, an’ a sliupercmgo o' my acquinetanOe^ 
(not Salt) took ’em out, an’ she got her eight per 
rent fust go ofi*—an’ now you can't hold her but 
she must be Bondin’ out cargmes wi’ eveiy ship, till 
she's gettin’ as rich as a Jew, Bucks her name is 

.Ml 
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doesn’t live i’ tliA town. Now then, nmni, if 
on’U please to give me the net 
“Fere’s fifteen sliilliiig, then, for the two,” said 
jlffrs Glegg. “ But it’s a hhameful juice.” 

“Nay, mum, you’ll niver say that when you're 
J^npo* your Imees i’ church i’ five yeafa’ time. I’m 
Imakiu’ you a jirescnt o’ tli’ articles—I am, indeed, 
i That oightjience shaves off my profit as clean as a 
‘ rajsor. Now then, sir,” continued Bob, shouldering 
^ his pack, ‘‘if* y<»u jdiMRo, I’ll bo glad to go and see 
‘about makin’ Mi Tonih Putin. Eh, T uish I’d got 
another twenty jjouiid to lay out for 7n;/Hen: I 
'shouldn't stay to sa) my (’.itcchism afoie I knowed 

* what to do wi’t.” 

“Stop a hit, Mr Glegg,” said the lad}', as her 
i husband took his hat, “ you nov( i wi/i give me the 
' dianco o* sp*‘.iking. Yen'll go avay now, and finish 
everything .ihout this bnsiucss, and come back and 

# tell me it’s too late for me to Rj»‘ak, As if I wasn’t 
my nepho}'H own^'iiiyt, and tli’ head o’tho family 
on his mother’s side! and laid by guineas, all full 

, weiglit, foi him—as he’ll know who to respect when 
Tm laid in mv t offin.” * 

“Well, Mrs G., say vluit }ou mean,” said Mr G., 

‘ liastily, 

“Well, then, I dcsiic as nothing may ho done 
^Wifihout my knowing. I don’t say as I shan’t ven- 
^yture twenty pounds, if you make out as evciything’s 
t^ght and safe. And if I do, Tom,” conoludisl Mrs 
■tSflegg, turning imj)r(*Sbively to her nephew, “ I hope 
You’ll alla}B boar it in mind and be grateful for such 
^ (aunt. 1 mean you to pay me interest, }ou know 
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—T don’t approve o’ giving ,*we niver looked for tb^ 
in my femily." ^ 

“Thank yon, annt,” eVd Tom, rather prondlyA 
**I prefer having the money only lent to me.” j 

“Very well: tliat’s the Dodboii spemt,” said 
Glegg, riBingV) get her knitting with the sense that! 
any further remark after this would he bathos. 

k 

Salt—^that eminently “Iniuy chap"—haiing been 
discovered in a cloud of tobacco - smoke at the 
Anchor Ta\ein, Mr Glegg commenced inquiries 
which tnmod out sdtisfrif loiily enough to wdirant 
the advance of the “nest-egg,” to which aunt Glegg 
contributed twenty pounds, and iu tins modest be- 
gimimg you see the giound of a fact winch might 
otherwise surprise you — naniel>, Tom’s accumula¬ 
tion of a fund, unknown to his fdtlier, that piomised 
in no very long time to meet the moie tardy pro- 
opsB of saving, and quite cover the deficit. When 
once his attention had be cm turned to this source 
of gam, Tom deteimiucd to m^ke ^ho most of it, and 
lost no opportunity of obtaining infoimation and ex¬ 
tending hiR am ill entequiies. In not telling his 
father, he was influenced by that stiange mixture 
of opposite feelingb winch often gives equal truth, 
to those who blame an action and tliose who admire 
it partly, it was thi'^ dismclmation to confidence^ 
which 18 seen between near kindred—that family re* 
pulsion wliicli spoils the most sacred relations of otir 
lives , partly, it was the desiie to suiprise his &ther* 
W ith a great joy. He did not see that it would have ^ 
been better to soothe the interval with a new hopC^ 
and prevent the delirium of a too sudden elation* 
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[?s;; time of Maggies first meeting witli Philip, 
)m had already nearly a ]^undred and fifty pounds 
bis own capital; and while they were waiting hy 
le evening light in the Red Doejjs, ho, by the same 
j^vening light, was riding into Laceh^m, pioiid of 
)eing on his first jouiney on behalf of Guest & Co., 
id revolving m his mind all the chances that by 
le end of anothei ye,ir he Bh«)uld ha^e doubled his 
IS, lifted off llic obloquy of debt fiom 1ns father’s 
le, ami peihaps—foi lie Nhould he twfnty-one - 
lave got a new start for him If, on a higher plat- 
jform of emidoyment. Did he not deserve it? Ho 
quite smo that he did. 
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1 lAin tint \\ nt hoiro tl it cveriiTig fiom the 

Red Dt/Bps ^ith a tnoiii d conflict alioody begun* 
You have seen rleirly enough, in her interview with 
lliilip, what tint conflict was Here suddenly was 
an opening m the rocky wall which shut in the nar- 
vov \alky of Ijuunlntion, uheie all her piospect 
w IB the 1 emote unfathomed sky; and some of th^ 
ni uioiv haunting t iithly diligits were no longer 
out of her leich bhe might hive b oks, con^orsei 
affection—she iiiit,lit In or tidingb of the world froixt 
uiiicli\ei mind bid not ^et lost its sense of ezile) 
and it would be a kindii hs to Philip too, who was 
I itiable—cli arl^ ii >1 h ipi y , and perhaps here wss 
an opportunity indicitcd lor making her mmd mot0 
n 01 thy of its hi^In sf sonico—peihaps the nobleelj^ 
comilotcst de\ outness could haidly exist without 
some width of knowledge must she always live it| 
this resigned imprisonment? It was so blamelesSf 
so good a thing that there should be fnondship 
between her and Philip; the motnes that 
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;wer6 so unreasonable—so unchristian! But the 
|[tere monotonous warning|Game again and again— 
t she was losing the simplicity and cleamoss of 
er life by admitting a ground of concealment, and 
at, by forsaldng the simple rule of roiiunciation, 
e was throwing heiself under the seductive guid- 
ce of illimitable wants. She thought she had won 
length to obey the warning* before she allowed 
iersolf the next week to turn her steps in the even- 
Jng to the Red Deeps. But while she w'as resolved 
po say an afTectiondto faiewell to Philip, liow she 
ooked forwaid to that evening walk in the still, 
ecketed shade of the iiolluws, away fiom all that 
jus harsh and unlovely; to the affectionate admir- 
"^“Lg looks that would meet her; to the sense of com- 
jdeship that childish nieinorios would give to wiser, 
dderfalk; to tho oei tainty that Philip would care 
hear everything she said, which no one else cared 
*pr! It was a half-hour that it would be veiy hard 
turn her back upou,^ with tho sense that tliore 
buhl be no othei like it. Yet she said what she 
eaiit to say; she looked iiiiii as well as sad. ^ 
Philip, I have made up my mmd—it is right 
^at we should give each otlier up, in everything 
at memory I could not see you without conceal¬ 
ment—stay, I know what yon are going to say—it 
other people’s wrong feelings that make conceal- 
ent necessary; but cotiCi‘almeiil is bad, however 
^may be caused. 1 feel that it would bo bad 
I me, for us both. And tlieii, if our secret were 
isoovered, there would be nothing but misery — 
anger; and tlien we must part after all, 
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and it would 1>e harder, when we were need 


seeing each other.” ^ 

Fiiiljp’s face iiad Hushodi and there was a moment*, 
ary eageniebs of expiussion, as if he had been about' 
to roHist tljis dociHion with all his might. But he ^ 
coni lolled Linibelf, and said, with assumed calmness, J 
Well, Maggie, if wo must part, lot us try and fot-, 
get it for one half-hr>*ar: lot us talk together a little 
while—for the last time.” ' 


llo took her hand, and Maggie fi It no reason to * 
withdraw it: his quietness made her all the more^ 
sure she had given him great pain, and she wanted 
to show him how unwillingly she had given it. 
They walked together hand in hand in silence. ^ 
“Let us sit down in the hollow',” said Philip, 

“ where wo stood the Last time. See how the dog- 
roses have strewed the giound, and spread their opal 
•jnetals over it I" 

They sat down at the roots of the slanting ash. 
“I’ve begun my picture of yon among the Scotch 
firs, Maggie,” said Philip, “ so }ou must let me study 
your face a little, wliile you stay—since I am not to^’ 
see it again. Ploabe turn your bead this way.” Kl 
This was said in an entieating voieo, and it would 
have been very hard of Maggie to refuse. The full 
lustrous face, with uhe bright black coronet, looked * 
down like that of a divinity well pleased to be tjror-^ 
shipped, on the jiale-hued, small-featured face fchaf 
was turned up to it. ^ 

“ I shall be sitting for my second portrait then,’k 
she said, smiling “ Will it be larger than the^ 
other?” ’ 





••Oli yes, mucjli larger.^ It is an oil painting Yon 
Mil look like a tall Hamad^ ad, daik and stioug and 
moble, ]ust issued from one of the firlrccs, when the 
are casting tlitir afternoon sliidowH on llio 

j^ass ” 

* Yon seem to think raoie of piinTin^'tlnn of 
I thing noTv, Philip 

(ti ^‘Perhaps 1 do,” siid Philip, rithoi sadl> , ^‘lut I 
)'think of too niiny things —s(\v ill soits of sec Is, 
^ and get no gr^at liar» c st trom iii)- one of the in 1 m 

^ Otiised with Biihccptil ility in tvtr;> diuetion, ind 
effectue ficult> m nono 1 c'aie tor ] iiriliug ind 
'music; I care fn flis k lit ratiiro, ml in hi\il 
Jitfra+uiG, and luodciii hUi ituic I flutter all w i\s, 

« and fly m nt uc * 

f “But surely thit is a hii>piiu S8 have so rainy 
^ tastes—to cu] \ so may iKautifiil thn,^-.—v\h(.n 
they are witlim your rt icli,^ sn I Maoern, m isin_,ly , 
“ It alvv v\ s s( I me d to nu i soit of (lev c r stni id tjy 
onl’V to 1 ive one soil it i ih nl— alinos hi i a cuiici 
jiigeon ’ 

• “It raifht be a Inpj mess to have man^ tisfos if 
were like otln r mt n, ’ said Philip, bittc rly I 
might get some powoi and distinction ly imro 
^mediocxit^, as they do; at least 1 sluiild get those 
^middling silihfaetions 'whieh iniko men (.ontented to 
|do without ^leat onc^s, I migh*^ lliink sociit} at “st 
agree ibli. then. But nothing i c nld m eke life 
[,»*WQrth the purdi ibe mone y of p iin to me, but somo 
Ity thit would hft mo abo\e the dead k\ol of 
^'l^ymenal existence. Yes —+hcie is one thing a 
^Bsion answers as well as a f icidty ” 
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Maggie did not hear tfio last words: slie 
struggling against the ooiiBciousness that Philips 
words liad set her o^vn disf'oiitont vibrating again 
it nb<‘d to do. 

T iindorstand what yon mean,” she said, “ thougHl 
I know so inhoh lews than you do, I used to thinl^^l 
I could never bear life if it kept on being the sained 
ev(^ry day, an<l 1 must always be doing things o® 
no consequence, and never laiow anything greater,*^ 
Put, dear PJiilij), I Ihiiik we are only‘like children,^ 
that some one w^ho is wiser is taking care of. Is it'J^ 
not right to resign ourselves entirely, whatever niay.| 
be denied us? 1 have found great peace in that fori 
the last two or thrt,‘f' years—even joy in subduing,| 
my own wdll.” , i 

“Yes, Maggie,” said Philip, vehemently; “and^ 
you arc shutting yourselves up in a iiaiTOW self- 
jdelusivf) fanaticism, which is only a way of escaping ; 
pain by starving into dulness rill tlie highest powers 
of your nature. Joy and pcjico gre not resignation 
resignation is the willing endurance of a pain that^ 
is not allayed—that you don’t expect to he allayed.3 
Stupef&etion is not resignation : and it is stupefaction'-! 
to remain in ignorance— to shut up all the avenues^? 
by which the life of your fellow-men might become;'; 
known to you. I ar: not resigned; I am not sure:^^ 
tluit life is long enough to learn that lesson. 
are not resigned: you arc OJily trying to stupe^J 
j’ourself.” .3 

Maggie’s lips trembled; she felt there was Bom^ 
tmlh in what Philip said, and yet there was a deeperj 
consciousness that, for any immediate application^ 






pTC' TO heir condtict, it was no bettor than Msity. ' 
®fer double inipreBsion corresjjoiidod to the double 
pihpulse of tho apeaker, Rilip soriouely believed 
Ppvhat he said, but he said it with velwimence because 

I _ 

pit made an argiiinent agairiBt llio resolntioii. that 
;^ppl)0i3Gd his wislies. But Wsi^-gie's face* made more 
gohildlike by tho gathering tears, touched liini with a 
jjjJenderor, less egoistic feeling. • He took her hand 
t^hd said gently— 

“Don’t let*u8 lliiuk of suoh things in this short 
.^alf-hour, Maggie. I^ct ns only care about being 
Altogether. . • • • Vve shall bcj friends in spite of 
ifseparatioTi. .... AVe shall always think of each 
;Vpther. I shall be glad to live as long as you are 
?’ilive, because I sball think there may always come 
;,ra time when I can—when you will let mo help you 
some way.” 

“What a dear, good brother you would have beeti,^ 
.'j^Philip,” said Maggie, sniilirig through tho haze of 

»if 

3tears. “I think you woidd have made as much 
ffnas about me, and been as pleased for mo to love 

{i'iv 

T-yon, as would have satisfied even ino. You would 
riiave loved mo well enough to bear with me, and 
forgive me eveiything. Thai was w'hat I always 

^ngod that Tom should do. 1 was nc>'(‘r satisfied 
£ith a Uifle of anything. That is w'hy it is better 
^6x me to do without earthly happiness altogether 
. I never felt that I had enough music—I 
l^anted more instruments playing together—I wanted 
^pioes to be fuller and deeper. Do you ever sing 
mow, Philip?” she added abruptly, as if she had for- 
itrOtten what went before. 
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“Yes,” he said, “ever^ day, almost. 

^ oice IS only middling—like everything else in 

“ Oh, Bing me bomelhmg—just one song. I 
Ixtftou to that bcfnie I go—something you used to? 
sing at Lorton on a Satutday afternoon, when Wd^ 
had the dra'fllmg lOom all to ouistUes, and I put my^ 
apron o^ **i my head to hslon." 

“J know,*' said Yhihp, and Maggie buried her 
face in h^r hinds, while he sang ^oito iHiCf, ^^Love 
m liei ejes ails plajing and tlieii sa'id, “That’s it, 
isn’t It?” 


“ Oh no, 1 won’t stay,” said Maggie, start mg up. 
*'It will only haunt me. Let us walk, Philip, 
must go home ” 

She movi d away, so that he was obliged to rise 
and follow bei. 


“Maggie,” he said, in a lone of remonstrance, 
don’t persist in this wilful, seribelesb pn\ation. It 
makes me wietched to boo you benumbrng and 
Clamping >oni nahiie in this wiy. You were so 
tull of lif«^ \\hen jou weie a child ■ I thought you^ 
woull be A hiilliant woman—all wit and bnght' 
imigifiition And it flislieb out in your face stiU,' 
until you draw that \cil of dull quiescence over it.” 

“ Win do you speak so bitterlj to mo, Philip?”- 
said Maggie. \ 


“Bee luse I foieseo it will not end well* yon can' 

novel carry on this self-torture.” ^ 7 

“ 1 Hliall h ive strength given me,” said Magg^dJ,^ 

tremulomly. ^ 

“ No, you will not, Maggie no one has strength. 

given to do wliat is unnatural. It is mere cowardi(^H 

« 
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tiO seok safely in negations. No character becomes 
^fftyong m that wa\. Youtwill bo thiown into the 
Jj^yorld some day, and then e\eiy ration il satisfartion 
|of yonr nature tint ;jou deny now, will assault you 
^e a savage app* nto/’ ^ 

Maggie started and paused, looking at Philip with 
alarm in her fac e. 

'‘Philip, how dale you slif^vo mo in this way? 
You aie a te.^'iiitn ” 

“No, I am not but lo've gives insight, Maggie, 
andirnight oft< u gi\(s foieln hng. Lt'ttcn to me— 
Jet me supply ^ou wilh books, do kt me see you 
BOmetanoB — Im >oiir hi other and ttathii, as jou 
Said at Lor (on It is h wrong that you should 
see me than that ^oii Hhould be (ommitting this 
long smcide.” 

Maggie felt uinlik to speak. She bhook her In ad 
and w ilk» d on in sih ik (, till thej came to the tnd* 
of the hootch his, and slie put out Ini hand in sign 
of palling. • > 

“Do you banibh mo fiom Hub place foi cvei, then, 
jilaggie ? bnrely 1 may come and walk m soioe- 
Hmes ? Tf I meet you by chance, tJicre is no con- 
Ipealment m that ? ” 


' It is the n omeut wlieu our icsolution seems about 
^ become ine\ocabU—when the fatal iron gates 
are about to close 'ipon us—that tests our strength. 
*tjien^ after horns oi cleai reasoning and fiim com 
fiction, we snatch at any sojihistiy that will nulli^ 
our long struggles, and bnng us the detcat that we 
better tnan victory. 

felt her heart leap at this subterfuge of 
II. • a 
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Philip's, and there passed ovei her face that almoj 
injp€ic(.ptible she ok wIp h accompanies any reliet^J 
He Biw it, and tli( y piilci in silence 

Philip's s use ol the situation 'was too corupletd^'] 
for him not to bo visiti cl with im mg fears Ic st he^ ^ 
had bi t n inti r\ t mug Tf o ])i (siiiuptnonsly in tho % 
action of Maggie’s constunet—j ihaps for a selfish 
end But no*—ho pf^^uld<d hinihtlf hiB end waBjS 
notsensh. He hid little lioic tint Macgie would 
cvci return tho strong feeling he liil for her, and * 
it must bo bett i for M iggios fiitui lift, when these 
pf tt} i iinily ohst uIt s to hi r lici d im hid disippe ai ed, 
tint llie p sent sheuld nit I (iiliitly saciificed, 
and that she should h n e s i } 11 itunity of culture 
—hcrai inlntlim^o with i iniiid il le theiulgac 
It \ el if the SI shi w is ii nv coi ilemned to Inc with^ 

II wt only li k fir onou^h off f i the (onsiqutuoe 
of OUT attions, wt t in ilw i>h find s irno ^i ml m the 
comhiiiaticn of le suits by which the se ai tie ns can be 
justili d by adojiting tho j iiit of \icw of a Piom- 
doneo who arriiigts iisuits, or ef a pi ilesophci whO 
ti ices them, wc shill find it possille to obtain perfect 
c iiipl icoiu } in ch osing to do whit is in si agic table { 
to us m tiie [iiesent moment And it was mthis 
way that Philip justified his subtle cfl its to over«| 
oomo M iggii s 1 1 lo j>i imj. ting nnst a concealment^ 
that would intioduce doublonesB into her own nimd^ 
and might cause new misery to those who had iheS 
primary natural claim <n her But time was a fiUftjj 
plus of jtiRsion in him that mode him half ind^^ 
pendent of justifying mitivcs IIis longing to sef 
Maggie, and make an e Icment in hei life, had m 
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of that savage impulse to snatcli an offered joy, 
which spnngR fiom a life in ^\lnch tho nicntil and 
hodily constitution hdio made imii picdoiuinato. 
He had not Ins full bhaio iii Iho (omn.oij good of 
^men. he could not e^(•n piihs muhtoi with ihe iii- 
Signiheant, but must be biiiLdid out for pitj, and 
^excepted fiom ivliat uas a maltor of couibc ifiitli 
others. Eicn to M.igirif hf an (\ctptioii: it 
was clear tint tho thouglit of his being hci lovtr 
^had ne\ei ciikiid Iki mind. 


Do not thiiJv too h.iidlj of Philip. Ugly and 
defonned ])e(»plc lu)\t guut imd of unuhu.il \iitues, 
because the^ .ue liLiU to be imromfort- 

^able without tlnm* but the tl«ory that iimisn.il 
virtues sining 1)\ a direct c».n‘''‘qiunce out of pn 
Bonal dibiul\ lilt as aiiinialH thicker wool 
in severe climitcs is pci hips a little ovustirimej. 
The tcniptiitions of bcaut> an much dwelt upon,* 
but I fancy the} oul^ he .11 the siino loLition to tliose 
of uglim hs, «iB the temytdion to excess at a feast, 


where tho d«li#.ht8 arc \siud for eje and eai as 
^well as palate, luaih to tho temptations that^assail 
tlhe dcdppiatioii of hungci. Docs not the Hunger 
rTower stand as tho tjqie of the utinobt trial to what 
1^ human in ns ? 

Philip had never beet, soothed by that motliei’s 
"live which flows cat to us in the greater abundance 


^^oauae our need is gieater, which clings to us tlie 
%ore tendoily because we are tho loss likoly to be 
gHauers in the game of life; and the sense of Ins 
%fhez’s affection and indulgence towards him was 
by th^ keenei perception of his fathePs 





faults. Kept aloof &om all piactical life 68 Bh{li| 
had been, and b^ iiatiiif^ half icuimme m sensitiyf 
ness, he had some of thi uomaii’s mtoleiant repulS 
Bion lowaids woildlintss and the deliberate pur66i{ 
of B( lisiial eujo} niont, and tins one strong nat 
tie Ill hifa life—bin reUtion as a son—was like 
acliing limb to him. Perhaps Ihtro is luevitabl, 
something morbid id a human bring Mho is m anj 
way nnfavoiiiably oxcopted from oidinary oonditionsj 
until the good foice has had time to tnumph; am}' 
it has laril^ had time lor that at tii o-and twentJV, 
Tliat foioe was piesent in Philip in much strengt^ij 
but the sun huiibtlf looks kLolo thiough the momti 
iiig mists. ^ 


i 
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CHAPTER* TV. 


ANOTITEIt LOVE-SCENE. 


Pf ■ 
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^ABLY in tlio followinfv April, nearly a year after 
:jhat dubious parting you have just witnessed, you 
Way, if you like, again see Maggie entering the Red 
^eepB through the group of Scotch firs. But it is 
^rly afternoon and not evening, and the edge of 
lljiharpness in the spring air makes her draw her 
&ge shawl close about her and trip along rather 
i^tiiokly; tliough she looks round, as usual, that she 
^ioay take in the sight of her beloved trees. There 
^ a more eager, inquiring look in her eyes than 
|^]?e was last Juno, and a smile is hovering about 
^r-lipB, as if some playful speech were awaiting 
nght hearer. The hearer was not long in ap> 

^St'rake back your Corinne" said Maggie, drawing 
from under her shawl. “ You were right in 
l^mg me she would do me no good; but you were 
thinking I should wish to be like her.’' 
Wouldn’t you really like to be a tenth Muse, 
|i;'Maggie?” said Philip, looking up in her face 
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aa we look at a 8ist putmg lu the cloUda the 
promises us a bright h(d\tii onee moie ^ 

“Net d all/ said Maggie, laughing. ^*Th8! 
Muses wcT » Tironifiitible goddtsseb, I think- 
obliged ilwi^s to ( urj lollh and musical mstrtt* 
luonls abeiit ‘^ilh tlum If I cxrru 1 a inrp in tht£ 
rbmato, yc u know, 1 rauht ha\ c a gi een baize cover ^ 
foi it—and I should bo suit to leave it behind me^' 
bv uusliLi ’ 

ITou iigKt with me in not lil ing Poimne, then?’*^ 
I didu t finihli the b lok, biiJ M iggio. “ As soon 
as I tame to the blond haired uiig lady reading 
the piik, 1 shut it up, uil t iinintd to re id no 
furtlui 1 t iLsvvv that tint 1 f,lit (implciioned j,iil 
would will i\\ ly all the 1 \o frrm Coininc and make i 
h(i misu i) 1 1 lu del nnii 1 to k id no moro 

books wluK tlu lloul hill 1 wotmii t my away 
all tlie 1 iipiness I hhoill b gm to hive a pre¬ 
judice agiiiist thorn. It }ou ouild give me some 
sloij, new, win re the (Ink w ii iii Iniimplis, it 
would rest i( tlic taluur 1 w ml to avenge 
ficbuca md 1 loi i Madv )i ml Aliniu and all the s 
rebt if tlie lUik unlnijv fiKs binto jouaiemy”^ 
tut 31, vou ought to pi I uve mv mind fiom preju-'*' 
dictb—you XIc alwa’^b ii,^uiiig xgainbt pieiudices.” 

“Well pci hips ^on will ivengc the dark women ^ 
in youi own ptrsiii ml ciiry iwa} all the love* 
fjom >oui coubiii Luc} She ib buie to have some'^ 
hxndb mo y uug man of St s at her feet now;^ 
and ^ou hive onlv to bhine u)fn him—your 
little cousin will bo quite quenched in your beams’* ^ 
“Philip, that IS not piotty of you, to apply myS 



l^isense to anything real, said Maggie, looking 
wurL “As if I, with niy old gowns and want of 
»u acoomplishmentB, could bo a rival of dear little 
who knows and does all sorts of charming 
lings, and is ten times prettier than I an;—even 
f I were odious and base enough to with to be her 
ival. Besides, I never go to aunt Deane’s when 

tifM / 

mny one is there: it is only dear Lucy is 

igood, and loves me, that she comes to see me, and 

r '^ill have me' go to see her sometimes.” 

“Maggie,” said Philip, with surprise, “it is not 

I 

ydke you to take playfulness literally. You must 
^have been in St Ogg’s Ibis morning, and brought 
l-i^way a slight infection of dulnoss.” 

1^. “Well,” said Maggie, smiling, “if you meant that 
pTor a joke, it W'as a poor one; but T tlioiiglit it was 
!‘(i very good iv]»roof. 1 tlionghi you wanted to re- 

;ihmd me that I am vain, and wish overv one to 

^ • 

^admire me most. But it isn’t for that, that I’m jeal¬ 
ous for llho dark women—not because I'm dark my- 
'■^ielf. It’s because 1 afways care the most about the 
/unhappy people; if the blond girl were forsaken, 
hi should like her best. 1 always take the ^ide of 
^0. rejected lover in the stories.” 

Then you would never have the heart to reject 
^ 0^0 yourself—should you, Maggie?” said Philip, 
^^shing a little. 

don’t know,” said Mjiggie, hesitatingly. Thou 
|wth a bright smile—“ I think perliax3S I could if ho 
?$re very conceited; and yet, if ho got extremely 
humiliated afterwards, I should relent.” 

often wondered, Maggie,” Philip said, with 
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Bomo eflfort, wlietlier you wouldn’t really 
likely to love a man that otlior women Were nqlj 
likely to lo\ e ” \ 

“That woiill df^) nd on ^hit they didn’t like 
him for,” Rud liu^'liiiigy “He might 

very disag etablo IL imglit look at me through. 
an eye glaRR stuck in hib cvt, mikinjc a hideous fane,$ 
as young Te iry dots^ I should think other women ^ 
are not fond of that, but I ucier Alt any pity fctr<^ 
young Tony, I’ve iu\tr an^ jity foi conceited 
people, bocaufle I think they cairy ihtir comfort 
about with them." 

“But suppose, Maggie — sun n it was a man? 
who was net loiic i1(d—who fPt hr 1 id ii thmg to 
bo cmceiitd about — wli • hil bin niuked 
childliood for a pcculiir kmd of huffenng — and to 
whom >ou wcio the diy fltir of li s —who love^ 

^ou, w 01 shipped > i s > entiidv U al he frit it hap¬ 
piness inough toi him if > u would 1 t him boo you 
at laie moimnts . . . ' 

Philip piuRcdwith a pii * ol* d) \1 1 st Ins con-♦ 
fiBBion should nit bli irt ihis \eiy h i])pm( bs—i 
of t he [f ime die a 1 flint h id ke y t his loi i mute through^ 
long m mtiis A iiibh of sell conseioiisn ss told bim^ 
tint ho was besotted to La^e sai 1 ill tins Maggie^fl|^ 
111 inner tl is inoinin^ had boon as uucc nstrained andQ 
indiiTerent as ever 

But bIio was not loiaing mdifltrent now Strtm 
with the umiHual emotion in I’hilip s tone, she had^ 
turned quickl} to look at him, and aH lio went 
speaking, a great change came over her face—a fitml 
and slight spasm of the features such as we Be$ J 





^ple who hear some nowH that will requiio thorn 
readjust their cmiceptions of tho past. She was 
^xiite Bileut, and, wallxing on towards Iho tnink of 
fkUen ti€o, she sit down, as if fibo bid in’ si length 
S spare for her museb s. bhe w as trembling 
“Maggie,” said Philip, getting mofo and more 
rmed m e^eiyfresb njonieiit of silence, “I was 
fool to say it— forget that Pv e said it. I shall be 
otented if tbingis ( iii be as they woie.” 

The hstrobs with wbii h lit sptbe injjfd Maggie 
to say something. “I am o i Miipiised, Pliilip—I 
^Imd not tbouplit of it.” And the efibit to say this 
brought the tc us dt wn too 

f “ JIas it made ■you h ile ii c Miggio?” muI Philip, 
^inipetuemsly. “Do >ou think Tin a pnbumptuous 
•fool?” 

jy “Oh, Philip 1” Slid Maggie, “how c ui \ou think 
I have sueh feohiigs?—as if 1 weie not gi u ful for* 
love But .... but I hul never thought 
yom being m'y It beiimd bO tai oS—like 

dream—only like one of the bloinb cue imagines 
Irn-that I should over ha\e a lovei.” 

“Then can jou lH»ar to think of mo as jom lover, 
,ggic saitl Philip, selling himbclt by her, and 
ig hex hand, m tho elation of a suddoii hope. 
JDo you love me ? ” 

aggie tuim 1 rather pale: this dinet question 
imed not easy to answei But hei eyes met 
*liilip’s, whieh weiu in tins moment liquid and 
ktitiliil with hebcechmg love. Sim spoke with 
saltation, yet with sweet, simple, girlish tondemebs. 
think 1 eould hardly lov e any one better: there 
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IB nothing but whit T love you for ” She paused Sf 
littlo A^ hile, and then added “ But it will be betteif^ 
foi ua not to aav an} ra ic ibout it—won’t it, dear | 
riiihp ^ You know we eouldn t ei en be friends, if 
our fripndbhii) wire di^.fcured I huc^ never lelt 
that I wdf- light m w ly d out seeing yon-^S 

Ihougli it hxB been pc pi i nis to me in aome ways^^^ 
and new 1iii ft n ei nr s u])on me btioii^lv again, that ‘ 
it will lexd to evil. 

* But no evil hia comr Miggu , and if you had« 
Icon ^uiclfd bj tint fc ii bcfoic. jou vsou’d only”* 
ha* c lived till cmgli iiiotliei die ii\ benumbing year, 
mstexd of loviviug into ><»ur it iI sc If ' 

Maggu bh >c^k 1 fT he il ‘It bis 1 ecnvoiy Bweety"^ 
1 know — ill tbo t liking to clbti and the bookSj« 
an 1 lilt f( 11 ng th it 1 bid the w ilk to look foiward 
to, when T t uid tell vo i llif tl oiiglita that had come 
►into my he id wliiJc^ 1 w is iw ij fum joii But it 
li IS mile me re stir bs it liab nude me think a gieat 
de il ab >ut the v\( il 1, ind 1 Ji i\ p luij) dieiit thoughts 
agim —1 vgCt wt iiy of my 1 me—irid then it cuts 
mo to^lii h lit iftcivv 1**^, lint I bhonld ever have 
felt wc iiy of iny Iith i \ il ni lh r I think what^ 
you e 111 being benumbed was belter better foi me 
foi tlifii my Rclhsb debiita weic benumbed,” 

Philip hil nsen agiin, ml w ib wdking back% 

I 


wu 'h iiid forw lids ini])iticnllv 

‘ Ko, Mi^^ie, you hive wi mg ideis of self-coiji* 
qu at as 1 vt (ft n tell you, Wliit you call self^iJ 
couepiebt—blinlmg ind deafening yourself to all buti 
one train of iinpi c ssi ms — is only the culture ofl 
m noiumia m a natuie like yours.” ^ 
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]E[6 liad spoken 'nith some irritation, but noiiv be 
down by her again, and took her hand. 

** Don’t think of tlie past now, Mdggj«, think only 
^ our love. If jou can really fling to me with aU 
roni heart, evcrj obstacle will bo o\(itome in time: 

?e need only wait 1 can li\e on hop*e Tjock at 
[^0; Maggie; tell me agiin, it is possible for jou to 
leve me. Don’t look away fioift me to that cloven 
^0; it IS a bad omen.” 

She tuim d he r large daik glance upon liim with a 
smile. 

^ “Come, Maggie, say one kind woid, or else jou 
Jwoxo belter to me* at 1 oilon you ask'd me if 1 
c'should like ^ou to kiss me—chnt ^ou icniLinhei ? 
and you piomibcd tc kiSS nm when jou met mo 
again. You UL\<r kept the prcin^e" 

The neolk^tiou of ^hit eliillihli innt ranio as 
a sweet relief to Miggu* It mule the pKsmt « 
moment less strange t> lui. Mu kissed him almost 
as simjd} and quictl} .is slio hid done wlieri she 
\ was twcho veais old. Philip’s eyes flaslud with 
* delight, but his next woids woie woids of (^iscein 

^^You doni seem }i ippj enough, Miggie you are 
jpofeing jourself to sa^ you love me, out of pitj.” 

“No, Philip,” said Miggw, rhakmg hei head, in 
5r old childish way ; “J ui t'llmg you the tiutli 
tt IB all new uud stiaiige to me , but 1 don’t think 
could lo^e any one better than I love you. I 
i6nld like always to bve with you—to make you 
vppy. I have always been hippy when I ha^o 
with you. Theu is only one thing I will not 
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do for your sake: I will never do anytliirig 
wound my father. You must never ask that 

ti 




me. 


“No, Maggie: I will ask nothing — I will b© 
eveTythiTig—I’ll wait another year only for a kisB^'l 

rt ^ bB' d 

you will only give me the first place in your 

“ No,” said Maggie, smiling, “ 1 won't make yoi 
wait so long as tliat.” But then, looking 8 eriou 9 | 
again, she added, as she rose from her seat— 

“ But what would your own father say, 

Oil, it is quite impoHsible wo can over be more thalfl 
friends—brother and sister in secret, as we hayi9| 
been. I-jot us give up thinking of everything elsei.® 
“No, Maggie, 1 can’t give ytui up—unless y6;p^ 
are deceiving me—unless you really only care fo^ 
mo as if I were your brother. 'I’oll me the truth.;^ 
“ Indeed I do, Thilip. What happiness have I’l* 
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ever had so great as being with you ?—since I wa^Cfi 
a little girl—the days 1'oin was good to me. AndJ 
your mind is a sort of world, to me : you can tell 

11 

all T w'ant to know. I think I should never be tirei 
of being witli you.” 

TJiey were walking hand in linrid, looking at ea^ 
otlier ; Maggie, indeed, was hurrying along, for soj 
felt it time to he gone. But the sense that thi^ 
parting was near, made her more anxious lest 
should have unintonlionally loft some painful' 1 
pression on Philip’s mind. It was one of thoi 
dangerous mcjments when speech is at once si^cs 
and deceptive—wh(»ii fc^eling, rising high abov©'^!^ 
average depth, leaves flood-marks which are 
readied agaiiL 



’stopped to pari among tlie Scotch firs. 


** Then my life will bo filled with hope, Maggie— 
I shall he liappier than other men, in spite of 
Isll? We do belong to eacli ('ther—for always— 
Plirhether we are apart or together?” 

Philip: I should like never to part: I 
ohotild like to make your life v^ery hajipy.” 

Si “.I am waiting for something else — 1 wonder 
Whether it will come.” 

p;-'Maggie smiled, with glistening tears, and then 
|£s1»oped her t.ill head to kiss tlie pale face that was 
of pleading, timid love—like a woman's. 

I She had a moment of real happiness then — a 
i'inoinent of belief that, if there were sacrifice in 
ifthis love, it was all the richer and more satisfying. 
She turned away and hurried i;omc, feeling that 


^in the hour since she had trodden this road before, 
Ja new era had begun for her. The tissue of viiguc* 
Jtbroains must now' g(*r narrower and narrower, and 
riiH the threads of tljought and nmotion he gradually 
^.’absorbed in the woof of her aciual daily life. 





CHAPTEE V. 


TIJE CLOVEN THEE. 

Sf.' 

Secrets are rarely betrayed '^r discovered accordingly: 
to any programme our iear bas ykctchod out. Fear/?- 
ifi aliiioHt always liauiited by terrible dramatic scenes, . , 4 - 
wliicli recur in spite of tlio bc'st-argued probabilities j" 
against ibeiu ; and during a year that Maggie had V 
■ bad tlie burthen of concoalinent on her mind, the 
possibility of discovery liad continually presented 4 - 
itself under the foim of a siiddf'ii meeting with her' lip; 
father or lorn when she wais walking with Philip in 
the E(^d Deeps. She ^^afl aware that this was not '^^ 
one of th(3 most likely events ; but it was the scenei^ 
that most completely symbolisod her inward dread,, 
Those slight indirect suggestions which are depen- 
dent on apparently trivial eoincid<3nce8 and incalcu,*^^ 
lable slat(!B of mind, are tlje favourite machinery of 
Fact, but are not the stuflF in which imagination iaS 
apt to worlc. 

Certainly one of the persons about whom Maggie'|£;^ 
fears wero furthest from troubling themselves wa^ 
her aunt Pullet, on whom, seeing that she did ^ 
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iTe in St Ogg*s, and was neither sharp-eyed nor 
arp- tempered, it would surely have been quite 
irhimsioal of tliem to fix rather than on aunt Glegg. 
d yet the channel of fatjility—the patliway of the 
phghtning—was no other than aunt Pullet. She did 
|I^t ^live at St Ogg’s, but the road from Garum Firs 
Pay by the Red Deeps, at the end opposite that by 
^which Maggie entered. '* 

The daj’’ after Maggie’s last meeting with Philip, 
•l^being a Sunday on which Mr Pnllet was boiuid to 
\J|appear in funeral lial-b.md and scarf at St Ogg’s 
^.'Church, Mrs Pullet made this the occasion of dining 
' with sister Glegg, and laking tea witli poor sister 
? quiver. Sunday was the one day in the week on 
lv which Tom was at home in Ihe afternoon; and to- 

V . , _ ' 

..day the brighter spirits ho had been in of late had 
‘^'flowed over in unusual]/ cheerful open chat with his 
:„father, and in the invitation, “Come, Magsie, you 
■:' come too! ” when ho strolled out with liis mother in 
^ the garden to see the .advancing cheiTy hhmsoins. 
'^H© had been better pleased with Maggiu since she 
■^.had been loss odd and ascetic; ho was even getting 
|;.|jathor proud of her: several poisons had roniarkod 
ph' his hearing that his sister was a very fine girl. 
CTo-day there was a peculiar brightness in her face, 
C;due in reality to an under-current of excitement, 
^hioh had as much doubt and jiain as pleasure iu 
fitj hut it might pass for a sign of happiness. 

You look very well, my dear,” said aunt Pullet, 
ilhaking her head sadly, as they sat round the tca- 
“ I niver thought your girl ’ud be so good- 
Ipdking, Bessy. But you must wear pink, my dear: 
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that blue thing as your aunt Glogg.gavo you toS 
you into a crowflower. Jano novor was tasty, TOi^' 
don’t you weai* that gowi* o’ mine ?” 

“ It is so yirfitty and so smart, aunt. I think it’l 
too showy for mo—at least for my other cloth^^l 
that I mutt wear with it,” 

“ To bo sure, it ^ud be unbecoming if it wash*^^ 
well known you’ve 'got thorn belonging to you 
can aflbrd to givo you such things when theyVe^ 
done w'itli ’em themselves. It stands to reason 
must give my own niooo clothes now and thenT^^ 
such things as I buy every year, and never weatij 
anything out. And as for Lury, lliere’s no giving^^v 
to her, for she’s got everything o' the choicest ^^2 
sister Deane may well hold her bead up, thoug^^ 
she lor)ks dreadful ^^allow, poor thing—I doubt thisjf® 
liver comjdaint ’ull oiirry her off. That's what thia^^-- 
• new vicar, this Dr Kenn, said in the funeral sennonJ', 
to-day.” 

“ Ah, he’s a wonderful prpacljer, by all aocount-r^lr 
isn't he, Sophy V” said Mrs TuUivor, 

" V\iiy, Lucy had got a collar on this blessed day/1^ 
continued Mrs Pullc*t, wdth her eyes fixed in a ruinjS 
nating manner, “as I don't say I haven't got 
good, but I must look out my best to match it.” 

“ Miss Lucy’s cp’iled the bell o’ St Ogg’s, 
say : that's a cur’ous word,” observed Mr PuUe^ 
whom the mysteries of etymology sometimes 
with an oppressive weight. 

“ Pooh I ” said Mr Tullivor, jealous for Maggie 
“she’s a small thing, not much of a figure. >vBiii 
fine feathers make fine birds. I see nothing , 
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pkoaiire bo much m those diminutive women 5 they 
^ok silly by tIip side 0' the men—out o’ proportion. 
Sfheh I chose niy wife, I chose her the right size— 
lifeither too liLtle nor too biir.” 

{Vj^> ■“ 

5 Tlie poor wife, with her withered beaiitj', smiled 
^complacently. • 

^^ But the men aren’t all big,” said uncle Pullet, 
|ftOt without some sel f-re fore nee; ‘‘a young fellow 
Wy bo good-loohing and yet nf>t be a six-foot, like 
^faslei Tom liei-o.” 

“All, it's po'*]’ 1 :ilkiiig about lilileiioss and bigness, 
;;ii^nybody may think it's a mercy they're straight,” 
said aunt Pnlhl. “ Th(*i(‘'s that misiuade son o’ 
Lawyt*!' Wakoiu’s — 1 saw him at church to-day. 
Dear, deai’ I to think o’ the ju-operty he’s like to 
have ; and they say he's very iiueer and lonely— 
doesn’t like much coniivinv, I shouldn't wonder if 

^ J • 

he goes out. of his mind j for wo never eon 10 along ^ 

^e road but lie’s a-scrainbling out o'the trees and 

"■ > 

hramhlos at the Bed Deeijs.” 

• • ‘ 

This wide sta{<'Uient. )iv \^llich ]\rrB Pullet reia-e- 

» * I 

Benloil the fact tJiat she had twice seen Philip at ihe 
ipOL indicated, ju'odneed an cireet on Maggie which 
Ifejs all tlio stronger bocause Tom sate opposite her, 
|ud she was iuleusely anxious look iiidiflercnt. 
A.t, Phiiii»’s iiauKi she had l)liish(‘d, and the hlush 
Se^epened every instant from conscioueness, until 
^6 mention of the Bed Dce]»a mad(» her feel as if 
ivholo secret were betrayed, and she dared not 
iven hold her tea-spoon lest, she should show how 
she, trembled. She sat wdtli licr liaiids clasped 
ma^ the table, not. daring to look round. Happily, 

• u 



her father was seated ou the same side'with horse^ 
beyoijd Lejr iiiielc J’ullet, aud ooiild not see her fao^^ 
witliout stooping fi>r,vaid. Her mother's Toic^ 
brought llie livst. r<.‘lief—turning the converBatiori 
for Mrs Tullivcr was always alarmed when 
name of WHkern was mentioned in her husband® 
presence. Gradually jMjjggit; recoverj*d composure® 
(jiiougli to look U]> ber e^'es met Tom’s, but hsf^ 
turned away liis lioad iininediately : aud she went^ 

• • viS 

to bed that night womlering if lie had gathered anyj^ 
Hus]iieion from lier (‘(uifieo'on. Ptnli.ijts not : perhapsr'^ 
he would think it ufis onlv her alarm at her aunt’s?^ 
mention of^Vakeni ber«)rc h'*r falln-r: that was the*'']' 
interyirotatinn lier uiolln;r had put on it. To horV 
father, Wakeni 'v^;^y like a disfiguring disease, of^-; 
which ho was ohliircd lo eiidiiro Iho conK(;ionenesa,j<' 
but was exasjierated Ui have llio existence recogh; 
r nised bv othiu’s: and no amount oi‘ sensitiveness 

‘ * ' U fJl 

in her ahoul her father could bo .airprising, Maggie 
thouglit. ^ ^ Ti 

But Tom was loo k'‘''n-sightcd to rest satisfiei; 
uitli such an intorp'-etation: he had .seen clearl^l 
onoimli that there was sf'ineilnng distinct frora^ 




anxiety about h.er father in ]Maggi‘‘'s excessive coh-^ 
fusion. In trying to recall all the details that couldrl 




give shape to kis susiiicioris, ho remomhered on 
lately lieariiig liis modier scfdd Maggie for walking! 
in the Bod Dccjis vvlicn the ground was wet, 
bringing hom(^ shoes clogged witli red soil; Btilllt 
Torn, reiaining all his old repulsion for Philip*^ 
deformity, shrank from attributing to his sister thS^^ 
probability of feeling more than a friendly interei 
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Q 'such an unfortunate exception to the common run 
|jof mon. Tom's was a ruiiure which had a sort of 
^iiperstitious repiignfinoo 1o ovorything exceptional, 
love for a di'fianmil man would be odious in any 
p?:;Woman — in a sisler inlolerable. But if she had 
iwbeen carrving on any kind of intorcourse whatever 
^^^with Philip, a slop must be put to it at onco: she 
.^‘was dleolK'ving her father’s Slrongest feelings and 
liber brother’s exju’ess commands, besides comprorais- 
^f^ing herself by secret meetings. Ho loft homo the 
Jlnoxt morning in that watchful slate of mind which 
IfitTirns the most <»rdiiiary course of tilings into preg- 
]‘‘nant coincidmices. 

‘‘ I' Tliat afLcriuinn, ahout half-past three o'clock, Tom 
standing on tlie wharf, talking with Bub dakiu 
'■ .About the probahiliiy of the goti-l ship Adehiide 
^\<jomiug in, in a day or two, with results highly 
v: important to both <if them. • 

?'•' “Eh,*' said Bob, pareiitlu^tioally, as ho looked 
^'Over the fields on tJm u^Ikji side, c/f the n\e!' 'Mhero 
(ijgoes that enjoked ytuing Wakem. T know him or 
.shadder as far ofi’ as T can see ’em; J’lu.allays 
fighting on him o’ that side the river.” 


.A sudden tlmught seemed to havcN darted through 
mind. “ I must go, Boh,” ho said, “ I'vo 
^bmethirjg to attend to,” hurrying off to the waro- 
lOuse, where ho left notice for some one to take his 
lace-—he w'as callod away homo on peremptory 
usiness. 

,The swiftest paco and 1-ho shortest road took him 
gate, and Ikj was pausing to open it delilujr- 
that ho might w'alk into the house ’with an 

r^L 4 . 



appearance of perfect composure, wlien 

came oat at tlie front door in bonnet and sliawl.^ 

Hirt conjecture was fiilfilleu, and ho waited for 

at the }^at(. Kho started violently when she 

him. 

“Tom, how is it von are come homo? Is there^ 
anytliing the matter?” Mag^e spoke in a 
ti'omulous voice. ' "3 

“I'm come to walk willi yon to the Tied Deeps^ 
and meet Philip Walnan/' said Tom, Ihe centraM 
fold in Ins la'ow, which had becoim> hubilual withj^,^ 
him, deepening as ho spoko. 

Maggie stood he.lpless—puk' and cold. By sorne^^ 
ruoaiiN, then, Tom knew ev( rvtliing. i\t last sh@>^' 
sai'1, “Pm not going,” aiul iiiniod voimd. ' 

■'fe 

“ Ves, yon are: bnl 1 want to .speak to you first, if. 
Vvlioro is my father?” 

“ Onf vn horsel)Jick.'* '4i 

''t 

“ j\ nd my mother ? ” ,'11 

“ 111 the yard, I think, with the ])onltry.” ' 

“ ( can go in, then, wilho-it her seeing mo?” ' 

Thiiy walked in tugellier, and Tom, oiilering thd'M 
]iarl»iur, said to Maggie, “ Como in here.” 

She obeved, and he closed the door behind her.' 

“Now, Maggie, tell mo this instant everythniCT 
t.hat lias pas.sod octwcien you and Philip Wakem.”'^ 

“Dues my father know anything?” saiil Mag^e^ 
still trembling. 

“No,” said Tom, indignantly. “But he 
know, if yon attempt to use deceit towards me 
further.” 

“ I don't wish to use deceit,” said Maggie, 
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g ^ i l £r into rcBentmciit at bearing tiiia word applied to ? 
'|k,er\oonduct. 

me the w'liole trntli, iluni.” 

^‘Perbaj)is you know it.” 

Never mind wbetlier I know it or got. Toll me 
Exactly wliat bus happened, or my fullier aball know 
ii^verytliing." 

1 icll it for niv fatlior'p Ksdi<', tben.” 

' “Yea, it beeonn-s yon to prof(‘ss ufii'ction for 
your fjitber, when you luivti desjiised liia strongest 
.feelings.” 

“You never do wrong, Tom,” said Maggie, 
taunLingly. 

‘•Not if I kiiov/ it,” answered Tom, witli proud 


sincerity. “But [ bavo nolio’ng to say to you 
beyond this: tell me wbiit has passed between 
you and I'bibp Wakein. When did you first moot 
him ill the Red Deej)^?” ' 

“A y(w ago,'* said Mag.gie,, <^ni(‘tly. Toui’k 
seventy gave lier«a ^:ortain iiind »»[ deliaiice. and 


■kept her serist*, fif error in abeyance. “ You need 
'^tisk me no more queslious. We have been frix-ndly 
year. AYe have met and walked togetlior t>ften. 
!?El0 has lent me books.” 


“Is that all V” said Tom, lo<iking straight at her 


:,with bis frown. 


Maggie paused a moment; then, determined to 

;!itxiak6 an end of Torn's right to accuse her of decent, 
fi. , . ” ’ 

Slie said, haughtily— 

“ No, not quite all. On Saturday lie trdd me that 
loved me. I didn’t think of it before then—I liad 
thought of liim as an old friend.” 
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“ And yon encouraged him ? ” said I’om, with an^ 


expression of disgust. 

‘‘I told him lhat I loved liirn 1f)0.” 






> ‘ ‘ f 

Tom was silent a few mouKUits, looking on tho^ 
ground ami f^y>wuing, v-'itli his hands in his pockets. ’ 
At last he looked up and said, coldly— X 

“Now, then, Maggie, thfTO are hut two courses^* 
for you to take; either you vow solemnly to me, '■ 
W'ith your hand on my father’s Ihhle, :hai. you will 
never have another meeting or fij>eaK anoUier word 
in ])rivate witli Philip Wakem, or you refuse, and I ■ 
tell my father cverylliing; and this month, when by 
ruy oxortions he juight b*' made happy once more, 
you will cause Idui the IjIow (>r knowing that yon 
are a dis»»hedn‘nt. deceitI'ul daughUT, who throws 
aw'ay lier own iiT'jx'elaljility by clandestine Tnef’lings 
wdth the Bfiii rjf a man that Las helped t«) ruin her 
Vatlier. (llioosc!'' Toni ended ■with cold decision, 
going u]i to the large Bihle, drawing it forw'ard, and , 
opening i1 at the ily-leaf, wdteiM iho wiiling was. 

It was a crushing altf^rtialive. to jMaggie, ^ 

“Toifi,” she said, urged out of i»ridt^ into pleading, ',; 
“don't ask me that. T will promise you to give up*;* 
all intercourse with Philiji, if you will let me see ■ 
him orico, <ir even only write to him and explain^* 
everything—to giv(‘ it up as long as it would evpr!^; 
cause any ])ain to my father ... I feel Bomothing?, 
for Philip loo. lie is not liajipy.” 

“I don’t wish hear anything of your feelings 
I have said exactly what I mean: choose — an% 
quickly, lest my mother should come in.” , f'l 

“ If 1 give you my word, that will be as stremj^ 



fftoiid to mo as if I laid my hand on the Bible. I 
IjSkm’t req[uire that to bind me.” 

“Do what /require,” said Tom, *‘I can’t tniRt 
^^du, Mag^i^ie. There is no couHisloncy in you. Tut 
^your hand on this Bilde, and say, ‘I ^enounce all 
jn’ivate speech and intereonrse with Philip Walnmi 
^y,from this time fortli.’ Else you will bring shamo 
Clonus all, and grief on inv ial(*er; and what is tlio 
■ ' nsc of my exerting myself and giving up cvt;rything 
'else for the sake of paying my faihiM-’s debts, if you 
' ‘ aro to bring inadrieSM and vexation on him, just 
when Ijg might he easy and hold up his head oiico 
niorti V ” 

“Oh, Tom —will the debts be paid soon I-'” said 
Maggie, elasping lif'r hands, with a eiiddon flash of 
joy across her wretchedness. 

“If things tin'll out as I expect," said Tom. 
“But." ho added, his voice trmnhling with indig- * 
nation, “wdiihi I have been contriving and working 
that niv father mavjjavo some peac*“ nf mind before 

y 

■ ho di(*s—working for the respectability td our family 
you have done all vou can to dcstnjy both.’i 
Maggie felt a deep movomont of oompuiictioii: for 
moment, her inin<l ceased to contend against 
^rhat she felt to be cruel and unreasonable, and in 
|ier self'blii.mo sle.* Justified Iku- brrdhor. 

“Tom,” she said in a low voice, “it. ivas wrong of 
pme—^buL I was so lonely—and I was sorry for Philip, 
■^d I think enmity and hatred are wicked.” 

“STonsense ! ” said Tom. “Your duty was clear 
nongh. Say no more j but promise, in the words 
! told you.” 
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“ 1 7 mist Rjjcalv io Philip oiico moiv.’^ 

“You will go with mo uow aiul Rpcfik to him,'* :f 

“I giv(i you my wonl u^t io meet him or wriio to. , 
him again \vil,h'>iii you) Icuowh'clgo. That li< the ■■ 
only thing will J will put my l.uiwl i-n tho. 

Bihh*. if yon like." 

“ Say it, tlien." 

Maf>gi(‘ liixl hor l/ntid on tiio pngr of manu^^a ipt ‘ 
ami roptjatod the jaxanirio. ^I'l-m i|u- *i.;ok. 

aiiJ Raid, let na gi;." 

Kot a word was sjiok-.n us th-'y ’V’t'i; d :il(;ng, 
Maggii- wiiH Ruhorjiig is nulit-pai .us . f i ! iiilip 
was ahe^nt to siini'r, and ilr( :j'.l'!.:.' ii;< gulhiig vwu’ds 
that would fall on hni> IVom Tojii’s lip-^; t'Oi she i'e.lt 
it WEB in vain to alk-miil. anytlni-.g l ut sul'mi-ssion. 
Torn liad his . irnhle (‘Inteli / r; iior oonv i,-iiro and 
her de'-j:(hl dread: slu* wj-itii^'d nirhi’ ti-. d'mnri' 

’ Btrablo tniih of t- iharaot-.''' i,-'* ha-i gnio n> Iter 
conduct, aud yot licr wliolo soul n-helh.d against, it. 

EH unfair fr()ni its ijK-ouij»l'>Ullo, inouiiwiiile, 
felt the liujK'lus (-‘f hiw indignation div 'Vm-u towurdfii 
Pjiilipi* JIo did nol know nonh >'f ait old hoyhiii 
repuLsinn and of mere poraoiiul and animosity , 

was conoernod in the biti.o,r of tlio w'ordii ■ 

hv which ho inoant to do tho did of a son and a 
brother. Toni was not, goken to nujiiiro subtly into ■, 
his own moiivos, any lkuv than inn. other matiors ■' 
of an intangible kind ; he, wa,s tjuiie. sure tliat liii* ' 
own motives as well as tactions were good, else he , 
would luive had nothing to do vvii.ii them. ;,.y 

Maggie’fi only hope was that .someiliing might, for C 
the first time, have prevented Philip from comiiigi/;.'' J 
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Thftii thorc woul'i l-v 'I'.'ifi}' — tilt'll she might get 
■' Tom's jiiTmisisioii -Aiito to him. llor lieart heat 
• mth tltMihle vi'ih-'.. ''’ill'll tliey gitt uiKl(*r tlio 

Scotch fh's. Tt \v;is ’h«' 'ast moment of siis}ieiisft, 
• he tlioii'jrlii : ah^^\v.' met her soon afltr she 

got t)i;y()iid them. I>ul t’hcy piK^cil across the more 
Open green spuoc. riTid ciitere*! tho tuotow Isssliy 
path hy i-iio monu'!. Amaiic* turning, jhuI they 

cuiiie' so fit.si' upMi, iniu that Itotli I'om ari'l I'hilip 
shipped sii'l'M'ti:; efiSiU a yjit’d oi‘ <‘ach {filj'a. 
TJi'M'e 'VO?' ;s V mh uv'e. in whieh J*!.'!-,' 

(Iav!<d a tu./ic .,i in'cn-y at l\I'iggic’s Ihe--. j>e . 
an :MiS\\c: th- 'e, m de- jiale jiavteil lips, l..e 
t(‘rriact] {.‘'r-vm vif ilie iarge t'Ves. Her imaL'inati..n, 

• • t 

aiviii.s o..\l iMfMguutlv hevoml an iimncdietii 

tjiipo '■.'iti'ii, s.i'A' licr tall si l ong hr''il.“r gMS{>iiig iln* 
fcelfif; l'hil'[' li'jih!_\, V riishme' inm mul tran jihfig (jj^ 
iiiin. 

‘‘ia ^ "U ea]] tlr'. ai'ting 'i.-* p.e. , ' ;■ lU asel 

a y'CJil i> ill. U, si!',' ti SiIkIj ic. il \it llAi'idl 

seoic i'' S'.I >1 it.-' i’t.iiip'.s e\es were (urricil on iiim 


iiga n i. 


Wi i:h 1 .v,, 'ue.ri ' ’’ answered Pliiiip, hirnghtily. 

ih'.thii* froiu i!n , lest 1 .sliouiil 


lay hold' <■ 

|> \ 1 

1, J rii r.-ll 

' mean, taK"i 

g ,nl\ j 

of a \ 

"and ignera, 

; ' f < t ; 

,'■1 (jC! {,. 

' Tvith you. 

I !(.' 3 

• 1 .Jg to ■ 

i ability of a 

tarn j> 

iL < 

• 

to support.’ 



“T denv 
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lluU ” 

e.liTrilptod 


jg n- tnl'' with I he inspect^ 
good and [loue.st name 


could lies el trifle with anything tiiat aflectod 
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your fiifstor’s liappinofls. Slio ijs dearer to me 
fibo is to you; I honour her inoro than you can ever® 
honour li(-r; T would u^) niy life to her.” , 5 

“ Don't talk hi>^h-tlowji tiouseiiBo to me, sir I 
you mean to protoiid tint you ditlii’t know it would- t: 
bo injurious to her to ineoi you In-ro week after week? 
Do you juo.tend you h;id any rif'ht t(t make profes- '’i 
sion.s of love to her, even if you liad been a lit bus- 
band for her, when noitber her fallier nor your father 
would over consciit tu a njariiai.'^e bei ween yon ? And 
you—you to try and \vi)rin yonr.-jelf into the afifoc-,' 
lions of a handsome j^irl who is not eig’litoen, and 
has hern shut out fVoui i.lie world l)v iior fatlier's mis- 
fortuiK's ! That’s your crooked notion of hommr, is ‘ 
it? 1 call it base treaoh(jry---I call it taking advan¬ 
tage of circumstances to win what's loo good for 
you —what y(*n'd never gta by fair means.” 

“It is manly of you 1o talk in this way to me,” 
said Philip, bitterly, In's wliole frame sliaken by 
violent CTiieitions. “ Giants*-h«we an immemorial 
right to stupidity and insolent abuse. You arc, v 
incapalle oven of uiid(u’slanding what 1 feel for you^,;^. 
sister. 1 fe-el so much fur her that I could oveall 
desire to bo at friendship with yow.” 

'■'I should b({ very sorry to uiidcrstand your feel--^ 
ings,” said Tom, witii scorching contempt. “ Wliat, J 
1 wdsh is that, you snould understand me —^that 
shall take care of niy sister, and that if you dar 0 || 
to iiiiike tlu^ least atteiupt to come near her, or to 
w'rito to her, or to keep the slightest liold on hcr^ 
njind, your puny, miserable body, that ought'td/| 
have put some modesty into your mind, sliall no 
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roteot yon. I’ll tln-asli you—I’ll hold yon uji to 
mbUc BCoriL Wlio wouldn’t lansh at the idea nf 
turning lover to a fine girl?” 

To; “Tom, T will not boar it—1 will listen no Jonger,” 
t.f'ggie burst out, in a eonvulsod voice. ^ 

^ “Stay, Maggie!” said Philip, making a strong 
^ffort to speak. Then, looking at Tom, “You have 
^^agged 3 'our sistc-r here, I suj'posc, tliat she moy 
w^tand by while yon threaten and insult me. Those 
J/^aaturally secnmd to you the riglit means to irJliience 
^’n'le. But yon are mistaken. Let your sister sjtoak. 

she says she is )>omid to give me n]>, 1 shall 
.e'ftbide by her wishes t.iy the slighlest vvoid.” 

“It was for my father’s s'ake, Philip,” said Maggie, 
imploringly, “ Tom threatens to t'dl my father— 
and ho couldn't bear it: I liave promised, T have 
vowed Bolomnlv, that we will not haae anv inter- 
qoui’so witlioiit my brolhor’s knowledge.” 

^ ' “It is enongli, Maggie,. 1 shall not change; huf 
-T wish yon to hold entirely free. But trust 

'^iine—3'ejni;mher lhat I ciui nev*‘r seiik for anything 
good to vvha.1. iKdonga to you.” c 

“ Yes,” said Tom, exasperated by this attitude of 
^|jjUp’s, “ you can talk of seeking good for her and 
'^hat belongs to her now : did you seek her good 

I',“I did—at some risk, perhaps. But I wished 
^er’to have a friend for life—who would cherish her, 
^Iho would do her more justice than a coarse and 
l^rrow-miud^'d brother, that she has always ]a'\ ished 
■er^ections on.” 

my way of befriending her is different from 
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yOTire; and Til \A\ you whal is my way. I 7 I H 9 !p 
her from disoboyinj:*- rmd dirif^aii'ing her fii.t.lie':i^ 
ril Ravo lier fi-om rhn.winpf liorsolf away on y^Tl-^ 
from making liorRc-lf a laugliing-stook—^from l>6dn^ 
floutt^d h;) a man 11 ko Jfinir falln'r, booaiiRO sbo’s 
good enougli for his R(;ti. 5tou know well cnoTigl 
%v]iai- sort of juKiico and <’.h<*rishiiig yon were 
j)ari''^ for lier. Tm not to ])e ijfii)o.sod upon by 
words : 1 can boo what nc-tions mean. Como awa^,fj‘ 
Maggie/ 'V 

He Maggie’s right wrist as he spoke, imd", 

slio put out her left hand. Pliilip e.las]>od it an inw^ 
Btant, with ouo < agor kx.'k, and Ihon hurried away. 

Tom and Muggio walkrd on in Rileu'-.e for 8ome^^!\ 
yards. Ih' was still holding her wrist tightly, as if' 
he were eoirijKjlling a eiilprit trom ilm scene of action. 
At last J\laggie, wiili a. viokuit snafeh, drew her 
hand away, and her ])eii1-ui), lung-gatliered irritation 

^ f 

buret into utteranc«‘. 

“ Don't suppose that 1 tlujtvV- >cn are right, Tom,^;^ 
or tliat T how to your wiii. 1 desj'ise the foclingl| 
yon <,hfive simwii in sjv'ilcing to riulip; 1 detest^ 
y<Mir insulting unmanly allusioTis t(» his deformit^^ 
Yon liavo been reproaching othtw peoj>lc all your li^ 
—yon have beoi' always sure you yourself are rigli|'^ 
it is b('.ca.iiso you have not a, mind large enough 
see. that there is anything better than your o 
condiiet and your own p<‘tty aims.” 

“Certainly,” said Tom, coolly. “I don’t Ree^th 
your eoudiu't is be-ttev, or your aims either. If 
condnet, and Pbilip Wakem’s conduct, lias 
right, why are you asliaraed of its being knoj^' 



,@wer me that. I know what 1 have aimed at in ’ 
condnot, and T’ve succeeded: jiray, wliat good 
LB.^>,yotir conduct luought to you or any one 

le?” 

IV ’ • 

l\ '11 don’t want to defend myself,” said Maggie, 
^ with vclicrneiice : ‘‘ I know I’ve l)ee^i w'naig— 
ten, continually. But yet, soinetiujeM when 1 have 
dpne wrong, it lias bi'cn because •! luive feelings that 
J^OU would be the bel-ter for, if you had them. If 
were in fault over—if j'ou had done anything 
jjjrery w'rong, 1 should be sorry lor the pain it brought 
Pyou; I should intt want jainishineut, to be lieaped on 
O^ou. But, yon hav«; always enjoyed punishing me— 
you have- always bi-eii har*l and cruel to me: even 
twhen I was a little girl, and alwa\.; loved you better 
^ than any one else in the vv<jr]d, you w<)ah] i<'‘t me go 
;crying to bed without forgivitjg me. You have no 
'.pity: you liave no sense of your own imj^i-rfection 
v'lind your own .sins. It is a sin to be haril; it is 
?not fitting fi.u' a luo'^t-d—for a Christian. Y<ui are 
1‘iiothing but a I'liarisee. You tliank God for nothing 
lit your own virtues—you think tlu'y are,.gieat 
1 to win you evi'rythiug else. Y»>u have not 
levon a vision of feedings by tlie side <tf uhieh your 
tuning virnies are mere darkness !” 

“ JYcdl,” said Tom, with cold scorn, ^‘if y.mr feel- 
yings arc so much belter than mine, let mo see you 
them in some other way than by conduct tliat's 
^ely to disgrace us all—tlian by ridiculous flights 

E ifirst into one extreme and tlien into another. Pray, 
^l\ 05 V,,havo you shown your love, that you talk of, 
vthjr to mo or my father? By disobeying and 
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PlSoei^iiigf ’-"I' 'kav© a 
? my affection.” ’ 

** Because you are a man, Tom, and haTd 
and can do something in the world.” ^ 

“Then, if you can do notliing, submit 
that can.” • 

“ So I will submit to what I acknowledge and 
to be right. I will submit even to what is unreai^S^ 
able from my father, but I will not submit to it 
you. You boast of your virtues as if they purohail^ 
you a riglit to be cruel and unmanly as you've beiill 
to-day. Don’t sui)pose I would give up PhiH^ 
Wakeni in obedience to you. The defonnity 
insult would make mo cling to him and care for 
the more.” 

“Ver}'' well—^tliat is your view of things,”, saidi 
Tom, more coldly than ever; “yriu need say no iSoi^ 
to show me what a wide distance there is betweel^ 
us. Lot us remember that in future, and bo silent;^| 
Tom went back to St Of^g^Sj to fulfil an appdi^ 
merit with bis uncle l,)eane, and receive directioli« 
abont^a journey on which he was to set out the 
morning. 

Maggie went up to her own room to pour oiit-i^ll 
that indignant remonstrance, against which 
mind was close banod, in bitter tears. Then, wKra 
the first burst of unsatisfied anger was goh^"*t^ 
came the recollection of that quiet time befdr^.i^B 
pleasure which had ended in to-day’s miser^'^j^S 
perturbed the clearness and simplicity of 
She used to think in that time that she had 
great conquests, and w'on a lasting stand 



5Sovewarldly temptations and conflict."^ 
ltd liere she was down again in the thick of a hot 
fe with her own and othorb’ pas&ions. Life was 
So short, then, and jKift ct rebt was not bo near as 
v6 had diearned wheii she was two ;yedrs younger 
lere was more btrngglo for her — pdlluiiJs more 
Ihng. If bhe had felt that she was entiiel^ wrong, 
id that Tom had been oiitmly right, she roiild 
met have reco\ciod more inward harmony; but 
lOW her pemtenro and biihimbwon wero constantly 
Jdbstmotod by ifsinliiKiit that would piosent itself 
her no ollniwise than as a just indignation. Hei 
^^heart bled foi I‘hilip; bhe wdit on rc( filling the 
;;>|nfiult8 that liad hem fling \\ linn with so\i\id a 
* conception of what he had hit tinder tlitm, that it 
^was almost hki a sharp bodih jiim to lur, making 
{..Aer beat the ll\»oi with Imi foct, and tighten Ini 
'fingers on hoi palm. 

r And yet, how was it thit she was now and then 
conscious of a ctilain dun backgnuind of rdief in 
^ho forced hfpiration tfoiu Philip''* bmely it w la 
Mily hetdnso the bense of a diliveiance frozp ton 
Ixnent was welcome at iny lost. 



CrfAPTKR VI 


TUB HAKD-WON TIUUMPH. 


Turei? weeks later, wlien Dorlcote Mill was 
prettiest momeiiL in all llie year—the great cite® 
nuts in blossoiu, and the grass all deep and daisi^ 
—Toni Tullivor oaine homo to it earlier than 
in the evening, and as lie passed over the bridg^ 
he looked with the old deep-rooted affection at 
respeotablo red brick house, which always seeih^ 
cheerful and inviting outside, let the rooms be' ^ 
bare and the lioarts as sacTas tboy might, in^idi^ 
Tiiero^ is a ver^’- pleasant light in Tom’s blue-gr™ 
eyes as he glances at the house-windows: that 
in his brow never diBap})enrs, but it is 
coming; it seems to imply a strength of 
may possibly be wivhout harsliness, when 
and mouth have their gentlest expression. 
step becomes quicker, and the corners of his 
rebel against the compression which is 
forbid a smile. 

The eyes in the parlour were not tnmed* 
the bridge just then, and the group there 



a^pot^t fiilenoe—Mr Tulliver in his arm-i 
tired with a long ride, and ruminating with 
look, fixed cliiefiy on Maggie, wlio was bend< 
over her sewing while her mother was making 

all looked up with surprise when they heard 
id well-known foot. 

|.Why, what’s up now, Toro?” said his father. 
?i»u’re a bit earlier than usual.” 

Oh, there was nothing more for me to do, so I 
ae away. Well, mother I ” 

?om went up to his motlier and kissed her, a sign 
_ ^unusual good-humour with him. Hardly a word or 
ibk had passed bctwecTi him and Maggie in all the 
ree weeks ; but his usual incomiiniuicativeness at 
i%,e prevented this fi'om being noticeable to their 
grants. 

father,” said Tom, wdien they had finished tea, 
& you know exactly how much money there is in 
ih,tin box?" ... .. 

a hundred and ninety-three pound,” said 
‘^-^ulliver. You’ve brought less o’ late*~but 
Chg fellows like to have their own way with their 
fey, Tlnmgh I didn’t do as I liked befor^ I was 
1 ,^'; He spoke witli rather timid discontent, 
f^e you quite sure that’s the sum, father?" said 
“ I wish you would take the trouble to fetch 
tih box down. I think you have perhaps made 
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%bw shopld I make a mistake ? ’’ said his father, 
y.,_ “ I’ve counted it often enough; but I can 
i£ if von won’t believe me.” 


£ 



It was always an incident Mr Tnlliver like^ 
hi8 gloomy life, to fetcli the tin box and count 
mone3(. 

'‘Don't go out of tho loom, mother," said I** 
as he saw. her mo\ing when his father was go: 
np-stairs. 

“And isn't Maggie to go?” said Mis Tiilhvet, 
“because somebody must take a^ay the things#" 

“Just as she likes,” said Tom, indiffeiently. 

That was a cutting word to Maggie. Her hei 
had leaped with the sudden conviction that T 
was going to tell their father the debts could 
paid—and Tom would ha\ e let her be absent wl 
that news was told I But she carried awtiy the tra 
and came back immediately. Tlie feeling of iujur;| 
on hui own belialf lould not predominate at thal^ 
moment. 

Tom drew to the corner of tho table near hji^ 
father when the tm box was set down and opene 
and the red evening hghtM^'jilliug on tliem 
consjucuouB the worn, sour gloom oi tlie dark-ey 
father and the suppresbod joy in tho face of the 
complexionod son. Tho mot lit. r and Maggie sat 
the othei ond of the table, the one in blank patie; 
the othei m palpitating expectation. 

Mr Tulliver tounted out tlio money, settmg it 
Older on the table, and tlirn said, glancing s 
at Tom— 

“ There now 1 you see I was right enough." 

He paused, looking at the money with 
despondency. 

“Therms moze nor three hundred wantii)i^ 




zaad^ 



before ^ 

^^y4wo pound wi’ the com was a sore job. This 
gold’s been too many for me. It’s took four year 
E, Jay this by—^it’s much if I’m above ground for 
l^^er four year. .... I must tru|ten to you 
^,,pay ’em,” he went on, with a trembling voice, 
you keep i’ the same mind now you’re coming 
.But you’re like enough to bury me 

looked up in Tom’s face with a queiuloua 
j^sire for some assurance. 

No, father,” said Tom, speaking with energetic 
'“jBcision, though there was tremor discernible in 
tsWoioe too, “you will live to see the debts all 
, You shall pay them witli jmiir own hand.” 

. His tone implied so-iietliing more than mere 
opefulness or resolution. A slight electric shock 
eined to pass through Mr TuUiver, and he kept 
^ eyes fixed on Tom with a look of eager inquiry, 
#hile Maggie, unabU ^? restrain herself, rushed to 
father’s side and knelt dowm by him. Tom was 
lent a little wliile before he went on. ® 

good while ago, my uncle Glegg lent me a 
icnoney to trade with, and that has answered, 
three hundred and tw’cnty pounds in the 
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is mother’s arras were round his neck as soon 
fhe last words were uttered, and she said, half 

'■‘W "-li > ' 

j,jQh, my boy, I knew you’d make iverything 
’S Bigain, when you got a man.” 

father was silent: the flood of emotion 




liommed in all power of speech. 

Maggie were strut k with fear lest the shook of 
might e^en be fital But the blessed rehef of 
came The broad clust hea^ed, the muscles of 
face ga-ve way, and Iht gie} haired man burst iat 
loud BoliH, 1 he fit of weeping gradually subside 
and he sat quiet, jrtcoiermg the legulanty of 
bieatbing. At last he looked up at his wife I 
Slid, m a gentle lone— 

“ Bessy, you must come and kiss me now—^the 
has mido 30U amends loull see a bit 0’ comfQl 
again, belike ” 

When hlic had kissed him and he had held he 
hand a minute, liis thoughts went back to 
m< nej 

“ J wish 3^ou d bi ought me the money to look 
loni, lu said, fingering the so-ieitigns on the table j 
‘ I should ha’ felt suiei ” 

“You shill see it to-morrow father,” said T< 
“My uncle Dt iue has apjvA»4led the creditors 
meet tomoirow at tlie Golden Lion, and he 
orden d a dinner for thorn at two o’clocL My 
Glcgg and he will both be thtru It was adyeri 
111 the * Messenger’ on Saturday.” 

“Then Wakem knows on’tl” said Mi TuUii 
Ills eye kmdlmg with trmiiii)hant fiie. “Ahj”^ 
went on, with a long-drawn guttural euunoiat 
takmg out Ins snuff-box, the only luxury he had 
lumself, and tapping it with something of hi|[ 
air of dehanoe—“ I’ll got from under hts thumb 
—though I must leave the old mill, f thought^ 
could ha’ held out to die here—but 1 can’t. * 
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a glass o* nothing in the house, have we, 

iy?« 

‘^Yes,” said Mrs Tulliver, drawing out her much- 
uoed bunch of keys, “time’s some brandy eistei 
pans brought me when I was ill.” ^ 

J* Got it me, lh< n, get it me. I feel a bit weak.’ 
*^Tom, my lad,” he said, in a stronger voice, when 
had taken some brand}-and-water, “you shall 
ike a speech to 'em. I’ll tell ’em it’s you as got 
best part o' the money. They’ll see I'm honest 
and ha’ got an honest son. Ah I Wakrm ’ud 
fine and glad to have a son like mine—a line 
,ight fellow—I’stead o’ that pooi cioohed creatni! 
Qu’ll piospei i’ the world, iry lad; yuu’U mi}he 
e the day when Waktin and Ins «/>n ’nil be a 
nnd or two below jou. You’ll like enough bo 
W into partneibhip, as }our uncle Deane was 
fore you—you’io in the nglit way lor’t; and then 

ore’s nothing to hmdei your getting iich. 

jid if ever }ou ro nc,h enongh—mmd thit—try and 
.fth' old mill again ” 

XuUiver threw lamself hack in his chai? his 
f which had so long been the home of iioth- 
' Wt bitter disccrtitent and foreboding, suddenly 
e|l, by tho magic of joy, with visions of good 
W. But some subtle influciice prevented him 
foreseeing the good fortune as happenmg to 
J@el£ 

Shake hands wi’ me, my lad,” he said, suddenly 
J^ing out h .6 hand. “ It’s a great thing when a 
vCan h^ proud as he’s got a good son. I’ve had 

n 





Tom never lived to taste another moment so Wei 

jii* j|i{^ 

cious as tliat; and Magf^io couldn’t help forgetting! 
her own grievances. Torn was good; and in thj^ 
ewetit humility that springs ii» us all in momen'p 
of true a(lipiration and gratitude, she felt that l3i]S 
faults he had to pardon in her had never been 
deemed, as his faults were. She felt no jealopBj 
this evening that, f6r tlie first time, she seemed' t63 
be thrown into the background in her father's mini'^ 
There was much more talk before bed-time, 
Tiilliver naturally wanted to hear all the particulci^ 
of Tom’s trading adventures, and lie listened wi|i^ 
growing excitement and deliglit. Up wfis ciiridui^ 
to know what had hoon said on every occasion—rl^ 
possible, what had been tliought; and Bob JaldnlsJ 
part in the business threw him into peculiar ouu-^ 
bursls of sympatliy willi the triuinpliant knowing-p 
ness of that remarkable packman, Bob's juvenile^® 
history, so far as it had come under Mr TuUiverft^ 
knowledge, was recalled witjj Xjuit sense of astonish'^; 
ing promise it displayed, wliich is observable ii 
romiiiisceiices of Ihe childliood of groat men. 

It was well that there was this interest of naffie 

r 

five to keep under the vague but fierce sense ^ 
triumph over Wakem, wliicli w'onld otherwise HaVe 
been the channel his joy would have rushed if 
with dangerous force. Kven as it was, that feelu 
from time to time gave threats of its ultima^ 
mastery, in sudden bursts of irrelevant exclamatioi 
It was long before Mr Tulliver got to sleep thi 
night, and the sleep, wlien it came, was ^lled 
vivid droains. At half-past five o’clock in the 






when Mrs Tulliver was already rising, he 
pmed her by starting up with a sort of smothered 
J^hont, and looking round in a bewildered way at the 
Alibis of the bt druoni. 

J What’s tho mattei, Mr Tulliver?” said his wife, 
[e looked at hei, still with a pn/zlod ^expression, 
said at last— 

“AhI—I was dreaming .• . . did I make a 
^HOtse ?••••! thought 1 d ,^ot hold of him.” 
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TTTAl’TJTw Vll. 


A DA\ OP RICKONING. 


Mr Ti nrvi r w an f'snuluill^ M)l)or man—-able 
take hiH gliisB ami not a^(.Ihl <o it, Imtnover eiceed- 
mg tlio boniiJs of inodt 1 itiou. lit lial naturally au* 
actiie llothpiii It lupciaiiKut, wlntli did not crava^ 
liquid fiio to fict it fi-glovvj his imp* tuobity wadS 
ubudlly oqual to an cvdtnig o(( isum Tvithnut anyi 
such leinforcemeiits ; and his thbiioior the brandy4>^ 
and-water impliod tliat the too Middtu joy had fallcm* 
with a dangoious bhotk oii a fi uiio tit pressed b;^ 
lour jtars of gloom and iin utubtomed hard iaji6|4 
Ilut that fust douhtful iotltiing mormut passed, 
beemtd to gathoi htien^lh with lus gathering 63 
(itoment; and the next div, whin he was seat 
at table with Ins cicditorb, Ins tye kindling 
liib cheek flubhod 'v ith the const loubuess that 
was about to make an honourablj figuie once moi 
lie looked more like tho i>roud, confident, 
heartt d and warm-tempered TuUiver of old time 
tlian might have heemed possible to anf one 
Lad met him a week befoie, riding along 68 

t ■'td 





e oiaV for tlie'lasl four years' sinoe the sense 
lud debt had been upon him — with his 
ing down, casting brief, unwilling looks 
ho forced themselves on his notice. He 
speech, asserting his honest principles 
Id confident eagerness, alluding to tlie 
I the luck that had been against him, but 
1 triumphed over, to «ome extent, by hard 
the aid of a good son; and winding up 
Lory of how Tom had got the host i)art of 
money. But the streak of irritation and 
imph seemed to melt for a little while 
^to purer fatherly pride and pleasure, wdicn, Tom’s 
|health having been proposed, and uncle Deane 
piiaving taken oecueion to say a few words of eulogy 
^h'his general character and conduct, Tom himself 
|;^bt up and made the single speech of his lifii. It 
§bduld hardly have been briefer: he thanked the 
^bntlemen for tlie honour they had done him. He 
ifwM glad tliat he had been able to lielp bis father 
OT proving his integrity and regaining liis honest 
^ame ; and, for his own part, he hoped lio^sliould 
IpSyor undo that work and disgrace tliat name. But 
Sbie 'applause tliat followed was so great, and Tom 
so gentlemanly as well as tall and stmight, 
gj^t' Mr Tulliver remarked, in an explanatory 
K^ner, to his friends on his right and left, that 
had spent a deal of money on his son’s edu- 
Ration. 

^ 'The party broke up in very sober fashion at five 
^’bi9ek.%Tom remained in St Ogg’s to attend to 
business, and Mr Tulliver mounted his horse 


^38^^ |rBS uui'^h' 

to go home, and doaMil)e tli® mrmoiablo things tnafc 
had })eeii said and done, to “ i)oor Bessy and the 
little wentli.'* Tlie air of excitement that hung 
about him WiIr but faintly" due to good cheer or any 
stimulus but tlio potuit ’imu(‘ of trmmjihaiit joy. 
lie did notMiooso any back street to-da^, but rode 
slowly, Willi ujilifted liead and tiee glaneos, along 
tho piiucipal street all thr way to the budge. Why 
did he not happen to meet AVakem ? Tlie wrant of 
that eoincifleijco vexed liim, and set Ins ndnd at 
work m an irritating way. Perhaps Wakem was 
gone out of town lo-day on purpose to avoid seeing 
or hearing an\ihing <»f an hoiiourablo action, wliidli 
might well cause him some unpleasant twinges. If 
Wakem weie to meet lam tluai, Mr I’uUiver would 
look straigtit at him, and the lascal would peihaps 
lie forsaken a little by his cool domineeriiig impu¬ 
dence. He would ku(»w ly-andb^ that an honest 
man was not going to scive him any longer, and 
lend his honesty to fill a pocket alieady or ei-full of 
dishonest gams. Perhaps tire *liick was beginning 
to turif; peiliaps the devil didn’t always liold the 
best cauls in tins woild. 

Himmoring in this wav, IMi Tullivei approached 
the yaid-g.it('s of DoiJcote Mill, near < iiougli to sea 
a well-known figure coming out of thorn on a fine 
blu'k horse. They mc‘* about fifty yards from the 
gates, between tho great chestnuts and elms and the 
high bank. 

“Tulliver,” said Wakem, abiiiptly, in a haughticB? 
tone than usual, “what a fool’b tuck you did#-spread- 
ing those hard lumps on that Far Close I I told you' 


would bo ; but you men never learn to farm - 
irith any method.” 

*0h!” said Tulliver, suddenly boiling Tip; “get 
Ijomebody else to farm for you, then, as’ll ask you to 
t^aoh him.” 

T ^ 

You have been drinking, I suppose,” sSid Wakcni, 
really believing that this was the meaning of Tulli- 
flushed face and sparkling ^yes. 
g^j:“lSro, I’ve not been drinking,” said Tulliver; “I 
rant no drinking to bcdp nto make up my mind as 
'JU serve no longer under a scoundrel.” 

^ Very well I yon may hiave my premises to-mor- 
)w, then: bold your insolent tongue and let me 
mss.” (Tulliver was backing bis horse across the 
lipad to horn Wakem in.) 

“No, I shan't let yon p'*.ss,” said Tulliver, getting 
leroor, “I shall tell yon what T Ihink of you first. 
^JTbu^re too big a raskill to got hanged—you’re , . 

“ Let me pass, you ignorant brute, or Ill ride 
Ebvor you.” 

TuHivcr, spurring bis horse and raising bis 
made a rush forward, and Wakem’s tliorst^ 
ing and staggering backward, threw his rider 
•dm the saddle and sent him side wavs on the 
round. Wakem had had tlio presence of mind to 
Ppose the bridle at once, and as the horse only 
Kj^^gered a few jmces and then stood still, ho 
Kiight^have risen and remounted without more in- 
^Pnvenienoo than a bruise and a shake. But before 
Ih-b could rise, Tulliver was off his horse too. The 

ii»v ^ ' 

f Ihc long-hated predominant man dovvTi and 
power^ threw him into a frenzy of triumphant 
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vengeance, which seemed to give him pretorhatdT^ 
agility and strength, lie rushed on Wakem, whl| 
was in tlie act of trying to recover his feet, graspe)ij 
him by tiie left arm so as to press Wakem’s whol^ 
weight on the right arm, wliich rested on th® 
ground, and flogged him fiercely across tlie baCM 
with his riding - whip. Wakem shouted for hel^^ 
but no help came,‘ until a woman's scream wifi 
hoard, and the cry of “Father, father!” 

Suddenly, Wakem felt, something had arrestee 
Mr Tulliver’s arm; for the flogging coased, and th^ 
grasp on his own arm was relaxed. 

“ Oct away with you—go ! ” said Tullivor, angril^ 
But it was not to Wakem that he spoke. Slowl^ 
the lawyer rose, and, as he turned his head, saw tha& 
Tullivcr’s arms wore being held by a girl—rather 
the fear (►f hurting the girl that clung to him witn^ 
all her young might. 

“0 Luke—mother—como and help Mr Wakem, 
Maggie cried, as she heard the longcd-flir footsteps,^ 

“ Help me on to that low horse,” said Wakem 
Luko,*“ thon I shall perhaps manage : though—Ooil^ 
found it—I think this arm is sprained.” ’ 

With some diflSculty, Wakem was heav(‘d on 
Tulliver’s horse. Thon he turned towards the mil^ 
Icr and said, with whito rage, “You’ll suffer fpj 
this, sir. Your daughter is a witness tliat you’ll^ 
assaulted me.” 

“ I don’t care,” said Mr Tulliver, in a thick, 
voice *, “ go and show your back, and tell ’em ^ 
tlirashed you. Tell 'em I’ve made things fif bit mdj 
even f the world,” 
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Bide my norse home with me,” said Wakom to 
iiike. **By the Tofton Ferry — not ilirougli the 


>wn. 


^ “ Father, come in! ’’ said Maggie, imploringly, 
^hen, seeing lliat Wakem had ridden off, and tliat 
6'further violence was iK>ssil>le, she slackened her 
hold and buret into hysteric sobs, while jjoor Mrs 
^Tulliver stood by in silence, Quivering with fear, 
^ut Maggie became conscious that as she was slaok- 
Isning her hold, her father was b(‘ginning to grasp 
^or and lean on her. The surprise clu'ckcd her 
bbs. 

“I feed ill — faiiitish,” lie said. “Help ino in, 
Bessy—I’m giddy—I’ve a pjiin i’ tho head.” 

He walked in slowly, propped by his wife and 
^^ughter, and toUered hito his arm-chair. The 
l^almost purple flush had given way to paleness, 
l^nd Ills liiind w'as cold. 

K. “Hadn’t we better send for the di'clor?” said Mrs 
l^ulliver. 

Ho seemed to bo too faint and suffering to li'^ar 
but prosontlv, vvlicn sho said to Maggie*, “(Jo 
End see for Bomehody to fetch tho doctor,” flfe looked 
at licr with full comprehension, and said, ‘‘Docs- 
]or? no—n«) d.ujtor. It's my head—^that's all. Help 
to bed.” 

^Bad ending to the day that had risen on them all 
ke a begijiuiug of belter times I But mingled seed 
Just boar a mingled crop. 

^. In haff an hour after his father had lain down 
^6m canm homo. Bob Jakin was wdtb him—come 

■ * k 

9 >.,^ngratulate “tho old master,” not without somo 

Ifit*' iV “/ir ■. ® « 
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bxcusable pride that ho had had his share in briii^ 

ing about Mr Tom’s good hick; and Tom 
thought ]iis fiithor would like nothing better, as ^ 
finish to tho day, than a talk with Bob. But nOY 
Tom could only sjioud tlie evening in gloomy 
pectation of tho unpleasant consequencos that mus 
follow on this mad outbreak of his father’s long-^ 
emotliered hate. After the painful news had been| 
told, ho sat in silence: he had not sjjirit or inclinaf i 
tion to tell his mother and sister anything about the? 
dinner—they hardly cared to ask it. Apparently^ 
the iriinghid thread in the wih of their life was sM 

' ifv 

curiously twisted logetlior, that ihero could be h(^v 
joy without a s<irrow ctmiirig close u]»on it. Toin| 
was dejected by the thought that his exemplai'^ 
ellbrt must always be Ijjiffled by the wrong-doing 
others: Maggie was living tlirongh, over and over 
again, the agony of tho moment in which she had - 
rushed to throw herself on her father’s arm—with 
vague, Bhuthlering foreboding of wretched scenes .fo| 
come, hiot one of the throe f(;lt any particular alamij”^ 
about? Mr I’nlliver’s health: the symptoms did not^ 
recall his former dangerous attack, and it seemed^ 
only a necessary consequence that his violent 
sion and effort of sfreugth, after many hours of un-| 
usual excitement, should have made him feel ilO 
Rest would probably cure him. ' 

Tom, tired out by his active day, fell asleep soo^ 
and slept soundly: it seeinod to him as if he haj^ 
only just come to bed, when he waked tp see hijS 
mother standing by him in the grey liglft of 
morning. ' * 







boy, you must get up tliis minute: I’ve 
for the doctor, and your father wants you and 
g^Maggio to como to him.” 

I “ Is he worse, mother ? ” 

“ He’s been very ill all night with his head, but 
‘■^he doesn’t say it’s worse — lie only said sudden, 
J* Bessy, fetch the boy and girl. Toll ’em lo mako 
\haste/ ” 


Maggie and Tom threw on their clothes hastily 
5;in the chill grey light, and reached thoir father’s 
Vroom almost at the same moniont. lie was watch- 
^^ing for them with an expression of pain on his brow, 
^,but with sharpened anxious conaiuousncss in his 
Veyes. Mrs Tulliver stood at the foot of the bed, 
frightened and trembling, looking worn and agi-d 
Cfxom disturbed rest. Maggie was at tlio bed.siilo 
I'.'first, but licr fatlicr’s glance way towanly Tom, wIjo 
came and stood next to her. 


“ Tom, my lad, it’s como upon me as I sban’t get 

' tip again.This world’s bi'eii too many for 

rjjne, my lad, but you’vo dune what 3'ou could to 


'..make things a bit 4,‘von, Shako liands wi’ mo 'again, 
^my lad, before I go away from you.” 

■ The father and son clasped hands and looked at 
.fiwoh other an instant. Then Tom said, trying to 
£gpeak fiiinly— 

‘*Have you any wish, ffither—lhaf T c:iri fulfil, 
d'whon . . . 

j/* 

f." ' '*Ay, my lad .... you’ll try and get the old 
^jll back.” 

And there’s your mother—you’ll try and make 
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lier amends, all you can, for my Imd luck". 
and there’s the little wench , . , 

The father turned his eyes on Maggie with a stilj 
more eager look, while she, w'itli a bursting he^^ 
sank on lier knees, to be closer to the dear, tiih^ 
worn face whitdi had been presemt with her throu^V 
long years, as the sign of her deepest love and hal’d: 
est trial. • 

“ You must take care of he]-, Tom , . . . doh't^ 
you fret, my wench .... there‘11 come somebody^ 
us’ll love yon and take your part , . , , and yo^ 
must be good to her, my lad. T was good to 

sister. Kiss mo, Maggie.Come, BesBy;| 

.... You’ll manage to i)ay for a brick gravej* 
Tom, so as yoiu- lllotll(^r and me can lie together,^ 
Ho looked awav fjom llicm all when he had said' 
tliis, and lay silent for some minutes, while they^: 
stoixl watching him, not daring to move, The; 
morning liglit w’as growu'iig clearer for them, 
they could see llie heaviness galh(‘.ring in his 
and the duluess in his eyes. Hut at last he lookej^ 
towards Tom and said— " 

“ I had my turn—I beat him. That was nothing 
out fair. 1 never w'anted anything but what WJyfe 
fair.” 

- 'rtf! 

“ But, father, dear father,” said Maggie, an iiq|^ 
apeakablo anxiety predr minating over her 
“you forgive him—^you forgive every one now?Vj 
He did not move his eyes to look at her, but 
said— 


J •. 

“ No, my wench. T don’t foi-give him: . 
What’s forgiving to do V 1 can’t love a raskill • , 




0 




KSb voice had become thicker ; but he wanted to 
more, and moved bis lips again and again, stmg- 
^gling in vain to speak. At length the words forced 
^5&eir way. 

** Does Gb)d forgive raskills ? . • . . Jbut if lie 
idoes, He won^t be hard wi’ me.'* 

His hands moved uneasily, as if he W'anted them 
|4^ remove some obstruction that weighed upon liim. 
jTwo or three ^imes there fell from liim some broken 
jJWorda— 

V* ,This world’s .... too many .... honest 
fjoaan .... puzzling . . . 

^ Soon they merged into mere nmtterings ; the eyes 
ceased to discern; and then came the final 

iSiience. 

?s;/ But not of death. For an hour or more the chest 
-'heaved, tlie loud hard broatliiiig continued, getting 
v^adually slower, as the cold dews gathered on the 
brow. 

if At last there was total stillness, and poor Tub 
^diver’s dimly-lightod soul had for over ceased to be 
^voiced with the painful riddle of this world. • 

Help was come now: Luke and his wife were 
||here, and Mr Turnbull had arrived, too late for 
,Everything hut to say, “ This is death.” 
j^Tom and Maggie went down-stairs together into 
O room where their father's place was empty, 
|d[lieir eyes turned to the same spot, and Maggie 

|i>bke; 

forgive me — let us alw'ays love each 
Jollier';’’ and they clung and wept together. 
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THE GllEAT TEUTTATION 




CHAPTER L 


r ; A DUICT IN IIAriADISK 

j'THE well-fnnuHlicd driiwiiig-room, with tho 0]>pn 
grand piano, and the plcaHant. outlook down a slop- 
l^ing garden to a koat-houRe by ti-s side of the Floys, 
I'iB Mr Deane’s. Tlie neat little lady in mourning, 
f whose light-brown ringlets are falling over the col- 
, ourod embroidery with which her fingers are busy, 
^is of course Lucy Deane; and the fine young man 
^;who is leaning down fnun liis chair to snap the 
,'ficissors in the extreuedv abbreviated face of the 


^'“King Charles” lying on the young lady's%e(, is 
,iio other than Mr Stephen Guest, wdiose diamond 

* it 

:j^g, attar of roses, and air of mmckalant leisure, at 
itwelve o’cloi'-k in the day, are the graceful and odor- 
liferous result of tlie largest oil-mill find the most 
'Extensive wharf in St Ogg’s. There is an apparent 
^viality in tho action with the scissors, but your 
'discernment perceives at once that there is a design 
it wlipch makes it eminently worthy of a large- 
^i|eaded, iong-limbed young man; for you see that i 
to^ wants tho scisBors, and is compelled, reluctant' 



as slie may be, to shake her ringlets back, raise jS'' ^ 
soft hazel eyes, smile playfully down on the 
that is 80 very nearly on a level with her knee, an& 
holding out her little shell-pink palm, to say— ■ 

“ My sc^'sjsors, please, if you can renounce 
great pleasure of perseciiling my poor Minny,*^^|^ 
The foolish scissors have slij'ped too far over tn^ 
knuckles, it seems, and Hercules holds out his en^ 
traj)ped fingers Iiopclossly. 

“ Confound the scissors I The oval lies the wron^*^^ 
way. Please, draw them off for me.” ' :;y^ 

Draw them off with your other hand,” says 
Lucy, roguishly. M 

“ Oh, but that’s my lefi hand : I’m not loft-handed,” fl 
Lucy laughs, and the scissors are drawn off withal 
gentle touches from liny tips, which naturally 
poso Mr Stephen for a repetition da capo. Accord-;;! 
ingly, he watches for the release of tlio scissors, that/^ 
lie may get tliom into his possession again. 

“No, no,” said Lucy, sticking them in her band^ 
“you shall not have my scissors again—you haye^ 
strained them already. Now don't set Minny growl^ 
ing again. Sit up and behave properly, and thquj 
I will toll you some news.” 

“ Wliat is that V ” said Stephen, throwing himself^ 
back and hanging his right arm over the comer 
his chair. He might have been sitting for his poy4 
trait, which would have represented a rather strikingj 
young man of five-and-twenty, with a square 
Lead, short dark-brown hair standing erect 
slight wave at the end, like a thick crop of cK)m, 
a half-ardent, half-sarcastic glance from under 





’^-marked horizontal eyebrows. “ Is it very im- 
■^jortant news?” 

P'' Yes—veiy. Guess.” 

f ^ “ You are going to change Minny’s diet, and give 
||im three ratafias soaked in a dessert-^poonful of 
^^^reain daily ? ” 

Quite wrong.” 

“ Well, then, Dr Kenn has b§en preaching against 
^imckram, and you ladies have all been sending him 
round-robin, saying—‘ This is a hard doctrine j who 
?|,oati bear it?”’ 

p'’>“For sluiiiie!” said Lucy, adjusting her little 
'^f^mouth gravely. “It is rather dull of you not to 
I guess my news, because it is about something 1 
mentioned to you not very long ago.” 

“But you have mentioned many tilings to me not 
<Jr:Iong ago. Does your feminine t^Tanny require that 
V when you say the thing you mean is one of several 
; things, I should know it immediately by that mark ?” 
’■ “Yes, I know you think I am silly.” 

“ I think you are perfectly charming.” 

“And my silliness is part of my charm?” ^ 

^ *‘1 didn’t say that'* 


W'!- 

&«V 


P’ ‘ But I know you like women to be rather insipid. 
^‘Philip Wakem betrayed you: be said so one day 
I^Twhen you were not here.” 

4^ “Oh, I know Phil is fierce on that point; he 
^iinakes it quite a personal matter, I think he must 
be love-sick for some unknowm lady—some exalted 
^‘^Beatrid^ whom he met abroad.” 

the by,” said Lucy, pausing in her work, 
&?* it has just occurred to me that I have never found 
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out whether my cousin Maggie will ohjecjt to se'^ 
Philip, as her brother does. Tom will not enter a’: 


, 1? 
.♦Hj* 

Mi'T. 


room whore Philip is, if ho knows it: perhaps Mag^? 
gie may be the saino, and then wo shan’t be able 

■ijj 

sing our ^lees—shall we ? ” 

“ What! is your cousin coming to stay with you.?^ 
said Slophcn, with a look of slight annoyauc(\ Ji 
“Yes; that was h»y news, whicii you have fori,; 
gotten. She’s going to leave her situation, \vher0; 
slie lias bcicn nearly two y(‘ars, poor thing—ever:' 
since her father’s death; and she will stay witl^‘ 
me a month or two—many months, 1 liope.” : % 
“ And am I bound to ho pleased at that nows?” 

“ Oh no, not at all,” said Lucy, with a little air oY 
pique. “ I am pleastid, but that, of course, is no; 
reason wh y you should be pleased, Theie is no girJ: 
in the world I love so well as my cousin Maggie.” ; 

**And you will bo inseparable, 1 suppose, when,"' 
slio conies. There will be no possibility of a tete~d.-t%te: 
with you any more, unless you ctin find an admirer/' 
for her, who will pair off with her occasionally.,- 
What 1 b the ground of dislike to Philip? Ho might.- 
have lieon a resource.” 

“It is a family quarrel with Plnlijfs father. Tliere^ 
were very painful circumstances, I belicsvo. I nevorj 
quite understood thorn, or know them all. My uneW’ 
Tullivor was unfortunate and lost all his propertyi^ 
and I think he considered Mr Wakem w^as somehow^ 

t 

the cause of it. Mr Wakem bought Dorlcote Mill,, 
my uncle’s old place, wliere he always livtyl. Yon 
must remember my uncle Tulliver, don’t you?” 
“No," said Stephen, with rather Bupcrcilious inr 

* f . %♦ if 
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'Pififerenoe. **IVe always known the name, and I 
^^aresay I knew the man by sight, aj»art from his 
name. I know half the names and tUces in the 
?^eighbourhood in that del ached, disjoiiitod way.” 

•{s 

“He was a very hot-loinpored man. I ^moinlHir, 

i%lien I was a little girl, and used to go to see iriv 

''^consins, lie often frightened me by talking as. if ho 

’ \vere angr}'. Papa told me tl'ere was a dreadful 

’i^uarrel, the 'veiy day before my uncle’s death, be- 

"jtweeii him and Mr AVakem, but it was hushed up. 

i That was when you were in London. Papa says 

iray uncle was quiie mistaken in many ways: his 

?mind bad booome embittered, IJnt Tom and Maggie 

,^mtiBt naturally teel it very painful to bo reminded of 

ythese iliingp. They have had hO much—so very 

’rinuch trouble. Maggie was at school with me six 

I'years ago, wdion she -was fetched aw'ay because of 

^.'her father’s misfortiincH, and she has hardly had any 

Jpleasure' since, I think. She has been in a dreary 

? flifuation in a sr*hnol since uncle’s deatJi, becanso she 

determined to bo iud('peiulont, and not live witfi 

.^^^aunt Puilct; and I could hardly wish her to^como 

1^0 mo then, because dear maujina was ill, and every- 

^liing was so sad. That is why I want her to como 

^0 me now, and have a long, long holiday.” 

p‘ “Very svveet and angelic of you,” said )Stephen, 

Rooking at her with an adiniriiig smile ; “ and all the 

^thore so if she has the conversational qualities of hoi 
n 


“Pooit^uuty I You arc cruel to ridicule her. Sha 
very valuable to me, I know. She manages the 
duso beautifully—much better than any stianger 
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would—and she was a great comfort to me in manj^- 
ma's illness.” ] 

“ Yos, but in point of companionship, one 
prefer that she should be represented by her brand^ 
clierries and cream-cakes. 1 think with a shudd^ 
that lier^aughier mil always be present in pers^j 
and liave no agreeable proxies of that land—a fafe 
blond girl, with rotind blue eyes, who will stare 
us silently.” I 

i? 

'' Oh yes I ” exclaimed Lucy, laughing wickedly^ 

and clapping her hands, “that is just my cousin: 

' ' 

Maggie. You must have seen her!" , > 

“ No, indeed: I’m only guessing what Mrs Tul^^ 
liver’s daughter must bo; and then if slie is to' 
banish Thilip, our only apology for a tenor, that wifi 
be an additional bore.” 

“ But I hope that may n(jt be. I ihiiI will as% 
you to call oii Philip and tell him Mfiggio is coming, 
to-morrow. He is quite awai'o of Touj’s feeling, and' 
alw«ays keeps out of his way ; so he will uiulerstand^j 
if you tell him, tliat I asked you to warn him not 
comeSintil 1 write to ask him.” 

“1 think you had better write a pretty note 
mo to take: Phil is so sonsitive, you know, the 
thing might frighten him off coming at all, and w^e^ 
had hard work to get him. I can never induce hit|^, 
to come to the park: be doesn’t like my sisters,.U 
think. It is only your faery touch that can lay Iiiff 
milled feathers.” v 

Stephen mastered the Utile hand that y^in Btray;*^ 
ing towards the table, and touched it lightly witl^ 
bis lips. Little Lucy felt very proud and happsL 





Stephen were in that stage of courtsliip 

Si I > 1 

%hioli injikes tlie most exquisite moment of youtli, 
jllie fresliest blossom-time of passion—wlien each is 
£ure of the other’s love, but no formal declaration 
&s been made, and all is mutual divination, exalt- 
Sng the most trivial word, the liglitost gesture, into 
frills delicate and delicious as wafted jasmine scent. 
|the explicitness of an engagcfnent wears off this 
^finest edge of susceptibility: it is jasmine gathered 
"aiid presented in a largo bouquet. 

“ But it is really odd that 3*011 should have hit so 
'Exactly on Maggie's appcjaraiice and maniK'rs,” said 
^the cunning Lucy, moving to reatdi her desk, “ be¬ 
cause she might liavo boon like her brother, you 
know; and Tom baa not round oyas ; and be is as 
feir as possible from staring at people.'* 

“ Oh, I suppose he is like the father: lie seems to 
'bo as proud as Lucifer. Not a biilliant companion, 
.'fliough, 1 should think.” 

“1 like Tom. lie gave me my Minny when I lost 
’^Lolo; and papa is ver}^ fond of him; ho says Tom 
?has excellent principles. It was tlirough him th!it hia 
father was able to pay all his debts before be died." 

“ Ob, ah; I’ve hoard about that. I beard 3*our 
'^falber and mine talking about it a little while ago, 
Miter dinner, in one of their interminable discussions 
^miout business. They tliink of doing something for 
JJ^ung Tulliver: he saved them from a considerable 
)8S by riding home in some marvellous way, like 
[Hirpin, |o bring them nows about the stoppage of 
^a bank, or something of that sort. But 1 was rather 
ferowsy at the time.*' 


IfiHi 
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Stephen rose from his seat, and sauntered to th^ 
piano, humming in falsetto, “Graceful Consort,” ai^ 
he turned over tlie volume of “ The Creation,” whic® 
stood open on the desk. 

“ Coi:^' and sing this,” he said, when he saw Luc;^ 
rising. _ 

“What! * Graceful Consort?' I don’t thirds ftf 
suitr- ;your voice,” , f'- 

“ Never mind; it exactly suits my feeling, whiqh^l 
Philip will have it, is the gi-aiul element of goodt.^ 
singing. I notice men with indifferent voices 
usually of that opinion.” 

“Philip burst into one of his invectives againsi'^ 
‘ 'J'he Creation ’ the other day,” said Lucy, seatin^^^ 
herself at the piano. “lie says it has a sort ofi 
sugared coinidaceiicy and flattering make-believe 
it, as if it were written for the birthday fete of 
German Grand-Duke.” 

“ Oh, j)ooli I He is the fallen Adam with a sourectl 
temper. We are Adam and Eve iiufalJen, in Paradis^^ 
Now, then—the recitative, for the sake of the mora^^, 
You will sing the whole duty of woman—‘And frorn^l 
obedience glows my pride and h:i|)pine 3 s.’ ” 

“ Oil no, I shall not respect an Adam who drag^< 
the tempo^ as yoi. will,” said Lucy, beginning to 
the duet. 

Surely the only courtship unshaken by doubts ant^ 
fears, must be that in which the lovers can sing tpl^ 
gelhor, Tlie sense of mutual fitness that springs? 
from the two deep notes fulfilling expectation jusj^; 
at the right moment betw'een the notes of the silvery! 
soprano, from tlie perfect accord of descending thiy ^j^ 
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fifths, from the preconcerted loving chase of a 
.%gue, is likely enough to suporeede any immediate 
plemand for less impassioned forms of agreement. 

me contralto will not care to caiecliise the baas: 

Pv' 

'^ihe tenor will foresee no einbanaRsing dear^i of re¬ 
-mark in evenings ejjent with the lovely soprano. In 
|the provinces, too, where music was so scarce in that 
Ixeraote time, how could the mi/sical people avoid 
falling in love with each other V Even political 
^principle must have been in danger of relaxation 
finder such circumstances; and the violin, faithful 
‘';to rotten boroughs, must have betiu tempted to frat- 
:.«mise ill a demoralising way with a reforming vi- 
^lonoello. In this case, the liimet-throatod soprano, 
;>nd the full-toned bass, singing, 




With thee delipht is ever new. 
With thee is lile incessant hlLss/’ 


'believed what they sang all the more because they 
eang it. 

i'; **Now for Kaphaers great song,” said Lucy, when 
l^ey had finished the duct. “You do the ‘heavy 
^boasts ’ to perfectiem.*' * 

^*That sounds complimentary," said Stephen, look¬ 
ing at his watch. “ By Jove, it’s nearly half-past 
Me! Well, I can just sing this." 

Stephen deliverijd with admirable ease the deep 
^qtoB representing the tread of the hoitvy beasts: 
^ut when a singer has an audience of two, there is 
^om for divided sentiments. Minny’s mistress was 
jeharmod^but Minny, W'ho had intrenched himself, 
:trembling, in bis batsket as soon as the music began, 
ifound tliis tlmnder so little to his taste that he 
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leaped out and scampered under the remotest c$i 
fonnieTj as the most eligible place in which a Bmal| 
dog could await the crack of doom. 

“ Adieu, ^ graceful consort/ ” said Stephen, buttoB^/ 
ing his coat across when he had done singing, and 
Biuiiiug uown from liis tall height, with the air 61 
rather a patronising lover, at the little lady on 
uiusic-stotd. “ My bliss is not incessant, for I 
gallop borne. I promised to bo there at lunch.” 

“You will not be able to call on Philip, then? 
is of 110 consequeiico : I have said everjlhing in toy it 
note.” , 

“ You will be engaged w ith your cousin to-morrowi 
1 suppose?" ‘'f 

“ Yes, we are going to have a little family-party/J 
My cousin Tom wiU dine with us; and ]>oor aun1^;\ 
will have her two ciiildren together for the lirat’ 4 ^ 
time. It will be very pretty j I iliiiik a great dm ^ 
about it.” 

“But 1 may come the next day?" 

“ Oh yes ! Como and bo introduced to my cousinj 

Maggie—though you can hardly be said not to liavffj 

soon her, you have described ber so well.” 

“Good-bye, then.” And there was that slight| 

pressure of Ihe hands, and momentary meeting 

the eyes, which will often leave a little lady with 

slight flush and smile on her face that do not suVil 
o . 

side immediately when tlie door is closed, and with 1 

an inclination to walk up and down tho room ratheO 

* ' '0:,| 

than to scat herself quielly at her embrqtUery, or/| 
other rational and improving occupation. At least i 
this was the oflect on Lucy; and you will not,,,lJ 



|io|)6j^consider it an indication of vanity predominat- 
* over more tender impulses, that she just glanced 
the chimney-glass as her walk brought her near 
it. The desire to know that one has not looked an 
^ijcolute fright during a few hours of conversation, 
Ignay be construed as lying within tho bounds of a 
Saiidable benevolent consideration for others. And 
jTicy had so much of this benevolence in her nature 
11 am inclined to think her small egoisms were 



&?*■ 

impregnated with it, just as there are people not 


Ijaltogether unknou'ii to you, whose small benevo- 
gl^poes liaTr'e a predominant and somewhat rank odour 


i««of egoism. Even nowr, that she is w’alking up and 
|?down with a lit tlo triumjdiaiit flutter of her girlish 
I'iieart at tho sense that she is loved by the person of 
^iphief consequence in her small world, you may see 
Ijin her hazel eyes an ever-present sunny benignity, 
^in which the momentary liarmless flashes of personal 
|yanity are quite lost; and if she is happy in think- 
fpng of her lover, it is because the thought of him 
|mingles readily with all the gentle affections and 
ggood-natured offices witli which she fills her peace- 
days. Even now, her mind, with that instantano- 
^’s‘alternation which makes two currents of feeling 
5 r imaginttti(jn seem simultaneous, is glancing con- 
ipually from {Stephen to tho preparations she has 
hly half finished in Maggie’s room. Cousin Maggie 
^piould bo treated as well as the grandest lady-visitor 
^~nay, better, for she should have Lucy’s best prints 
kd drainings in her bedroom, and the very finest 
l^uquet of spring flow'ers on her table. Maggie 
^puld enjoy all that — she was so fond of pretty 
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things! And there was poor aunt Tulliver,'thatj 
no one made any account of—she was to be sur- 
prisf'd with the present of a Ciap of superlative! 
quality, and to have her health drunk in a gratify-j 
ing manner, for which Lucy was going to lay a plot ’ 
with her father this evening. Clearly, she had not 
time to indulge in long reveries ahout her own liappy- 
love-affairs. With *tliis tliought she walked towards/j 
the door, hut paused there. ' 

“Wliat’s the matter, then, Miimy?” she said,' 
stooping in answer to soino whimpering of that 
small quadnip(‘d, and lifting his glossy head against 
her pink cheek. “Did yon tliink I was going witli- 
ont you? Come, then, lot us go and see Sinbad.” ’ 

Sinbad was Lucy’s clK'stnnt horse, that she always 
fed witli her own hand when lie wjis turned out ill' 
the paddock. She was fond of feeding dependent 
cr(‘atures, and kiicw tlu^ ]>rivate tastes of all the 
animals ahout the house, delighting in the little 
rippling sounds of her canaries when their beaks 
were busy with fn-sli seed, and in the small nibbling* 
ploa^ares of cicrtain animals which, lest she should 
appear too trivial, I will here caD “tlio more familiar' 

t 

rodents.” 

Was not Stephen Guest right in his decided opin-' 
ion that this slim maiden of eiglileon was quite the- 
sort of wife a man would not be likely to repent of 


marrying?—a woman who was loving and thought^j 
ful for other women, not giving them Jiidas-kissen^: 
with eyes askance on their welcome dejtjcts, bhfc 
with real care and vision for their half-hidden pains 
and mortiheations, with long ruminating enjoyment; 
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little pleasures prepared for them? Perhaps the 
f"]emphasiH of his admiration did not fall precisoly on 
^this rarest quality in lior—perhaps he approved his 
g|,pwn choioo of her chiefly htjcause she did not strike 
^^aim as a reinarkublo rarity. A man lilcos ^is wife 
.00 be pretty: well, Lucy was pretty, but not to a 
'^tnaddeuin;^ extent. A man likes his wife to bo ao- 
l^complished, gentle, afh'otionatc, and not stupid ; and 
^.-Lucy had all these qualificariona. fcJtejdien was not 
aisurprised to find himself in love with lier, and was 
'^conscious of cxcellejii judgment in prcfciTiug her 
Miss Loyburn, the daughtt^r of tin* county mem- 
l-ber, although Lucy ^\a^s only the daught(=r of hia 
Js-father’s suboidinatc parincr; besides, ho had had to 
I",defy and ov<'rcoim^ a sliglit uiu\i]liiigTU‘,ss and dis- 
^Appoinlment iii his father arnl sisters—a circuni- 
V'fitanco which gives a yonug man an agreeable con- 
r.sciousness of his own dignity- Ste])hen was aware 

#*7 

;"t;hat lu^ liad sense and independence onongh to 

>■ 

^'choose I he wife who was likely to make him liappy, 

,,unbiassed by any indirect considerations. Ho i^oaut 
. tp choose Lucy : she was a litth.* daiding, and exactly 
^the sort of woiuan ho had always most admired. 

t I 
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“ He is very clover, saitl T,iioy. Slio wair| 

kneeliuj^; ou a lo<ttst(Hjl at Mag^^io’s feet, after plao? 
iiig that dark la(l>' iu tho lav^e crimyon-velvet chair,/*!;!. 
“ 1 fool sure you will like liim. I hrij)0 you will.” S 
‘•'I wlialJ be very didicult to please,’' said Maggie^(J 
smiling, and holding np one of Lucy’s long cuiig^-}» 
that the sunliglit, might sliiuo through it. 
genlleman who thinks ho is good oinjugh for Liic;jra 
must export to he, sluiridy' criticisfal.” 

“ hido'‘d, he’s a gn-at deal too good for me. An 4 >'! 
pnnietirnes, wlnut he is away, 1 almost think it canT^_ 
really he flail he loves me. J 3 ur, I <‘.ari never doubt 
when he is with me~thongh f coaldn’l boar aiiy='on^^ 
but y^ou to know tliat I feel in that 'vay, Maggie.” 

“Oh, then, if 1 disapprovo of him you can giy? 
him up, since yon are not engaged,” said Maggi^P 
with playful gravity. 

“ 1 tvould rather not he engaged, Wlfin peopl^ 
art', engaged, iIkw begin to think of being marrie j^ 
*oon,” said Luey, too thoroughly preoccupied jjbf 
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I^Sotioe Maggie’s joke; “and I ehould like every- 
|,l 3 iiDg to go on for a long while j\iHt aa it is. Some- 
i^timea I am quite i'rightoned lost St(']ihen t'konld aay 
||fhat he has spoken to papa; and from something 
I'ihcvt fell from papa the. oilier day, I feel snrf^ho and 
Guest are expeeting that. And Stephen’s sisters 
'■■^are very civil to me now. At first, I lliiiik they 
f didn’t like his paying me altoution; and that was 
natural. It doi^s seem out of ke<'])ing that I should 
'^"‘ever live in a gf(*at. place like tlu* Park House—such 

If 

.va little insignificant tiling as 1 am.” 

^ “Blit people are not ex])cf‘t(Hl to lie large in pro- 
sportion to ih(i liouscs tliey live in, like snails,” said 
iMaggie, laughing. “Pray, are Mr Guest’s sisters 
i'gianteisses ? ” 

“Oh no; and not handsoino—that is, not very,” 

» I * - • * 

reaid Lnoj^, half-penitent at this unc-haritabio remark, 
i “But //e is—at least he is generally considered very 


•.handsomo,” 

“ Thoiigli you are iiuablo to share that opinion ?” 

“Oh, 1 don’t kii'ov,” said laiey, hlusbiug pink over 
i..brow and nock. It is a had plan to raise expi-eta- 
ijtion ; you will jx'rhaps lu' disappoiutod. But I have 
^iprepai'od a charming surprise for///?«; T shall hiivo 
Ja glorious hmgh against him. 1 shall not tell you 
^hat it is, i.hongli.” 

Lucy rose from her knees and wont to a little dis- 
Jtance, liolding her jiretty head on one side, as if sho 
>,^ad been arranging Maggie for a portrait, and wished 
L,io judge\)f the general effect. 

I Stand up a moment, Maggie.” 

fc" .“What is your pleaauro now?” said Maggie, smil- 
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ing languidly as slio rose from her cliair an 
dovm on her slight, laerial cousin, whose figure ira 
quite subordinate to iier faultloss drapery of silk atj 
cra])e. 

ljuoy kept her contemplative attitude a momen 
or two ill silence, and tbeii Stii<l— 

“T can’t think what witchery it is in you, Mag^e^yi 
tliat makes you look lK 3 st in shabliy clothf^s; thou^M 
you really must liave a new dress now. But do yoc^ 
know, last night I wafe Irving to fancy you in 
handsorno fashionable dross, and do what I woul^ 
that old limp merino would coirio back as tho onlyi 
right thing for you. I wonder if Marie Antoinette 
looked all tUo grund(?r wlion her gown was danied^ 
at tho olliows. Now, if I won' to jnit anything^ 
shabhy on, 1 should bo qiiilo uiiuoticiiablo —1 
be a in(;re rag.’’ 

“ Oh, quite,” said Maggie, wiih mock gravityjs 


r' 


“You would be liable to bo swcjvr out of the room,; 
with the cobwebs and eariitd-diist, and to find your*: 
self under tlio grate, like Cinderella. Mayn't I si|t; 

down now’ ( ■ 

'"I 

“Yes, iKOv yen may,” said Lucy, laughing. Theji^ 
witli an air of serious refleolion, unfastening her.; 
Ifirge jet brooch, “ But you must change hrooche^ 
Maggie: that little bultcrlly looks silly on you?” 

“Blit won't tliat mar tlio charming effect of m^ 
consistent shabbirir‘RS ? ” said Maggie, seating her-J 
self submissively, wdiile Lucy knelt again and ui^ 
fastc'iiod the coiitemptihlo butterfly. “ I wvish 
mother were of your opinion, for she was frottihj^ 
lause this is my best frock. I’ve beenj 


last night because 
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lying jny money to pay for some lessons: I shall 
feeVer got a better situation without more accom¬ 
plishments.” 

V 

Maggie gave a little sigh, 

6 1 , ‘'Isow, don’t put on that sad look aga'hif’ said 
^ucy, pinning th(^ largo brooch below Maggie’s 
ISn^ tliroat. “ Vou’ro fbrg(jttiug that you’ve left 
t dreary sciuiolroom behind you, and have no 
^ le girls’ clotiies to mend,” 

^.‘.“Yes,” said Maggie. “Ii is with me as T used to 
^ink it would he wiib the i>oor uneasy while bear I 
at the slunv. 1 thonght he mnst have got so 
^tupid with the habit of tuvniTig baekwards and for¬ 
wards in that juirrow space, that l>o wcnild keep 
>ing it if they Ht't liini free. One get’s a bad habit 
^ being unbappy/’ 

“ Cut 1 shall put yon under a diseijdiru* of 
pleasure that wull make yon lose that bad bialut/’ 
l^id Lney, sticking the, black butterfly abseiilly 
jSji'yher own collar, while her eyes met Maggie's 
^^eotioualely. ' 

,“.You dear, tiny thing,” said Maggie, in one of 
bursts of loving adiiiiratioii, “you enjoy other 
^Pplo’s l»ap])iness so iiiueb, I ladievi', yon would do 
Jlithout any of your own. I wish I were like yon.” 
tv I’ve never been tried in that way,” said Lucy. 
^i^-Vo always been so hajijw. 1 don'i. know wbellier 
l^^ould bear much trouble; I never bad any but 
)0r,mamma’s death, ^'ou ham been tried, Maggie,* 


r^d 


I’m sure you fool for other people quite as much 
il do.” 

pj, Lucy,” said Maggie, shaking^her head 
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Blowly, “ I don’t eTjjoy tlioir hfippinoBB as yoii do-^^ 
else I should he more coutented. I do feel for them’'; 
when they arc in trouhlo ; 1 don’t think 1 could evef '* 
hear to make any one i^tidiappy ■, and yet I often hiit^ 
myself^''ecanse 1 g(‘1 anj 2 ;’ry soinolinieK at the sigli;(^ 
of happy peoph*. 1 think 1 get worse .as I get older' 
—more selfish. That seiuns verv dreadful.” ' '■* 

r 

“Now, Maggie!’’ said Lucy, in a Ume oF remon-j? 
strance, “ I don’t believe a woivl of lhai. It is all ai, 
gloomy fancy—,jiisl he^oause you an* depressed by aj!; 
dull wearisome life.” 

“Well, perhai)8 it is,” said Maggie, resolutely^ 
clearing away th** clouds from licr iaef* w'ith a bright*^ 
smile, and thi’owing liersclf backward in her chairi'^ 
“Perhaps it eonic's h'om the school di(^t—watery’’; 
rioe-pudding sjuc.od with rinnock. TjoI us hope it^ 
will give way before my mother’s cuslurds and thisj 
charming Gooffrt-'y Crayon.” ''' 

Maggie tov)k up tlie “ Skcitch Book,” which lay b^-: 
ber on the table. 

“.Oo 1 look fit to bo seen with this little brooch?.'^ 
said Taioy, going- to survey the eljle(!t in the chimD.e^-| 
glass. ‘5; 

“Oh no, Mr (jiiost will he nldigc'd to go out 
the room agaii* if he sees y»m in it. Pray mak^ 
haste and put another on.” ' 




i 


Lucy hurried out of the room, but Maggie did not^ 
take tlio opportunity of opening her book : she let It!! 
fall on her laiees, while lier eyes wandered to thSj? 
wiirdow, where she could see the Bunshine^’alling 
the rich clumps of spring flowers and on the loni 
hedge of laurels—and beyond, the silvery breadth^^ 
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Sfil' '^ar oW FIobr, that at thie distance' Bcerned to ' 
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,be sleeping in a iTioming lioliday. The sweet fresh 
"garden-acont came tiivough tlie c»pon window, and 
&e birds were busy ilill-ing and alighiing, gurgling 
and singing. Yet Maggie,’s eyes began to hll wiih 
'^ars. The sight of the. old scones liad made the 
rush of ineiiioriftfi so painful, that even yesterday 
ahe had only been able to rejoice in h(^r niother’s 
Restored eomfon and I’oin’s brotli(irly friendliness as 
'jWe rejoice in good news of frieiids fit a distance, 
^father thaii in tlio jfresenoe i)f ii happiness whieli we 
ciliare. Memorv and iiuaginalion urgiMl nprm lier a 
'sense of privjiHon loo koen to li-t her liisle whal was 
offered in th(‘ Iransient pies-Mit: her future, she 
;thongM, w’as likely lo hi* worse Iban lier past, for 
after her years 4 >f conlenli'd renuneian'on, she had 
VSlipxH'd back iijto desire and longing ; she Ibnnd j^y- 
^'less days of dislasteful fMU'UXfatii'ii ii:inlf*r and Ji:ird(T 
—she found tlje image of the iiilonse and vfiried life 
•'.Bho yearned for, and di-sjiaiicd of, becoming more 
• and more imx)ortunate. The sound of the oxfeiiing 
.\door roused lier, and, hastily wiping away her t^ ara, 
iJ 6 he began to turn (n-er tlie loaves of lnu- book. 

m 1 

,** There is oiio pleasure, 1 know, Mriggie, that 
,^yoiir deej>est. disnialncRS will never resist," said Lucy, 
|begiimiiig to siv,*ak fis soon as sho e,iitortMl the room, 
^'‘‘That is music, and 1 mean you to have quite a 
1 notous forest of it. T mean you to get. uj) your play- 
;^ihg again, which used to be so much bcttcjr than 
^xn'ine, 'v^ien w'e were at Ijaceliarn." 

«Yon would have laughed to see me ydaying the 
iJittle girls’ tunes over and over to them, when I 
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' took ttem to practice," said Magf^e, “jtist fot tli%^ 
sake of fingering the dear keys again. But I don^^ 
know whether I could jday anything more difiicult^ 
now than ‘ Begone, dull care!' ” 

“ 1 kijgw what a wild sttite of joy you used to bV; 
in when the glee-men came round,” said Lucy;,;! 

^ " ■ 1 V "-SSl 

taking uj) her embroidery, “ and wo might have 
those old glees that* you used to love so, if I wero^ 
certain that you don’t feel exactly as Tom does, 
about some things.” 

“1 shouid have thought there was nothing yOT?[^ 
might be more certain of,” said Maggie, smiling. , '.fn 
“ I ought rather to Inn'o said, one particular thin^.,'^ 
Because if you fetd just as Im docs about that, W,$>^1 
shall waiit our third voice. St Ogg’s is so miserabljf J 
provided w'ith irmsical gentlemen. The,ro tire reallyj 
only Stephen and Bhilip Wakem who have any know^J 
ledge of music, so as to be able to sing a part.” . I 
Lucy lisid looked up from her work as she uttere^J 
the last sentence, and saw that there was a chang^. 
in Maggie’s face. 

“Dotjs it hurt you to hear the name mentione«|jj 
Maggie ? If it «loes, I will not speak of him again^i 
I know Tom will not see him if he can avoid it.” At 
“ I don't feel at all as Tom dotjs on that subject,”^ 
said Maggie, rising and going to the window as ifJ 
slio w.inlod to see more of the landscape. 
always liki»,d Philip Wakem ever since I was a littleJ 
girl, and saw him at Lorton. He was so good when 
Tom hurt his foot." ♦ 

“ Oh, I'm so glad! ” said Lucy. “ Then you won’ 
mind his coming sometimes, and we can have 
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P^te music than we could without him. I’m veiy 
^l^ond of poor Philip onlj I ^ish ho were not so 
ji^orbid about his difnmit^f I buppo..e it ts his 
lefonnity that makes him so sad—and seme times 
utter. It IB (trt tinlj vciy piteous to see ^jib poor 
^little crookid bod^ and pale two aincng greit strong 
people ” 

‘ Lucy,” said Maggie, ftying to arrest the 

|>ratthng streaiu .... 

{ “All, there is the door-bdl That must be 
Btephen Ijuc^ went <n, not noticing Miggie’s 
laint cllort to speak ‘ One of the things I most 
admirt in btcplui is tint ho mikis a gieater friend 
*JCf Philip thin III} (lit 

I It was too late foi Maj.p'e to spoik now the 
drawing loom doir w is opening, t'ld Mirim w is 
already giowliiig in a sni 11 w iv at the tn*i nice ol a 
tall geiiih m in who went up to Liie> and to >k lior 
hand with a lull p »litc, half t( ndt r gluui md t ne 
|gf inquii}, whuh Ptdnid to iiuliidte tint he was 
^KonMciius of im otliir pnstiuf 

“Lit mi intiod lu \ou to iii} oiusin, Miss Tul- 
Iver,” Slid Lu(a tuining with widced injiMiunt 
l^waids Mig^ie, who now ijiproiclud him the 
^^thcr wind w ‘ Hub is Mr Stiphon Giust ’ 

I For OIK 1 istant btiihin oi uld not conital his 
^tonishnii nt it Mic nght of tins tall cUrk t}cd 
^ymph with her ]et blitk (oroiiot of haii, llie next, 
^Maggie felt horsdi for the first time in her life, re- 
Joeiving’^lho tribute of a \ (ry deep blush and a \eiy 
'deep bow from a pi rson tow irds whom she heiself 

t conscious )f timidity. Hus new exptntnco was 


I 
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t - very agreeable to her—so agreeable, that it almosM 
efiarod Jier previous emotion about Philip. Tlier^’l 
was a new briglitnoss in Ijor eyes, and a very be?i 
coJiiing flush on her cljeek, as she seated herself. J 
“I lujjpo you jxiroeive what a striking likeness^ 
you drew the Tiay before yesterday,” said Lucy, wif3^| 
a pretty laugh of triumjdi. She enjoyed her lovePs^^ 
contusion—the advahlage was usually on his side, "u 
“This d(!signing cousin of yours quite doceivect^ 
me, Miss Tulliver,” said Ste])h(in, seating himself by<i| 
Lney, and stooping to play wiili Miimy — only!^^ 
looking at Maggie furtively, “She said you had| 
light hair and bine eyes.” 

“Nay, it was yon who said so," remonstrated^ 
Lney. “ 1 only rohaiued from ilostroying your^l 
couiideiu'e in your own socond-siirht.” 

“I wish I could always err in tlie same way,**| 
said Stephen, “and find reality so much more.l 
beautiful llian my jm'conceptions.” 

“■Now you ha\e proved jumrself eijual to thej 
oo(;asipn,” said Maggie, “and said what it 
incumbent on you to say under the circumstances.”,!^ 
Sh<> fluslnMl a slightly defiant look at him; it'i 
was clear to her that lie had been drawing a satiiy:# 
ical porirait of her beforehand. Lucy had said he^ 
was incliued to be satirical, and Maggie had mentally^ 
Bupi»Iied the addition—“and rather conceited.” 

“An alarming amount of devil there,” wa^ 
8te]>h(‘ri'K first thonglit. The second, w^hen sb*^ 
had bent over her work, was, “ I wish sh# would! 
look at me evgain. ’ The next was to answer—- 
1 suppose ail pbi'ases of more compliment haVa^ 

• •■■ 4 ^ 



^heir liirii to be true. A man is ocscaBionally grate-®? 

when he says ‘thank you.* It’s rather hard 
^Upon him that lie musi use the same words with 
Jwhich all the world docHnes a disagreeahie invita- 
s¥iou—don’t you think so, Miss Tulliver?” 

J' “No,” said Maggio, looking at him with her 
direct glance ; “if we use common words on a great 
■Jpccasion, they are tlie more striking, because they 
^^are felt at once to have a particular meaning, like 
^^^'old banners, or eveiwday clothes, hung up in a 
^eaored place.” 

^'I'ben my compliment ougld to he elofpieiit,” 
Tfiaid Stephen, nially tioI quite Jmowing what ho said 
while Maggie looked at him, “seeing that the words 
! were so far beneath the occasion.” 

■*' “No comjdiiiieiit can he elocpicnt, except as an 
•/expression of indiireronce,” said Maggie, ilushiiig 
little. 

Luc.y was rather alarnc'd: she thouglit, Stephen 

V* '• 

^ahd Maggie were not going to like each other. She 
vhad always feared lost Maggie should appear too 
^odd and clover to please that critical gentleman. 
^“Why, dear Maggie,” she interposed, “you luave 


j^lways pretended that you are too fond of being 
v^admired; and now, 1 think, you aio angry because 
^some on© ventures to admire you.” 
ll!. “Not at all,” feiiid Maggie; “I like too wcdl to 
iijeel that T am admired, but coniplimeuts never make 
|me feel that.” 

r" “ I Vii never pay you a compliment again, Miss 
l^lliver,” said Stejibon. 

Ifj fe* * Thank you ; tliat will be a proof of respect,”’ 



Poor Magsjie I She was so unused to society 




that slie could take nothinjir as a matter of course^ J 
and had never in her life spoken from the lips mere^ 
ly, BO that she muBt Ti(*('(‘«Barily appear absurd toj 
more exji^ricncf^d ladies, IVoni the excessive feelmg| 
eho was apt to throw very trivial mcidonta.| 
But sh(3 was even conscious hersoir of a little absurd^^ 
ity in this instance. ‘It was true she had a theoretic^ 
objection to oompliincnts, and had once said im-^ 
patiently to Philij), that sho didn’t see why womon'^ 
wore to bo told with a siinpor that they were beauti-^* 
fill, any more than old men were to bo told that they^5 
were venerable : still, to be so irritatiid by a common^; 
practice in the case of a stranger like Mr StephonJj 
Giiest, and to caro about his having spoken slight*v| 
ingly of her before he had soon her, was certaiiily;> 


M 


uiireasonahlo, and as soon as sho was silent she ■ 
began to be ashamed of lierself. It did not occur 
her that h(3r irritation was due to the pleasantej^ 
emotion which ]3roc'!ded it, just as when we aro^i 
satis lied with a sons(3 of e:lowiiig warmtli, an inno"| 
cent drop of cold water may fall upon ns as a sudden^ 
smart. 

Sti'pluiTi was too well-bred not to seem unaware’ 

* 

that tlu3 previous (‘.onveTsation could have been felt: 
oinliarrassing, and at one.e began to talk of imper-; 
Bonal matters, asking Lucy if she knew when tho ‘ 
bazaar was at length to take place, so that there,' 
might he some hope of si'eing her rain the influence' 
of htsr eyes on objects more grateful than^ those; 
worsted flowers that were growing under hei, 
fingers. 
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JSS'^Say 'iiext month, I believe,” said Lucy.^ 

:^'at your sisters are doing more for it than I am; 

ey are to have the largest stall.” 

* **Ah yes; but they carry on their manafactureB 

their own sitting-room, where I don’t ix'+rude on 

^tbem. I see you are not addicted to the fashionable 
i > 

sdce of iancy-work, Miss TuUivcr,” said Stephen, 
oking at Maggie’s plain hemming. 

"'No,” said Maggie, “ I can do notliing more diffi- 
'^ult or more elegant than shirt-maldng.” 

** And your jdairi sewing is so beautiful, Maggie,” 
id Lucy, “ that I think I shall beg a few specimenB 
^xif you to show as fancy-work. Your exquisite sew¬ 
ing is quite a mystery to me—you used to dislike 
K^ihat sort of w'ork so mucli in old days.” 

is a niyslory easily expljiinod, dear,” said 
Maggie, looking up quitlly. ‘* rJain 8(jwing was 
j^ihe only thing I could get money by; so T was 
^obliged to try and do it well.” 

' liUcy, good and simplt^ as she was, could not help 
^^lushing a liLthi: she did not {piito like that Stephen 
^flhould know' that—Maggie need not have mentioned 
’iit.' Perhaps tlii‘rc w'as some pride in tlu; confession : 
-Ithe prido of poverty that will not be asliamc‘d of 
^itself. But if Maggie had been the queen of 
‘bequettes she could hardly have invont<;d a means 
giving groator };iquaijcy to her beauty in Stephen’s 
|eyes: I am not sure that the quiet admission of 
llplaih sewing and poverty would have done alone, 
fl)ut asB%te,d by the beauty, they made Maggie more 
like other women even than she had seemed at 
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“But T can knii, Map^glo went on, “ if that 

’ * 1 'J 

wiil ]ie of any nbo h>r yoiir .■.'I’-iaar,' 

•» * • 

“ Oh vi H, <■! iJiiinU'* hm-. T .shall si‘1. von to work with '■ ^ 

,7 • 

Kourl'-i w-iol ! H'nni'MW. But, your riihU'r ib tho iiiOBt'-: 

f ’ 

corilihUt'<l Buoy, tuniini^ Uj Stephen, 
h.i'O Hi*' lah'nl ol laodi'ilin^, Siio iy doing a 
Voridi'rhi! hiiol of Ih' Kenu enlixdy from niomory.’' 

‘‘ , n hh(i can r-Mnojjihf'r to ]»nt tiio oyoR very V, 

ii('ar tojol.lift, uU'l iht- ‘’orriovs of ili.' mouth very 
lar ui)art. {ho iikviicnb ciw hardly fail t(‘ he sti iking 
:h Si Ogn’r/' 

"Now il!:it s'ory wiokf*-l of yon." .^aid Lnoy, 
hw h'iig r.iS'.-r hun. " f djdi.’t ti:iok yoo would 
yooi'.k ilibii N,i<^oiiuil\ of I>r Koui:/' 

“1 Hii'. of Br Konur Heav* 

eii forhi-1! ]‘>:l ] jim uol hound to rosjuvt a libcll-.^,; 

o'is Lust 'f him. I lloiilv Koun on*' of lIr* fineBt 
t 'lions in till' v.{.!l'i 1 doji't earn r moll alx-ut the 

tali raiidh r !i(‘Ls lio ii.U'' })ut on t)if iMinmuiiion-table, ■ 
and I i Ido to spoo k-mjfM I'v getting 

up lo v'ariv lo'.'tAois <\ -y (".»njinir, ihit Iu-'k the 

only i; Oi I f-vt r Know pr* .sonsUy st-'-iub tome 

to htiiv- ariyilung of tin* ir.ii in him—a mau ■ 

who has h.iuidvod ami is oonlimtnd with \ 

do:',.' fui'niinio m.d hoili'd h; I'f ]>■ ranso ho. gisos HWiiy ' 

i\\<. Iiiodf. of his me.'UK d'h t! wan a M-iy line 

tiling of liim---iakiiig mio lii,-; inuiso tliat poor lad 

(haltan who hlun l.is molht i- ]o' af'culcut. Ho saerh 

»/ 

Itoon miu-o limo than ti h'~;s laisy man couM mpare, 
to savt' tin ]ioi)) hdlow fioni gvuiiig into a iiiorhid. 

fitafo o-f mind a.l»out it. He lakoB the lad out with ■ 

»■, 

him roub'.n.liv, 1 boo,” % 

I, f , ».1 
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f “That is Ijeauiiful," saiJ Maggie, wlio had lot her 
^-Work fall, and was iistouing wilh keen iiitcanst. 

\ K ’ ' ^ 

*‘I liovor knew any rnio who did siieh lidjigs.^' 

, V. 

‘‘And oin' adiiiiros t!iai. sore wf arhoa in ikima all 
more,” Bii.id Sttii)lieii; “ luicaiiwo liis iia: nt«'s in 
geucral air ratljer eold and ,Never<.. Tljeiv. nritiniig 
V sugary and iniiudha ul»<ui hiin.” 

“ Oil, 1 tliiiili lie's a nerfeet oharacier! ' said laiey, 
witli pretty eniLusiasin. 

■ , “ No; ihorr I caii't agree witlt y-iii,' said Sn’i'liLU, 

fahaking his lead wiili sarea'ti< arax'tv'. 

{ ‘‘Now, wiiar, fa i!> {‘.m }')u .an in 111111?” 

‘‘ He's -in Aiigl;e..n.’‘ 

“Well, lie.r'e ar-- the riglit views, 1 liiinh,” said 
' Lue.y, gravl v. 

'* Tlirit. set lie-, the rpies'ien in ilie ‘ihsl raet.” s', id 
Stoplieii, " hill, nnl jVniu li jun'liaiiieiihoy {miiir of 
view. n.‘ has .s. t the nis>eni. rs .nul llie rhui'.-ji 
peo]'ie ly }j.(' -‘rirs ; and a rising .''.'•nane- ii!,.-jii\ 
of wh.js • ,n-i \ lei's tile country is vi ry eiueh in Tif-d, 
will fitwi d n.i-fMvenieni. \vh.->ri lee pms up for the 
' honour of n-iiieseniing in I’ajii.nnenU” 

'' “Do Vi;n o-div tliirdi of iliaiV’’ naid Taiev, her 

«■ * *. 

- eyes brigidening with a j'roud i>l‘':i >uiv lliar made lim 
I; neglect, the .n,^umenl:ai\(' inti-resis of Aiie-li( ain.-.rn. 

■‘Decid'dly—wii-ujevor old Mr Ij(yhmuV pidtiie 
Spiiit and go?n indnee inni to gi'’e nay. -Aly hither’s 
heart is St i o;i it : and gifts !il;e nmii‘, yon know”— 
hero Steiiln'd dn>,\v hiiiiholl up, iiinl rubbed nis largo 
white baud'- over his hair with playfiil self-adtii'na- 
.' tion—“gifliS like iiiine invo]\vi great rcsponsibilitioB. 
Jv' Don’t you think so, IMiss Tulliver?” 
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“Yes" Bairl Ma.^pfie, tsmiling, Imt not. Inokinf^ np I'jJ;;? 
"BOimioli fliK'tjcy aii'1 bIioliUI not be'^V' 

waNit’d (;iiii''''Iy (Ti j'riv.'iti' oi‘ca.‘ii<'*iis.’ 

■'‘All. I m't' in'W' unn}i jR'iioir.'ifion you Lave,”-':,/;: 
Biiid “ V<ju liuvo di9C0Y<‘a'(1 filr«‘ady tliat I;',\ 

aui iiillvutiv.* jiiid it.ip'Kii'in. Now Knp(-iHciaj poople ,*i; 
nn’f r .Ijmmoii llial —-owuii;* to n-v TUiiimor, 1 sup-,',;-';! 

“‘■'Ij-' di>(,',n'i lock at me wlion T talk ui' inypelf/'j. ^ 
hf th'iii^-lii, w!i!]“ liie lintouers woi<‘ laitgliiiig. ‘^I' 
jiiiisi try o*h<;i' ’ •'; 

• I * - 

I>iit l.nc’\ inu n<l t«‘ W present at tln^ mooting ofrl; 
l.lio Itouk ( ii'.i) iio\t M'fckV tiu' iiost ()UL*stion. ■ 
T'lu'U f'''l\>sY( -l ill * i'oo(‘misi(‘inlaTi(»ii io ohoos<) -r- 

Soiidi(i\’' “Life f>f (.owj’ri’,’' unlo.ss hJio wore in’-^y 

otlii'.-d 1 ! Iv. and alariL* tlio ladies of y,,' 

Jrl OggV' 1-v vo'uig for onr of llio llridgcwator Trea- 

t'so.s. Of < viaix k'o-y vvisliod to b‘o\v wluit theses. 

iilanriingiy tfarru'd bo<»ic,s won-; ;md a.s it is always V' 

jd“asasil lo ita'provo tLo luii-.ls of hidioH liy talking 

to ’h'>in ,L' o:„so cu f-jidr'-cts of wlmli llicy know '‘m 

* . ' r 

iiot’.ino.'. l((‘camo iiuito. Lrilliarii in an .'c 

uoc.'MUl of Jjucki.oid's Treat iso, wiiiL'Ii ho hud just ,!■ 
hot It roading. llo was rowardt'd hy sooing Maggie 'oJ. 
ht iioj-work fi!\ "lid gviidiad:^, gc't hi» al^.-'orliod in 
hi.s windorful goct'igical story tiiat she Bat iookingy^ 
at Idni, to.uiiiio- forward wall) orossod arms, -irid wnth.’^ i 

"" '-i 

ail t‘.itiro a'osoru'o of Bolf-consoiousmYS.w., as if he had 
hooh liio Bmillioisi f)f old ])n-foH8i)r.s, and slie a downy-^^'®^^ 
lipped ahniinuB. ilo was so fascinalod hy t.fiis eloar^.f^, 
Ifivgo ga/.o, that at last ho forgot to look aw^ay tTom-% 
it OL'caBionally lowards Lucy ; but ,' b(‘, aweot child, 
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i-.vVfas tmly rojoioiii" tlial Stoplion was proviuc: to 
how c'K;vi-r Ise. was, aud liial thr-y v^fmM 
' certainly be good fiiouds atu^r all. 

will l>r!iig yon tlu‘ book, slnll I, llisK 'I’mIU- 
' voi'?’* said StOjiht'll. llO found ll ]0 stl\^llll of 

" his lecollivlions nmniog railu-r sballow, “'riiL-ni 
ar(‘ many illn!:.ir«'jLions ijj it yon will like- to 

' " BOO.’’ 

* Ibank ;.o.u,” said biiisiiing wiili rc- 

turning M‘!f-owi,sc‘ionsiji\ss ,ii UjIs diiccl address, uud 
taking up boj work .ur>'iu. 

:b “Mo, no,' Lnvy ii.n ij'-'scii. “ I Tnnf4 foibid your 
b plunging Maggie iii b<'i,ks. 1 sbaii noier g.'t liov 
■- awav fioiii ilmm ; and T \\ani Ino lo l.avo d-.dieioiis 
; do-noihing d:iys, liii'‘d nitli Inciting and oliatting, 
and riding, and driving tliar is tbo l.u'iJay she 
■/ neodM.’’ 

“ A}i!‘'*ji-is 1s.i’d .■^toplivu. !i\)l;iiig a1 In.', walidi. 
“Shall V' ‘ g:> oiii Ibr .i oov 'iii lin rni-r mov.'' 'i'lie 
tide will -oiit Ibr n-^ l.o go ibis TcOon ua\, and wo 
. can w.'dk ba-. k.” 

Tiial, was a d. iuditf'nl ])ro|i(iMiioii to Maggie, for 
; it was years sin,'-.* sim had been on the river. When 
'A’sha was g'ino (o put on her boinii t, Lin’\ 'ing’ored 
'“’.'.to give an nd'’! jo the ser\;nir, and took llie ojtpor- 
/tunitv of ndi'.ng f-'tcohen that. Maggie had no obiec- 
'.Vtioii to Seeing j'i.ilijt, sv> that 3t w'as a piiy sho had 
il sent that n -le the day liefoie vu.sterdav. lint she 

r , 

■■'^,Tvould another io-iiiorro\v and iiivitt^ him. 

“I'llc.ilJ and heal hnn nj» to-niorrow,” said Stc- 

T * ' 

phcii, “aud britig; him with me in the evening, shall 
pljl? My sisters will uaiit to call •>n ymi when T tell 

yoL. II. M 
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lliom your consiii in with ymi. I must leave 'tJiS'life 

• * * 7 ^^ 

fh-ld (;h'{U f(-r lliein iu ihe iiifjrniug.” 

“Oh r-roy hi-niiji; him.'’ said Liiey. “And 
3’ou will likt' Mav;iih' shaiitjoiiV' she added, in 
hese."(j^i^Su"“ ' l^iii slu) a fk'ii’’, lU'-Llti-looking 

. i » ! 

“T.Mf fali," ha'd SN-.-ljeii. smihiiu dc\Mi upon her,' 1 ' 
"'af i a litihj Ui'> h-lie is net Juy typo of '- 

wwoiiiri, y>\i knov.. .k 

<;(‘Ii 1 !..tii(Mi, you ;no auaj*'. arr apt to iuij'u'irt these 
iiii[ivu(lt'.‘jf (‘/rohdoiiors to ):i.di<'s fcia't'i'iuiii.i;' 1 heir tin- 
fa\o'.iraM'.'()j-'.i!inji nl' sisti-i laiv oiv'ir. 'J'hut is why^\‘ 
So m.oiv l^oot^ It lia‘-o lh>‘ a.l\-Uit-u^o of koowijig that 
llu-v are seiietl' r“S.iil.Ni\f- t.o rn* ,u who have self- ' 
ih'M V' oi.’'! V lo.oh- aiiioiii hi\o tu At id hardly 

iUivtljiiii'' 'oi.iid 1)1' lotire disiir'."i i\ rlv ('Itanu-lenstio 
of Lucy, lii.'ui *h.if sl.'C hoili iiuj'iic'ily hi'liovod what •'■ 
tS!c[iiicii sfiiii. and w.i- di'icrudacd that Maggta;< 
should -.ot kiiov, it. Ihit y(Ui, alio h.tve a higher ,V 
logic, ihati iiio wrhid f-. ^ttidi** you, ha.ve already,,. 

I '1 

i'oo>si‘(Mi. .IS ih" diri'c,! .tai’U'iicc t-) ih:il uiiravourahle 
(•■piu'oJi of So-phiurs, liiiit !'<• '.'allied down to tho'^' 
ho.i:.-ho!i.sc calcnialiiig, l-y the aid of a \ivid imagin-^ 
ail!)!!, that M.igvie must ^ivc ijiiii her hand at least '' 
twtc) in c.oits(-ij 1 'hc.c of li.is plcasanl hc.atiiig })laii, v 

V 

and lliat a goi.:leuian who v/islc's ladies to look at 
him is udviinrageonsly sttnated wdnui he is rowing'^ 
them in .'t lumi, Wlial then? Had lie fiillon in love 

■ h** 

wilh tills miqifising daughU-r (.f Mrs I'ullivgr at first'; 
sigh I V (lertainly noL Such jjassions are neveST*^ 
heard of in real life. Besides, lie was in love alreadyij^ 
and halfeui^gtid to the de-arest little creature 
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^ihe world; and ho was not a man to mahe a fool 
himself in any way. Ihit whon one is fivtwind- 
f^tWenty, oiio has not r-lialk-stooee at one’s Ijii^^er-endB 
5(^hat tho touch of a uandsoine t^irl should bo entirely 
It was ix-rffctly natural and t-tfo to 
i?-admire beauty and enjoy looking at it—at least un- 
such oircuiiistaijec,s as tho })rcseiit. And there 
Vwas really aouiolhine* verv intorostiii;^ about this 
with In^r poverty and troubles : it was grati- 
'. fying to sro tlu' frioTidship between ll)e two CiHisins. 

. Generally, b(oj)ii('ii udinitled, he was iu>t fond of 
women vviio bud ony pi euburlty of character—but 
' horo tin; pt'culiinily K<>eoifd ri'aily of a supf^rior 
sjkind ; and ])rov!de(l oik* is ict ni'liged t'- marry such 
women, wliv, thev certaiidv main; a ' Mnelv in hucial 
'.interoourse. 

Maggie did n-'t ruifil :^tc[>be!j's hopt' by looking 
, at him ULiriiig the fir,si quarter of an hour: her •■yes 
wore tou fall of the nid b!s.nli,s thal .^ibo kn.'w smi well, 

' She fell k>m-ly, cut oil iium bliihp—tho I'uly porsou 
•,'wbo Lad evf-r seemed to love her devotcdlv, as she 
;'li{id always h>uged U> bt^ lov.'d. Ihit presently ihe 
.■Thytliniic m{>vtincjit of tIks ours attracted her, and 
i. she thought bhri sliouid like to J';arn how to vow, 
'•This roust d her from h('>‘ reveri*.', and slm asked if 
\'|lhe might lake an oar. It ap].(‘ar(;d that she re- 
^'quired nmeh teaching, and slie became rimbiti<>us. 
■^^The oxerci.^'O bmiiglit tlio warm Mood into her 
;‘Ch.eckB, ||,£id made her inclined to takfj her lesson 
c merrily. 

/l/'v “I shall not bo satisfitul until J cun manage both 
goars, and row yon and laiey,” slic said, looking very 
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bright as she stepped out of the boat. Maggie^ 
know, was apt to forgot the thing she was 
tti)(l 8h(‘ had chosen an inopportnno moment for h^ 
remark: her foot slipped, hut happily Mr Stephej^ 

Gucsif'.hold her hain\, and kept her up with a firni 

'm 

grasp. . I 

You have not burr yniirseif at all, I hopo?” .lijS| 
said, bending to look in her fac;t* with anxiety. , 
was very charming to he taken caro of in that kind.' 
graceful manner hy some oru*. taller and strongerf 
than Olio’s self. Maggie had never felt just in 
same way ho fore. .’I 

Wlien they r(*ached houi'^ thev found unolet 

and aunt I’ullet scaled with Mrs Tulliver in the: 
drawing-room, and Stephen hurried away, asking 
leave to come again in the evening. 

“And ijray bring with you the volume of Purcell, 

I ¥ ^ m. 

tbilt yon took aw’ay,” said Lucy. “ I want Maggie^ 
to hear your best songs.” 

Amu Pnllot, under the certainty that Maggie^ 
W'mihl b(^ invitt‘d to go. out with Lucy, probably t4 
l^ark House, was much shocked at the shahbiness of 
her clothes, whicii, when wiliicssed by tho higher 
society of Si Ogg’s, would be a discredit to th«f 
faijlily, d<ini;»Tido(l a Ktrf>iit> and prompt remedy^ ^ 
and tlie consultfition as to wiiat would be most suit^ 
able to this end from among the suportinities of Mrs 
Pullot’s w'ardrobe, was one that 1 .ucy as well as Mrs 
Tullivor entered into witli some zeal. Ma^^e mu|(| 
really have an evening-dress as soon as possible, ^n3 
she was about the same height as aunt Pullet, 

“ But she’s BO much broader across the should^fi 
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& 'I am—it’s very ill-convonient,” said Mrs Pullet, 
ll^elBe she mi'jfht wear that beautifu] black brocade 
I’^^tb.ine without any alteration; and her anus are 
|eyond everything,” added Mrs Pullet, aorrowfully, 
she, , lifted Maggie's largo round arm. 'S^he’d 
hj^yer get my sleeves on.” 

^/“Oh never mind tliat, aunt: pray send us the 
ress,” said Lucy. “ I don’t mean Maggie to have 
png sleevoB, and I have abundance of black lace for 
Ijaimming. Her arms will lo<»k beautiful.'’ 

Maggie’s arms are a j)retty sljape,” said Mrs 
^uUiver. They' re like mine used to be — only 
^t'mine was ni'ver bmwn : I wish she’d had onr family 

“Nonsense, amity!” said Lucy, patting her annt 
M^lliver’s shonlchu, “j’ou don't understand those 
|;AingR. A paititer would think Maggie’s complexion 
^eautiful.” 

“May be, my dear,” said Mrs Tulliver, submis- 
§|ively. “ y oil know hctler tlian I do. Only when 
^ was young a lirowii skin wasn't tlioughi well on 
pi^ong reKpeetabh* folks.” 

“No,” saifl undo Pnllot, who took iniensc interest 
^ the ladies* conversation as he siickod his lozenges. 
^Tyhough there was a song about the ‘Nut-brown 
aid,* too ; T think she was crazy—crazy Kate—but 
can’t justly roioomber.” 

“Oh dear, dear!” said Maggie, laughing, but im- 
ffi^tient 1 think that will be the end of mi/ browi, 
if it ia always to be talked about so much.” 
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WiiTiN wont np to }nir })f!(lro()in tliat niglit, i1 

apj)oaro(l Miat slie was iiol at all inclinoil to undreiij 
8Iie set «L)\vn hor candle on the first talde that pfil 
fiOTited itself, and bcg’an to walk up and down 
room, which was a largo one, with a firm, regular 
and ratiusr rapid whioli Rhowed that the ex<4 

a ’ /'p^ 

ciso was the instinctive vent of strong oxcitemeo^ 
Hit eves and checks h.'ul an ahiiosi feverish br^ 
lianev ; her liead was tlirown ]>ack\vard, and hfiJ 
hands wore clasped wuth the. palms outward, an;; 
with that tension of the arms which is apt to ^ 
coin])any inen1.al absorption. 

Had anylliing remarkable happened? 

Nothing that you aro not likely to consider in 
highest dt'gree unimportant. 8he had boon hearing 
some fine music sung by a fine bass voice—but th^ 
It was sving in a provincial, amateur fashior^ suohk.iM 
would liavc left a critical ear imicli to desire, 
slie was coiis(;iouB of iiuving been looked at a gri 
deal, in rather a furtive manner, from beneatfai 






vp^t-marked horizontal eyebrows, with a glance**^ 
l^that Bcoincd sorneliow to Iiiivc oauglit the vilnsitoiy 
ipbifluence of tlie voice. Such coultl have had 

perce 2 )tiblc effect on a thorouj^lily well-educated 
witli a porfeclly balanced mind, who 
^had had all the advantau^es of fortiiue, trainin;^, and 
Refined society, lliit if Mapj^pe had Ixjen that voiiiig 
Imdy, you would probably have Ifnown'nothing about 
I'her; her life wtuild liave had so few vicissitudes that 
could hardly have boon wriH('n ; for the hnj)j>ieBt 
^yomcn, like the hapiu'est nations, ha\e no history, 
gIn poor i^laggie’s Iiighly-slnmii:, hungry nature — 
^;just come away from a third-rate schoolroom, with 
^11 its jarring sounds and ]KMty round of tasks— 
Wiese apparently trivial causes h.'ol the effect of 
frbusing and exalting Imr imagination in a way that 
l^as mysterious to hersidf. It w'as not that she 
Sijiought distinctly of Mr Stephen Guest, m- dwelt on 
i:tho indicalions that ho looked at her with adiuira- 
||rion; it was ratlier iliut she ftdt the half-nnuote pro- 
^ienoe of a world of lovo and bcs'iuly and delight, 
j-J'^ade up of vague, mingled images from all the 
poetry and romance she had ever i»‘ad, or had over 
IWoven in her dreamy reveries. Her mind glanced 
IJaok once or twu'O to tlie time when she had courted 
ppHvation, when sho had lliought all longing, all im- 
pfSationce was subdiu'd; but that condiion seemed 
feiirecovoraldy gone, uud she recoiled from the re- 
^pe,mbranco of it. No jirayor, no striving now, would 
ptiring Ibaok that negative peace: the battle of her 
it Booinod, w^as not to bo decided in that short 
glnd easy way—by perfect renunciation at the very 


threshold of Ker youth. The iniieio was vibratihl 
in her still—rurceirs iniisio, with its wild passioi:^ 
and fancy—and she conld not. stay in the recol-^ 
lection of tliat bare, loncjly past. She was in hei|^, 
brighter aci'ial world again, when a little lap camel 
at the door: of course il w'as hop cousin, w'ho eutere^ 
in ample while <lreasirig-gown. 

‘^Why, Maggie, 'you naughty child, haven’t yoti^ 
l)cgTiii to iindrosB?” Biiid Lncy, in aBtoni.shment 

^ f ^ 

promised not to come and talk 1o you, because JL' 
thought you iiiuRf be tired. But. hero you arc, look^^ 
ing as if you were ready to dn-ss fur a ball. Comdp 
come, get on your dresBiijg-g()\vij and nnplait your^ 
hair,” '? 

“Well, you are not very forward,” ndoiied Maggie^' 
hastily resu'hing her uwn }^ink cotton gown, andj 
looking at 1 jUC3'’s light-hrown liair bruHhed back ii^^ 
curly disoi'der. 

“Oh, I have not much to do. I shall sit down^ 
and talk to you till I boo you ar(' re'ally on the 
tolieJ.” ’ ’ 

While Maggie Rtood aTid anplaitej her long blacK 
hair ovc'r her pink drajjerv, Luo} sat down near the*: 
toilette-table, wateshing her with afToctionate eyes,^ 
and head a little aside, like a jirctty spaniel. If iti 
appears to you at all iuc-rediblo that young ladies^ 
should bo led on to t^dk (‘.onfidentially in a situation? 
of this kind, J will bog you to remember that humanf^ 
life furnifilies many exeeptioiial eases. 

“You really hnv^ enjoyed the music t<f*nightj^ 
haven’t you, Maggie?" 

“Oh yes, that is what prevents me from feeling'i 
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%[eepy, I think I should have no other mortal ■ 
^ants, if I could always liavo plenty of music. It 
.'■Beorus to infuse stri'n^li into my limbs, and ideas 
Jinto my brain. Life seems to go on without effort, 
.when I am filled with music.. At other timep^no is 
'conscious of carrying a weight." 

“And Stephen has a sploiidi*! voice, hasn’t 
|ie?” 

**Well, piM’hajis we arc neither of us judges of 
'that," said Maggie, laughing, as she seated herself 
.'^d tossed her king hair back. “ You arc not ini- 
Sjiartial, and / tliiiik any barrel-organ sjdendid." 

“But tell me wliat you think of him, now. Tell 
^me exactly ~ good and Itad ioo." 

^ Oh, I think you should humiliate him a little. 
.^A lover should nf>t be so much at case, aud ho self- 
'Confident, lie ought to tremble more." 

%■ Nonsonsi^, Maggie 1 As if any one could tremhle 
m me 1 You think he is conceited—1 see that. But 
[you don’t dwlike him, do youV" 

^ “ Dislike him ! No. Am 1 in the habit of seeing 
%uch charming peophi, that I Hliould be very difficult 
'Jip please? Besidi's, how could I dislike any one 
piat promised to make you happy, you dear thing I" 
^aggio pinched Lucy’s dimpled chin. 

“ We shall have more music to-morrow evening,” 
'[Baid Lucy, looking happy already, “ for Steiihen will 
1)ring Philip Wakem wuth him.” 
f ^ “ 0 Luoy, I can’t see him." said Maggie, turning 
^ale. ‘‘ At least, I could not see him witliout Tom’s 
Imve." 

“Ib Tom such a tyrant as that?" said Luoy, sur- 
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what still rankled in her mind as Tom’s great ■ 
l^nence—^tho insults he had heaped on Philip. Angry 
|||.s the remembrance still made her, slie could not 
[hear that any one else should know it all—both for 
^.Jfom’s sake and Philip’s. And she could no+jfcear to 
ftpU Lucy of the last scone between her father and 
Iwakem, though it was this scene which she liad 
■ ever since felt to be a new barrier between herself 

it'-t - 

^imd Philip. She nu;rely said, she saw now that Tom 
'^Was, on the whole, right in regarding any prospect 
lof love and ntarriago betwooii her and Pliilip as put 
■but of the que.slion l^y the relation of the two families. 
•Of course Philip’s father would never oousent. 

\ There, Lucy, you have had my story” said 
iMaggie, smiliug, wilh the toais in her eyes. ‘‘You 
-see 1 am like Sir Andrew Aguecheok —I was adored 


^tonce, 


ji 
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Ah, now 1 see how it is you know Sluikesj^eare 


j^hd everything, and have learned so much since you 
school; wl'iicli always seemed to me witchcraft 



|i?efore — pan, of your general uncanninoss,” said 


^ucy. 

It^he mused a liltle with lier eyes downward, and 
^;i0Bien add(*d, looking at Maggie. “ It is very beautiful 
^at you should hu'o Philip: 1 never thought such 


iness would bijfall him. And in iny opinion, 
^Ou ought not to give him up. There are obstacles 
liow ; but they may be done away with in time.” 
Maggie shook her head. 

|i'-“Yea, yes,” persisted lAicy; “1 can’t help being 
jgipeful about it. There is something romantic in 
^ut of the common way—just what everything 





that happeuB to you ought to be. And Philip ^ 
adort) you lihe a liiiKbaui^ in a fairy tale. Oh, 
Rhall puzzle my Rmall brain to contrive some plot| 
that will bring overybedy inic the right mind, so'^ 
that may marry when I maiTy —some-ii 

body else. Wouldn’t that bo a pretty ending to all^ 
my poor, ])oor Maggie's troublesV” 

Mag,”i(‘, tried to srnile, but sliivored, as if she fclt^ 
a sudden chill. 

“All, dear, you are cold,” said Taicv. “You must-j 


go to bed ; and so must 1. 
time it is.” 


I dare Jior, tbink what j 




I’hev kiK.sj d each other, and Taiev went awav—'4 
* * * >1 

possessed of a confidence wliicl) had a strong iuflii-tl 
ence ovi! her subscMpiont impresRions. Maggie had’!- 
been tliorongldv sineere: her nature had uoverH 
found it easv to he otherwise. But eonfidences are4 

_ . A) 

sometimes blinding, even vUien they ure siuoei'e. 
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fM aggie whs obliged to go to Tom’s lodgiugs in the 
le of tin.- day, whon In*. w(,iild bo coining in to 
l^jdinner, else she would nol. have: found him at liome. 
^He was not lodging ',/itli entire strangers. Our 
l^end B<jb Jaldn had, with Mumps’s fcicit consont, 
y^tfiken not only a wife about eight months ago, but 
iv3.iso <uio of those (iiieer old houst's. pierei'd with 
^iurprising passagt's, ])y the wtiter-sidc, whore, as 
j|lie ohservod, his wife and mother could keep them- 
^fielves out of mischief by letting out two “ploasure- 
^ts,” in which he had invested some of his savings, 
nd by taking in a lodger for the parlour and spare 
itiedroom. Ilndor thos<* ciTCiunstanees, what could 

fi' '' ' 

better lor the interests of all parlies, sanitary 
onsidcrations apart, than that the lodger should be 
Tom? 

'vjt w^s Bob’s wife who opened the door to Maggie. 
{§he was a tiny woman, with the general physiog- 
imy of a Dutch doll, looking, in comparison with 
ya mother, who filled up tlie passag^e in the rear, 
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’ very much like one of those liuman figures whic^ 
the artist finds conveniently standing near a coloss^^ 
statue to show the proportions. The tiny wom^j 
curtsied and looked uj) at Maggie witli some awe a^ 
soon’flfe^ she had opened the door; but the wordsf 
*‘Is my brotljor at homoV” which Maggie utteri^ 
smilingly, made her turn round with sudden exoite| 
ment, and say— 

“Eh, mother, mother—tell Bob!—it's Miss Maggib1|| 
Come in, Miss, for goodness do,” she went on, opeiJS 
lug a side door, and endeavonring to flatten hej^l 
person against the vvall to make the utmost spac^ 

for tVie visitor. M 

.cij 

Rad rooolle,(‘iifiTis cTuwded on Maggie as ehej 
entered iho small parlour, which was now all that! 
poor Tom had to call by the ic'uno of “homo”—that^ 
name whi(‘h had once, so nnnjy years ago, meant forj 
both of tlieiri the same sum of dear iainiliar objectSj*^ 
But every thing was not strange to lier in this nevtrf 
room : the first tiling lier eves dwelt on was tH|| 
hirge old Bible, and the sight w’as md. likely 
disiX'i'Hti the old meiDories. Rhe stood withou^ 
speaking, 

“ If you pleaso to take the privilege o' sittihgl 
down, Miss,” said Mrs Jakin, rubbing her aprbnj 
ovei* a perfectly clean chair, and then lifting up th^ 
comer of that garment and holding it to lier facf| 
with an air of mnbarraasment, as she looked wpn,J 
deriiigly at Maggie. ^ 

“ Bob is at homo, then ? ” said Maggie, recovenU^S 
herself, and smiling at the bashful Dutch doll. \v| 
“ Yes, Miss; but I think he must be washing aiw 
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liimself—I’ll go and seo,” said Mrs Jakin, 
Wi^ppearing. 

jitBut she presently came back walking with now 
lourage a little w*ay behind her liiisbanrl, who 
Ishowed the brilliancy of his blue eyes and i^i^^lar 
^hite teeth in the doorway, bowing respectfully. 
^^^/*How do you do, Bob?” said Maggie, coming 
brward and putting out her luind to him ; “1 always 
^eant to pay your wife a visit, and I shall come 
^aiothor day on piir 2 )OHe f<^r that, if s}j(* will Jet me. 

But I was obliged to come to-day to speak to my 
SSirotber.” 

“He’ll be in })eforo long, Miss. He’s doin’ finely, 
r Tom is ; he'll be. one o’ die first men hereabouts 
you’ll see that.” 

K' “Well, Bob, I’m Riir^» lie'll be indebted to you, 
Iwliatever he becomes; ho said so himself only the 
^fdtlier night, when he was talking of you.” 

£ “Eh, Miss, tliat’fl his way o’ lakin’ it. But I 

yii' ' * 

phink the more on’l when ho says a thing, because 
is tongue doesn’t ovorslioot him as mine docs. 
lOrs! I’m no Ixdter nor a tilted bottle, I arn't—I 
aii^t stop mysi'ti when once I begin. But yt»u look 
jl^ely, Miss—it does me good to see you. What do 
:ou say now*, PrisRy?”—here Boh turned to his 
“Isn’t it all come true a.y I said? Though 
lere isn’t many sorts o’ goods as I can’t over-praise 
rlieh I set my tongue to’t.” 

.JMts Bob’s small nose seoniod to be following the 
Sample of her eyes in turning up reverentially to- 
.8 Maggie, but she was able now to smile and 
lay, and say, “ I’d looked forrard like aenything 
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to Boein' you, Miss, for my hiiriband’s tongue^a been'' 
runniu' on you, like as if iie waR light-headed, iveE^ 
Biiice first ho oomo a-courtin’ on irio.’^ 

w'oll,’’ R:iid Hob, lin'ilnng rather silly. 
an’ BR(?^iftor the taters, oIbo Mr Toni 'nil havo to wait; 
for ’em.” , 

“I hope Mumps friendly with Mrs dakin, 
aaid Maggie, Riniling. “ I rt'iiiembor you used to,, 
Bay, be wouldn’t like yimr marrying.” ' , • 

“Eh, Miss,” s:jid Jlob, grirming, “he made up his 
mind to't when he soe’d what a little un she was,' 
Ho pretends not to boo her mostly, or elsei to think' 
as she isn’t f’ull-growed. Hut abeiit Mr Teui, Miss/V 
said Bob, speaking iov^eraud loeldiig .scirieus, “he’s^ 
as close as a ir<m biler, he is ; hut I’m a ’outisli cliap,,^^ 
an’ when I’ve h-ft off carrying my jiatdc, an’ am at^ 
a loose end, I'vt'. got more brnniH n(*r J know what, 
to do wi’, an* I’ni forced to bus}- myself wi’ otheijj 
folks’s insides. An’ it w^orrets im; us Mr ’Pom ’ll 

. *** 

by hiiiis(‘lf HO glumpish, a-lcniitin’ his brow, an’ a-.j 
lookin’ at tlio lire of a night,. Ho should be a bit,, 
livelier now — a fine young fellow like him. My; 

’ ^ hi 

wife eavR, when she goes in Rometimes, an’ he take§Q 

j-S 

nn notice of hei, lie sits hookin’ into tlio fire, ana‘’ 
frownin' as if lie was walohin’ folks at work in it.” 

“ Ue thinks so much about biisineBS,” said Maggie^j 
“Ay," said Bob, HpiJfikiug lower', “but do yoi^ 
think it’s nothin’ else, Miss? He’s close, Mr To: 
is ; but I’m a ’cutii chap, I am, an’ I though| tow’t^ 
last Cliristmae as I’d found out a soft place in lii^ 
It was aliout a little blaek spaniel—a rare bit, cp 
breed—as hci made a fiiss to get. But since 





coino over liirn, as ho’s set liis teeth again’ 
pngs more nor iver, for all he’s had snch good- 
An' I wanted to tell youy Miss, ’cause I 
ought you might work it out of him a bit, now^ 
Od'ro come. He's a deal too lonely, and doesT^i 'go 
l^to company enoiiglj." 

r“I’m afraid I hare very little power over him, 
ob,” said Maggie, a good deal moved by Bob’s sug¬ 
gestion. It was a totally new idea to hcsr mind, that 
^om could have his love troubles. Poor fellow I—and 
sin love with Lucy too I Bat it was perhaps a mere 
^ncy of Bob's too officious brain. The present of the 
meant nothing more than cousinsliip and grati- 
i^lide. But Boh had already said, “Here’s Mr Tom,” 
pnd the outer door was opening. 

'“Thoni’s no time to spare, Tom,” said Maggie, as 
bon as Bob had left the room. I must tell you at 
^co what I camo about, els© I shall be hindering 
^ou from taking 3mur dinner.” 

Tom stood with his back against tlio chimney- 
neco, and Maggio was seated opposite the light, 
e' noticed that she was tremulous, and he had a 
fesentiirietit of the subject she was going to speak 
J^ut. The f)resontimcnt made his voice colder and 
'^Srder as he said, “What is it?” 

^This tone roused a S])irit of resistance in Maggie, 
^nd she put her K^iuest in quite a diffiir(int form 
the one she had predetermined on. She 
Ipse from lior seat, and, looking straight at Tom, 

|«d- • 

I want you to absolve me from m\" promise about 
lip Wakem. Or rather, I promised you not to 






see him without, telling you. I am come to' tell 
that 1 wish to see him.” 

mm* m ‘ 

“ Very well/’ said Tom, still more coldly, 

,.^But Maggie liacl hardly finished speaking in tha'jy 
chid, ;lefi;int maimer, before she repented, and fel 
the dread of alienation from her brother. 

“Not for myself, dear Tom. Don’t be angry. 
shonhlri’t have asked it, only that Philip, you know^j 
is a friend of Lucy’s, and she wishes him to come-^ 
has invited him to come this evening; and I tolcy 
her I couldn’t see him without telling you, I shallj 
only see him in the presence of other people. Th^r§ 
will never lie anything secret between us again.? 

Tom looked aw'ay fivjin Maggie, knitting his bro^^ 
more strongly for a little w'hile. Thou he turned to| 
her and said, slowly and emphatically— 

“ You know Avhat is my feeling on that subject 
Maggie, There is no need for my repeating any^ 
thing I said a year ago. While my father was li^^ 
ing, I felt bound to use the utmost power over yotji^ 
to yiruvcut you from disgracing him as well as your^ 
self, and all of us. But now I must leave you 
your own clioioe. You w'ish to bo independent— 
told me so alter my father’s death. My opinion j 
not changed. If you think of Philip Wakem as^^ 
lover again, you must give ui) me.” 

“I don’t wu.sh it, dear Tom — at least as thin^l^ 
are: I see that it would load to misery. But I sHaf^’ 
soon go away to another situation, and I should 
to bo friends witli him again while I am beret Lu( 
W'ishos it.” ' 

•‘'S'? 

The spveritv of Tom’s face relaxed a little. 
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^^^ BTioul&'t mind your seeing him occasionally at 
^jy xmole’s—I don’t want you to make o. ftiss on tlie 
Bnbjeot, But I have no confidtsnoo in you, Maggie. 
^!oh would be led away to do anything-.” , ^ 

W That was a cruel word. Maggie’s lip beg^-A to 
^remblo. 

“ Why will you say that, Tom ? It is very hard 
you. Have I not done and Come everything as 
Pp^bUas T could? And I have kept my word to you 
p^when—when .... My life has not been a 
P^ftPPy one, any more than yours.” 

W 'She was obliged to be childish—tho tears would 
Ijbomo. Wlten Maggie was not angry, she was as 
^epondont on kind or cold words as a daisy on tlie 
p^nshino or the cloud: the need of being loved 
™ould always STibduo bo”, as, in old day.s, it subdued 
^er in the wonn-oaten attic. Tlie brother's gijodness 
^ime uppermost at this appeal, but it could only 
^how itself in Tom’s fashion. He put liis hand 

! mtly on her arm, and said, in tho tone of a kind 
jdagogue— 

“Now listen to me, Maggie. I’ll tell yon what I 
ean. You’re always in extremes—you have no 
dgment and self-command; and yet you think 
in know best, and will not submit to bo guided. 
3u know I didn’t wish you to take a situation. My 
iiit Pullet was willing to give you a good home, 
dtnd you might have lived respectably amongst your 
Relations, until I could have provided a home for you 
with my mother. And that is what I sliould like to 
Kol - I wished my sister to be a lady, and I would 
have taken care of you, as my father desired, 
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'i until you were well married. But your ideas 
mine never accord, and you w^ili not give way. 
you miglit have sense enough io see that a broth^^ 
goes out into tlio world and mixes with| 
men, -necessarily knows better vrhat is right and; 
respectable for liis sister than she can know 
self. You tliink 1 ^ am not land; but my Irindnesi 
can only bo dirocut^d by wlifit 1 bolievo lo be gooc^ 
for yf»u." 

' ';V,, 

‘‘ Yos—I know—dear Tom,” said Maggie, still 
half-sobbing, but trying lo control her tears, 
know you would do a great doal for me: I kno^iH 

i i'' 

how yon work, and don’t spnre yoursolf, I am. 
grai.eful to you. But, indeed, you can‘( quite judge; 
for mo—our natures fire very diffenuit. You don't 

* * Sii? 

know how dilferently Iliing>. affeoL me from what 
they do you.” ^ 

‘'Yes, T do knoAv: I Ivuow it loo well. I know 
liow dillerentlY you must feel about all that affects 
our family, and your own dignity as a young woman,, 
before you could think of receiving Kccrot addroBsea 
from Philip Wtikoin. If it was not disgusting to m®, 
in every ('thcr way, I should object to my sister'^ 
name being dissociated for a moment with that of || 
young man wlit^Svi father must hate the very though.^ 
of us all, and would spurn 3^011. With any one buefe 
you, I should think it quite certain that what you 
witnessed just b(ifurc my father’s death would seouru 
you from ever thinking again of Philip Wahgm 
lover. Bui I don’t feel certain of it with you— 3 ^ 
never feel certain about anything witli you* At oh® 
time you lake pleasure in a sort of pervers|6i^ 





iial, and at anothor yon ba^e not resolution to 
aiet a tiling that you know to be '.vrong.” 
f' -There was a terrible cutting truth in Tom’s words 
^that hard rind of triiili which is discerned by un-^ 
iiTiaginatiTi’, uiisympathetii; mindri. Maggio aiN'ciya 
ilbed under this judgrueiit of Tom's : she rebelled 
^nd was humiliated in the same moment: it seemed 
pis if ho hold a glass Ix'furo lior to show her her own 
oily and wealfiiess—as if lie were a pj-opholic voice 
predicting her future fallings—and yet, all the while, 
|.flhe judged him in roliun: slic said inwardly that he 
S-'JWas narrow and unjust, that lie was below feeling 
j^those menial needs wliich were often the source of 
ftiie wrong-doing or fibsardity that made her life a 




^'planless riddles (o him. 


She did not answer di»’oo1ly : her heart, was too full, 
J,'hnd she sat down, loaning h(‘v arui on the table. It 
IfWas no use trying to mahe Tom feel that she was 
piear to him. Jle always rcjielled her. llor feeling 
|tinder his wj'i’ds vvas oomplieal ed by the allusion to 
Itbe last scene between ber fatlior and Wakom; and 
^at length that painful, solemn memory surmounted 
tthe immediate. grievaiuT. No I She did not think 
SQoh things with frivolous incliflt!rcnce, and Tom 
lust not accuse her of that. She looked uj) at him 
l^th a grave, eainest gaze, arid said— 

“I can’t make you think better of me, Tom, by 
^hything I can say. But I aTu not so shut out from 
Iliil your feelings as you believe mo to be. I sec as 
rell aB*you do, tliat from our position witlj regard to 
Philip’s father—not on other grounds—it would bo 
^reasonable—it would be wTong for us to entertain 
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, the idea of marriage; and I have given up 

of him as a lover.I am telling you tlij 

truth, and yon have no right to disbelieve me :4i 
jiave kept my word t(^ yon, and yon liave never d|^ 
tefeu- i mo in a falsehood. I should not only nt;^ 
encourage, T should carefully avoid, any intercouTBj 
witli Pliilip on any olher footing Ilian that of qui^ 
friendship. Yon may Ihink that I am unable to keep' 
my resolutions ; but at l()aRt yon ought not to trei^ 
mo with hard conlempt on llio ground of faults thaf 
I have not committed yet.” , .j 

“Well, Maggie,” said Tom, softening under thit 
appeal, “T don’i want to overstrain matters, j 
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think, all things considered, it will be best for yqW; 
to SCO Pliilip Wakcin, if Lucy wishes him to com& 
to the house. I beliovo what, yon say—at least yoiil 
believe it yourself, 1 know: I can only warn you. J 
wish to be as good a brother to you a.; you will lot me.'^ 

Tliero was a litth* tr(;inor in Tom's voice as hft 
uttered the last words, aii<l Maggie’s ready affectiob 
came Iwok with as sudden a glow as when Oiey wer^ 
cliildren, and hit their cake together as a BaCTamon| 
of conciliation. She rose and laid her hand on Tom^| 
shoulder. 

“Dear Tjm, I know you mean to be good, J 
know you luive had a gve-al deal to bear, and hajCf 
done a great deal. 1 should like to be a comfort 
you—not to vex you. You don’t think I’m alt^ 

* ‘""jd 

got her naughty, now, do you?” ^ 

Tom smiled at the eager face : his smiles 
very pleasant to see when they did come, for 
grey eyes could be tender undomoath the frowu;^ 





ro,lfagg ie.” 
may tnm out better than you expect.’* 
hope you will.” 

^.“And may I conie some day and make tea foy^ 
ybU) and see tliis extremely small wife of^T^ob’a 

s^r- 

Yes; but trot away now, for I’ve no more tiino 
lo spare,” said Tom, looking at liis watcli. 

P^Not to give me a kies ? ” 

‘,:''Tom bent to kiss her cheok and llion said— 

.There! Be a good girl. I’ve got a great deal 
feb think of to-day. I'm going to have a long con¬ 
sultation with my uncle I)('ciiie this afternoon.” 

’.. “ You'll come to aunt Olcgg’s to-morrow ? We’re 

t 1- CJ 

jgoing all to dine early, tliat we may go there to tea. 
^ou must como : Lucy +^old mo to say P(».” 

^.^ “Oh pooh I I’ve plenty else to do,” said ’Fom, 
jfoilling his bell violently, and bringing down the 
fimalJ bell-rope. 

“I'm frighUuicd—I shall run away," said ]\Iaggie, 
paaking a laughing relreat; while Tom, with mas- 
jpuline philosophy, flung the bell-roi)o to the i’ariher 
j^d of the room—not very far either: a touch of 
&g[man experience which I flatter myself will come 
home to the bosoms of not a fttw subslantial or dis- 
j^n^ished men who were once at an early stage of 
^eir rise in the world, and were cherishing very 
IJarge hopes in very small lodgings. 



CHAPTRK V. 


SHOWING THAT TOM HAD OPIONKD TIIK OVSTBRJ^ 

1 

“And now wo’vo hoIUihI thiti NowcaHtli) buBinessj'^ 
Tom,” said Mr Deano, that same afferuoon, as 
wore seated in tlio private room at. the Btmk to-'^ 
gether, “there’s another matter I want to talk toj 
you about, Since you’re likely to have rather 
smoky, unpleasant time of it at Newcastle for tb6 | 
next few weeks, you’ll want a gocuJ prospect of some ^ 
sort to keej> up your spirits.” 

Tom waited loss nervously than he had done onM 
a former occasion in this a])artin(,*nt, while his uncle^ 
took out his snufF-l)ox and gratiliod each nostril witH^ 
deliberate impariiality. 1 

“ You see, Tom,” said IMr De.me, at Iasi., throwing^ 
himself backward, “ the world go(*s on at a smarterS 
pace now than it did w^heu I was a young fellow<fl 
Wliy, sir, forty years ago, ’when I was much suet aj 
strapping youngster as you, a man expected to 
between the shafts the best part of his life, beforeej 
he got the whip in his hand. The looms went slow^ 
ish, and fashions didn't alter quite so fast: I’d a 
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puit tiiat lasted me six years. Everything was en 

pk lower scalOy sir—in point of expenditure, I mean, 
^t's this steam, you see, that has made the differ- 
|ence: it drives on ovory wheel double pace, and the^ 
awheel of fortune along with ’em, as our Mr SW-pnen 
iGuest said at the anniversary dinner (he hits these 
Pthings oil' wondcw’fully, considering bo’s seem nothing 
^f business). 1 don’t find fault ^dth the change, as 
^ome people do. Trade, sir, opens a man's eyes; 
pahd if the population is to get thicker upon the 
^ground, as it’s doing, the world must use its wits 
^t inventions of on© sort, or other. I know I’ve done 
^^y share as an ordinaiy’’ mfin of busineBs. Soim-body 
^'has said it’s a lino thing to make two cars of c^oni 
|f^ow where only oiio grow before ; but. sir, it’s a 
^£no thing, too, to furthrr the exchange oi comniodi- 


|*ties, and bring the grains of com to tlie mouths 
?j^:;jlhat are hungry. And that’s our line of business; 
I-,and T consider it as honourable a position as a man 
&jan bold, to be connected with it.” 

% Tom knew that the affair his uncle had to sneak 
-of was not urgent; Mr Deane was too shrewd and 
Tactical a man to allow either his leminisceiK'es or 
his snuff to impede the. progress of trade. Indeed, 
br the last month or two, there had been hints 
ihrown out to Torn which enabled him to guess that 
ie was going to hear some jnoposition for his own 
pbeuefit. With the beginning of the last speech he 
piad stretched out his legs, thrust his hands in his 
'|)Ookets, and prepared himself for some introductory 
^ffuseness, tending to show that Mr Deane had suo 
beded by his own merit, and that what he had 
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i to Bay to yoTing men in general was, that jf 
didn't succeed too, it was because of their ointij 
demerit. He was rather surprised, then, when 
-««{jcle put a direct question to him. 

^‘i5v.t me seci—it’s going on for seven years no 
since j^ou applied to me for a situation—eh, Tom? 
“Yes, sir; I’m three-aud-twenty now,” said Tom, ^ 
“Ah—it’s as well not to say that, though: for, 
you’d pass for a good deal older, and ago tells 
in buBmesB. 1 remember your coming very wiU: C 
remember I saw there w'as some pluck in you, an^ 

» '‘m 

that was what made me give you encouragemen^| 
And I'm happy to say, 1 was right—I'm not ofteg 
deceived. I was naturally a little shy at pushi:^^ 
my nephew, but I’m haj)py to say you’ve done? 
mo credit, sir; and if I’d bad a son o’ my own, 
shouldn’t have been sorry to se(^ him like you." 

Mr Deane tappetl his box and opened it again, 
peating in a tone of some feeling—“ No, I shoul^^ 
have been sorry to see him like you,” J 

“I’m very glad I’ve given you satisfaction, sirj 
I’ve done my best,” said Tom, in his proud, ind 
pendent way. ^ 

“ Yes, Tom, you’ve given me satisfaction. I doipj 
sy>oak of your conduct as a son ; though that weighi 
w’itli me ill my opini ui of you. But what I have ; 
do w'ith, as a partner in our finn, is the quaUtii 
you’ve shown as a man o’ business. Ours is a fin 
business—a splendid concern, sir—and there’s h 
reason why it shouldn’t go on growing: thereS ; 
growing cajiital, and growing outlets for it; b^^ 
there's another thing that’s wanted for the 
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nty of every concern, large or small, and that’s 
neh to condnot it—men of tlie right habits ; none o' 
rqtir flashy fellows, but such as are to be depended 
Now this is what Mr Guest and T see cle**,* 
Ibnongh. Three years ago, we took Goll ini^)' the 
[concern: we gave him a share in the f>il-mill. And 
Iwhy? Why, because Gell was a fellow whoso ser- 
uces were worth a premimn. So it will always be, 
IT. So it was with me. And tboiigh Goll is pretty 
ear ten years older than you, there are other points 
h your favour.” 

Tom was getting a little nervous as Mr Deane 
,^ent on speaking; ho was C‘onH<‘ious of somotliing 
pie had in his mind to say* which might not be 
"^reeable to his uncle, simply be.caus«j it was a new 
suggestion ratlier than an aceopiftnce of tho proposi- 
lion he foresaw, 

to reason,” Mr Deane went on, nheii 
^e had finished his new pinch, ‘‘that your being my 
^ephew weighs in your favour; but 1 don’t deny 
tat if you’d been no relation of mine at all, your 
onduct in that affair of rellev’s baidc would have 
e4 Mr Guest and myself to make some ackriow- 
edgment of the service you’ve*, been to us; and, 

»m 

acked by your ^oiioral conduct and IniMincBR ability, 
as made us det ermine on giving a share in 
0 business—a share, wliich we shall be glad to 
icrea^ae as the years go on. Wo think that’ll be 
etter, on all grounds, than raising your salary. 

give you njore importance, and prepare yon 
ijtjter for taking some of the anxiety off my shoulders 
d-by. I’m equal to a good deal o’ work at pres- 



ent, thant Grod; but I’m getting older—^there’s 
denying that. 1 told Mr Gncst I -wonld open tK^ 
eiihj(‘ot to 3 ’'ou ; and when yon come hack frojii thi^ 
i-JBm’thern businoas, wo »ian go into particulars. This^ 
isa i^Ti’oat .-itride for a yoniig lellow of tliree-anS.^ 
tw( uty, lint I’m bound i(t say j’ou’vo deserved it/V 

“ J’ln very grateful In Mr Guest and you, sir; 
course I feel thrs most indebfed to yon^ who first toofe 
me intv) tlio business, and have taken a good deal of- 
pains with me since.” 

Tom spoke with a slight tremor, and paused afters 
lie liad said this. 

“ Y(‘ 6 , y(‘s,” said Mr Deane. “ I don’t spare painl| 
when I see thcj^’ll be of any use. I gave myseljra 
some trouble with Goll—elsv^ be wouldn’t have beeiS^ 
what ho is.” 

*• But Ihere’s one tiling I slioidil like to mention^'] 
to you, undo. I've never spoken to you of it before^ 
If yon remember, at tlio tiuui 103 ' father's propert^J 
was sold, there was some lIiought of your firm buyi**' 
ing the Mill: I know you thought it would 
a vorv good investment, especially if steam were* 
applied.” 

“To bo sure, to be sure. But Wakem outbid ui 
—he’d mavle up liis mind to that. He’s rather foh< 
of carrying ever^ihi'jg over other people’s heads.” 

“ Perhaps it’s of no use my mentioning it at pr 6 l|i 
ent.” Tom went on, “ but T wish you to know wha| 

I have in my mind about the Mill, Fve a etro] 
feeling about it. It was my fixthcr’s dying wish 
I should try and get it back again whenever I coulif 'i 
^ il was in his family for five generations. I promigh^ 
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mlier; and besides that, rm attached to the ' 
^laoe. I shall never like any other so well. And if 
Jlshould ever suit your views to buy it foi Iho firm, 

P should have a bcttei chance of fulfilling my latherir 4 
l^^sh. I shouldn’t have liked to monliou thoi^liiiig 
^ you, only you’ve been kind enough to say my 
Services have been of some value. And I’d give iijj 
^ much greater chance in life for the salcc of having 
||he Mill again—1 moan, having it in my own hands, 
land gradually working off the price.” 

^ Mr Deane liad listened attentively, and now' 
pOoked tlioughtful. 

. “I see, I sou,’’ ho said, Hflcr a while ; “the thing 
Iwould be possildoj if thoro w'o.ro any chance of 
^Wakem's parting with tlio property. But that. I 
see. He’s put tnat young Jetbomo in the 
^laoo; and he had his reasons wlion ho bongJit it, 
lOT bo bound.’’ 

lie’s a loose fisb, that young Jetsome,” said 
I jom. “ He’s taking to drinking, and they say he’s 
l^ljetting tho busiuoHS go down. Luke told me about 
^t—our old miller. Ho says, ho shan’t stfiy unless 

P iere’s an alteration. I w'as thinking, if things 
©ut on in that w'ay, Wakem might bo more willing 
|| 0 'part witli the Mill. Lnke saj s he’s getting very 
^our about tho way things are going on.” 

I’ll turn it. over, Tom. I rnn,yt inquire into 
matter, and go into it witli Mr Guest. But, you 
Is©©, rather striking out a new branch, and 
^i^tting yon to that, instead of keeping yon where 
l^pu are, which was what we'd wanled.’’ 

I should be able to manage more than the Mill 
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when things were once set properly going, 
want to have plenty of work There’s nothing 
I care about much.” ^ 

«-%i^[Tiere w^as something rather sad in that speeic^H 
from«>‘. young man of three-and-twenty, even 
uncle Deane’s businoss-loving ears. , 

“ Pooh, pooh ! you’ll be having a wife to cat^ 
about one of these days, if you get on at this pace 
the world. But us to this Mill, we mustn’t reoko^ 
on our chickens too early. However, I promiso yotO 
to bear it in mind, and when you como back we’lll 
talk of it again. I am going to dinner now. Com^ 
and breakfast with us to-morrow morning, and 
good-bye to your mother and sister before yoii3 
slatk” ,1 



CHAPTER VI. 


ILLUSTRATING THE LAWS OF ATTRACTION. 


is evident to you now, that Maggie had arrived 
a moment in her life wiiich. must be considered 
|by all prudent persons as a great opportunity for a 
|yomig woman. Launched into tlio liighi r society of 
|St Ogg's, with a striking person, which had the 
^^Vantiige of being quite unfiimiliar to the majonty 
I’of heholders, and with sutsh modomte assislanoe of 

'‘x, ■f f * . 

:iC0Btume as you have seen foresh.'ulowed in Lucy’s 
gtfnxiouB colloquy with aunt Pullet, Maggie Avas 
^ertainly at a mnv starting-point in life. At Lucy’s 
^st evening-party, young Torry fatigued liis facial 
gs^usclos more than usual in order that ‘‘the dark- 
pyed girl tlicro, in the c«'nior,” might see him in all 
m additional style eonfen-ed by his cyci-glass; and 
several young ladies wont liome intending to have 
^ott sleeves with black lace, and to plait their hair 
a broad coronet at the back of their head—“That 
iousin of Miss Deane's looked so verv well.” In 
icty poor Maggie, with all her inward consciousness 
^ a j^inful past and her presentiment of a troublous 








future, was on the way to become an object of Bdf 
envy—a topic of discussion in tJie newiy-cstablishei 
billiard-roonj; and between fair friends who had tS 
•secrets from oacb oUier on the subject of trimminga| 
The ?Ji6B Guests, wdio associated chiefly on terms' 
condescension with the families of St Ogg’s, and wdi?© 
the glass of fashion then;, took some exception ^ 
Maggie's manners. She had a way of not assenting 
at once to 1bo observations current in good sooietyj^' 
and of saying that she didn't know whether thoB^^ 
observations were true or not, whieJj gave her an 




of gaucherie^ and impeded the even flow of oonvefBa^;| 
tion j but it is a fad c.ajmblo of an amiable interpre^ 
tation, that ladies are not the worst, disposed towards^ 
a new acquaint ance of their own sex because she Has^ 
j)ointB of inferiority. And Maggie was so entireljfJ 
without those pretty airs of coquetry wliich havciS 
the traditional reputation of driving gentlemen 
despair, that she won some feminine pity for being3 
so iuofle(;tivo in spite of her beauty. She had no^ 
had niany advantages, poor thing! and it must b^ 
admitted there was no juolension about her: hc^J 
abmptness and unevenness of manner were plain^ 
the result, of lior secluded and loudy circnmstanc^ 
It was only a wonder that there was no tinge of vtilg 
garity about her, ottnsidering wliat the rest of pooj 
Lucy’s relations were : an allusion which always maul 
the Miss Guests shudder a little. It was not agre^ 
able to think of any connection by marriage witg' 
such people as the Gleggs and the Pullets'"; but it 
was of no use to contradict St-epben, when once 
liad set his mind on anything, and certainly thcd 
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%aB ho possible objection to Lucy in nerself—no one 
|iOuid help liking her. She would naturally desire 
Ithat the Miss Guests should behave kindly to tliis 
]^6usin of whom she was so fond, and Stephen would 
^lake a great fuss if they were deficient in ci*'ility. 
“Under tliese circum stances the invitations to Park 
feouse were not wanting; and elsewhere, also, Miss 
Ibeane was too popular and too distinguished a mem- 
per of society in St Ogg’s for any attention towards 
lier to be nej^lected. 

rj> ” 

I' Thus Maggie was introdiioed for the hrst time to 
,ihe young lady’s life, and knfiw what it was to get 
np in the morning withoui- any imperative reason for 
idoing one thing more than another. This new soiise 
leisure and unchecked enjoyment amidst the soft- 
^breathing airs and gardei.-aocntB of advancing spring 
amidst the new abundance of music, and lingering 
i^trolls in the sunshine, and the delicious dreaminess 
hf glidiiig on the river—could hardly be without 
liome iiitoxicai.mg ofToct on her, after her years of 
privation ; and even in the first week Maggie began 
|o be less haunted by her sad memories and antici¬ 
pations. Life was certainly very pleasant just now : 
P was becoming very pleasant to dross in the even- 
mg, and to feel that she was one of the beautiful 
pbinga of this spring-time. And there were admiring 
^yes always awaiting her now ; she was no longer an 
lihheeded person, liable to be chid, from whom atten- 
lien was continually claimed, and on whom no one 
felt boiftid to confer any. It was pleasant, too, when 
^:;tephen and Lucy were gone out riding, to sit down 
the piano alone, and find that the old fitness 





' between her fingers and the keys remainea, 
revived, like a e^^mpathetic kinship not to be wor^ 
out by separation—to get the tunes she had heaiffl 
i^the eveniiig beflern, and repeat them again and agai^ 
until-iihe had found out a way of producing thehn 
so as to make them a more pregnant, passiohatej 
language to her. The mere concord of octaves 
a deliglit to Maggie, and she would often take npj 
a book of studies rather than any melody, that shej 
might taste more keenly by abstraction the mofej 
primitive sensation of intervals. Not that her enjoj^l 
ment of music was of the kind that indicates a great! 
specific talent: it was rallmr that her sensibilitv toi 
the supreme excitement of music was only one fonn'| 
of tliat passionate sensibility whicli belonged to berj 
whole nature, and made her faults and virtues aUJ 
merge in each other—made her affections somotim® 
an imj)fitient demand, but also prevented her vanity^ 
from taking the form of mere feminine coquetry an^l 
device, and gave it the poetry of ambition. But yoQ 
have known Maggie a long while, and need to bSl 
told, not her charaoterislics, but her history, wliioKr 
is a thing hardly to be predicted even from th'^ 
completest knowledge of characteristics. For ttioj 
tragedy of our lives is not created entirely 
within. “ Character,” says Novalis, in one of his 
questionable aphorisms — “character is destiny^'^J 
But not the whole of our destiny. Hamlet, Prinb!? 
of Denmark, was speculative and irresolute, and w^ 
have a groat tragedy in consequence. Bui) if 
fiither had lived to a good old age, and his uncle ha^ 
died an early death, we can conceive Hamlet’s hay|^ 



ajcTied Ophelia, and got through life with a reputa- 
ohot sanity, notwithstanding many soliLoquies, and 
lOme moody sarcasms towards the fair daughter of 
olonius, to say nothing of the frankest incivility to 
is father-in-law. # " 

g^lS^aggie’s destiny, thon, is at present hidden, and 
e must wait for it to reveal itself like the course of 
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1 unmapped river: wo only know that the river is 
ill and rapid, and that for all rivers there is the 
|ame final homo. Under the charm of her now pleas- 
Tes, Maggie herself w'as ceasing to lliink, with her 
pager prefiguring imagination, of her future lot; 
®nd her anxiety about her first interview with l^hilip 
s losing its predominance : perhajis, unconsciously 
> herself, she was not sorry that the interview had 
deferred. 

I,, For Philip had not come the evening he was 
pcpected, and Mr Stcplion Guest brought word tliat 
was gone to the coast—probabl}', lie thought, on 
sketching expedition ; but it was not certain when 
e would return. It was just like Philip—to go off 
tliat way without telling any one. It W'as not 
til the twelfth day that he returned, to find both 
'fl notes awaiting him: he had left before he 
of Maggie’s arrival. 

I’erliaps one had need be nineteen again to be 
lite convinced of tho feelings that were crowded 
•^.Maggie into those twelve days—of the length to 
ioh they were stretchijd for her by the novelty of 
experience in them, and the vaiying attitudes 
jlier mind. The early days of an acquaintance ah 
; ^ways have tliis importance for US| and fill up 
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a larger space m our memory tliau longer subsequ^i^ 
periods, whicli liavo been less filled with discoyeiy* 


and now impressions. Tliore wore not many houim^ 

»in those ton days in which Mr Stephen Guest waa^ 

* * ' 

not ftsated by Lucy’s side, or standing near her at>‘ 
the ])iano, or accompanying her on somo outdoor!^ 
excursion: his attentions wore clearly becomih^ 
more asHiduous; and that was wliat every ono had^ 


expected. Lucy vwik very happy: all the happier"; 
bocauso Stc])hen’s society seomod to have bccoihB^ 
much more interesting and amusing since Maggie"'"' 
had been there. Playful discussions — soraotimes'- 
serious ones—were going forward, in which both? 
Stephen and Maggie revealed themselves, to the' 
admiration of the g(uitlo unobtrusive Lucy; and 
more than once crossed her mind what a cliarmin^ 


quartet they should have through life when Maggi^ 
married Philij). Is it an incx}>licablo thing that 
girl should enjoy her lover’s soci(ity the more forf' 
the presence of a third person, and be without thi^^ 
slightest spasm of jealousy that the tliird person had". 
the oonv^ersation habitually <lireoted to her? Not'’ 
when tliat girl is as traiupiil-hearted as Lucy, thorS^ 
oughly j)OHseHsed with a belief tliat she knows thS^ 
state of lier companions’ affections, and not prone td' 


the feelings which shako such a belief in the absono^ 
of positive ovidenco against it. Besides, it was Luc(^ 
by whom Stephen sat, to whom he gave his arm, tdl 
whom he appealed as the person sure to agree 
him ; and every day there was the same® tendei^ 
politeness towards her, the same consciousness of^ 
her wants and care to supply them. Was therl^ 
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Sj^ally the same ?—it Bccm(}(] to Lucy that there was 
^aore; and it was no wonder tliat the real signifi- 
of the change escaped her. It was a subtle 
isapt of conscience iu Rtejdjon that oven he him¬ 
self was not aware of. His personal attentions to 
Jjlaggio were comparatively slight, and there had 
g^eyen sprung up an apparent dists^nce between them, 
felhat prevented the renewal of that faint resemblance 
gallantry into wliich he hud lalion tlio first day in 
boat. K Stephen camo in when Luej'^ was out 
^bf tlio room—if Ijuey left tlmm together, tluiy never 
I spoke to each other: Steplien, perhaps, seemed to 
^be examining hooks on music, and Maggie bent lior 
^.l^ead assiduously ovcu’ her work. Each was opprcjs- 
^Bivoly conscious of ilie otljor's jjrcsoncc, oven to the 
||^fiuger-ends. Yet each looked and loi\ged for the 
^eamo thing to happcui tlie next day. Noitlior of them 
§^bad begun to reflect on tlio matter, or silently to ask, 
1^‘To wdiat does all this tend?" Maggie only felt 
l^that lilc was revealing something quite new to her; 
^^nd she was absoibcd in the direct, immediate expo- 

I iyienoe, without any energy left for taking account of 
reasoning about, it. Stephen wilfully abstained 
lelf-fiuestioning, and would not admit to birn- 
lat he felt an influtmeo wliich was to have any 
lining efl«*et on his conduct. And when Lucy 
into tho room again, they wore once more 
strained: Maggie could contradict Stephen, 
ujg,'h at liim, and ho could recommend to her 
oration tho example of that moat charming 
o. Miss Sophia WesteiTi, who had a great 
Oct for the understandings of men.” Maggio 





could look at Stephen—which, for some reason^ 
other, she always avoi«led when they were alpiiU 
and ho could even ask her to play his accompa^ 
men I. for him, since Lucy 's fingers were so busjj 
with hat bazaar-work; and lectino her on hurryiiig 
the tempOf which was certainly Maggie’s weak poin,f 
‘ Ono day—it was the day of Philip’s return—^Luo| 
had formed a sudden engagement to spend 
evening with Mrs Kcnn, whose delicate state ’C 
health, threatening to become coiifinned illnes| 
through an attack of bronchifis, obliged her to 
sign her functions at the C(Uiiing bazaar into ihii 
hands of other ladies, of wliom she wished Lt 
to be one. The engagement liad been formed 
Sto])lie.n*8 presence, and he had heard Lucy promise 
to dine early and call at six o’clock for Miss Torr^ 
who bi'ought Mrs Komi’s request. 

“ Hero is another of the moral results of thili 
idiotic bazaar,” Stoplien burst fortdi, as soon as 
Torry had left the room—“taking young ladi^ 
from the duties of the doiriostic lioarth into scene 
of dissijrdtion among um-rngs and embroidered ret 
cul(*B 1 I should like to know what is the pro^l 
function of women, if it is not to make reasons 
husbands to stay at home, and stiD stronger reasoi 
for bachelors to go out. If this goes on much longei 
tho bonds of society will be dissolved.” 

“ Well, it will not go on much longer,” said Ltioj 
laughing, “ for the bazaar is to take place on Me 
day week.” * 

“ Tliank heaven I ” said Stephen. “ Kenn 
solf said the other day that he didn’t like this j) 
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mainng vanity do the work of charity; but justv 
I^S^the British public is not reasonable enough to 
bear direct taxation, so St Ogg’s has not got force of 
SSidtivo enough to build and endow schools without , 
falling in tlie force of folly.” ^ 

“Did he say so?” said little Lucy, her hazel 
^^eyes opening wide with anxiety. “1 never heard 
I'him say anything of that kind: I thoiight he ap- 
Pproved of what w^e were doing.” 

1^'; “ Tm sure Iio approves you,” said Siophen, smiling 
fjttit her affectionately; “your conduct in going out 
&' to-night loolsB vicious, I own, but I know there is 

fetenevolenco at the bottom of it.” 

Sf» '' ' 

“ Oh, you think too w'ell of me," said Lucy, shaking 
Kier head, with a pretty blush, and there llie subject 
landed. But it was tacitly understood that Stephen 
I' would not come in the evening, and on the strength 
that tacit understanding he made his morning 
Oieit the longer, not saying good-bye until aftei four. 

Maggie was seated in tlie draw'ing-room tilone, 
itshortly after dinner, with Minny on her lap, having 
her uncle to his wine and his nap, and her 
pother to the compromise between knitting and 
nodding, win'eh, when there was no company, she 
Jiways carried on in tlie dining-room till tea-time, 
[aggie was stooping to caress the tiny silken jiet, 
comforting him for his mistress’s absence, when 
lie'sound «f a footstep on the gravel made her look 
Jnp, and she saw Mr Stephen Guest walking up the 
dell, as if he had come straight from Hie river, 
t was very unusual to see him so soon after dinner I 
often complained that their dinner-hour was late 



at Park House. Nevertheless, there he was, in mi 
black dress : he had evidently been home, and nniS 
Lave come again by the river. Maggie felt hej^ 
cheeks glowing and her heart beating: it wai 
natural she should be nervous, for slie was not aoj 
customed to receive visitors alone. He had seei 
her look up through the open window, and raisec 
his hat as he walked towards it, to enter that wajf|^ 
instead of by the door. He bluslicd too, and CGr*3 
tainly looked as foolish as a young man of some wiO 
and self-possession can be expected to look, as h^| 
walked in witli a roll of music in his hand, and saidJ? 
with an air of hesil-aling imjmivisation— 

“ You are surprised to sec mo again, Miss Tullive 
—I ought to apologise for coming upon you by^| 
surprise, but T wanted to come, into the town, and 
got our man to row me; so J thought. I would brin^p 
these things from tlie ‘Maid of Artois* for your^ 
cousin : I forgot thorn this morning. Will you 
them to her ? ” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, who had risen confusedl;^ 
wdth Minny in her arms, and now, not quite know^^ 
ing what else to do, sat down again. 

Stephen laid down hie liat, with the music, whicti;| 
rolled on tlie floor, and sat down in tlio chair olos^i!. 
by her. He liad never done so before, and botli 
and Maggie were quite aware that it was an en5>| 
tiroly new position. 

“Well, you pampered minion!” said Stephen,|| 
leaning to pull the long curly ears that (Jroope4| 
over Maggie's arm. It was not a suggestive reiS 
mark, and as the speaker did not follow it up b6 
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plStliei' development, it naturally left the conver-\; 
Ration at a Btand-still. It seemed to Steplu^n like 
|fiome action in a dream, that lie was oldiged to do, 
wonder at himself all the while—to go on stmlt- 
|?ng Minny’s head. Yi‘t it was very pleasant; ho 
',‘only wished ho dared look at Maggie, and tfat slio 
|would look at him—let him have one long look into 
>''t]i 08 e deep strange eyes of hers, and then he would 
she satisfied, and quite reasonable after that. Ho 
‘ thought it was b(H‘f)nung a sort of Ttiorioinania with 
ftlim, to want tliat long look from Maggie; and he 
. was racking his invention continually to find out 
' some means by \vhi(;h he could have it without its 
’ appearing singular and entailing suhsequent ern- 
/harrasBuiont. As for Maggie, she liad nu distinct 
'^ thought—only the sense of a presence like that of a 
>C)loeely-hovering broad-winged bird in the darkness, 

r • 

'i for she was unable to lo(jk up, and saw nothing hut 
r"Miunv’s black w\avv coat. 

Hut this must end some time—peihaps it ended 
^.'very soon, and only seemed long, as a minute’s dream 


: does. Stephen at last sat upright sideways in his 
Vichair, loaning one hand and arm over the back and 
flooking at Maggie. What should ho say ? 

I “ We shall have a splendid sunset, T think; shan’t 
^'you go out and sco it?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Maggie, Then, courageously 
f raising her eyes and looking out of the window, “ If 
I'Fm not playing cribhago with my uncle.” 

A pause: during which Miiiny is stroked again, 
^tut has sufficient insight not to be grateful for it— 
gfe growl rather. 





Do you like sitting alone ? ” 

A rather aroli look came over Maggie’s face, aSi™ 
just glancing at Stephen, she said, “ Would it 
quite civil to say ‘yes’?” 

“It was rather a dangerous question for an i;pii 
trader to ask,” said Stephen, delighted with th^ 
glance, and getting detonuined to stay for anoth^l 
“ But you will have more than half an hour to yoi) 
self after I am gone,” ho added, taking out his watoh| 
“ I know Mr Deane never comes in till half-pasf 

* 'Alii 


seven. 




Another pause, during which Maggie lookedi 
steadily out of tho A'sinclow, till by a great effoi^ 
she moved her head to look down at Minny's ba'(^ 
again, and said— ' 

“ I wish Lucy had not been obliged to go ou"^ 
We lose our music.” ’ 

“ We shall liave a new voice to-morrow night,^ 
said Stephen. “ Will you toll your cousin that ou;t| 
friend Philip Wakom is come back ? I saw him a'a'T 
went home.” 

Maggie gave a little start—it seemed hardly mor| 
than a vibration that passed from head to foot in ^ 
instant. But the new images summoned by Philip!i 
name dispersed half the oppressive spell she li 
been under. She rose from her chair with a 6ud<fe; 
resolution, and, layi ig Minnj^ on his cushion, wein 
to reach Lucy’s large work-basket from its corn 
Stephen was vexed and disappointed: he though 
perhaps Maggie didn't like the name of Wakem^;^fi 
be mentioned to her in that abrupt way—^for he no^ 
recalled what Lucy had told him of tho family quarjr 




"of no nee to stey any longer. Maggie waa^ 
beating liorsolf at the table with her work, and 
l|6okmg chill and proud; and lio—he looked like a 
^pleton for having come. A gratuitous, entirely 
|;GruperfluouB visit of that sort was sure to mak^ a man 
^^sagreeable and ridiculous. Of course it was pal¬ 
pable to Maggie’s tliinking, that he had dined hastily 
^n his own room for the sake of setting off again and 
finding her alone. 

A boyish state of mind for an Jiccomplished young 
Jgentleman of five - and-tweiily, not wdthcait legal 
^ toowledge I But a reference to history, perhaps, 
|*may make it not iucrodible. 

At this moment Maggic^'s ball of knitting-wool 
ioljed along the ground, and she started up to reach 
^^t. Stephen rose too, and, picking up the ball, met 
Jh[er with a vexed complaining look ihal gave his 
f^yes quite a new expression to Maggie, wliose own 
^yes met thorn as ho presented the ball to her. 

Good-bj’G,” said Ste])hen, in a tone that had the 
^same beseeching discontent as his eyes. He dored 
^ot put out his hand—he thrust both hands into his 
^mil-pockets as ho spoke. Maggie thought she had 
^perhaps been rude, 

^ “Won’t you stay?” she said timidly, not looking 
^away, for that would have seemed rude again. 

“No, thank you,” said Stephen, looking still into 
^0 half-unwilling, half-fascinated eyes, as a thirsty 
fman looks towards tlie track of the distant brook. 
i'*The* boat is waiting for me. .... You’U tell 
sinir cousin 
l“Tes.” 




V 
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' “ITiatl DTOuglit the mufiio, I mean?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Aim! tlial Pliilip is oomo ])ack ?” 

“ Yes.” (Maggie did not notice Philip’s nami|| 
this t^iDo.) ''’I 

“ \Yc>n’t vou come out a liltlo wav into tlio gar -^:4 
den?” said Slcphon, in a still gcutit*!' tone; but thS| 
next moment ho was vexed lliat slie did not sajrj^ 
“No,” for slio moved away now towards the open^ 
window, and he was obliged to take his hat anil-: 
walk l)y her side. But ho, tlxmghl of something toli 
make him amends. [ 

“Do take my arm,” he said, in a low tone, as if^ 
i1. were a seend. 

Thcn^ is something strangely winning to most^ 
women in tiiat offer ot the firm ajin : the help is not! 
wantcil physically at tliat monjent, but the sense or^ 

ft. 

Iiclp--t]je pres(‘nce of sTnmgth that is outside theni’ 
and yet fheirs--moots a continual want of the ima<’' 
ginalion. Either on tliat ground or some other^l 
Maggie took the arm. And iiiey walked togethGi| 
round the grass-plot and under iho drooping greonf 
of the laburnums, in the sfimo dim (lrc*amy state aa^ 
they had been in a (piarter of an hour before; on" 



that Stephen had had the look In- longed for, withou1^ 

yet porceivmg in himself the symptoms of returmiig| 

reasonableness, and Maggie had darting thoughtl^ 

across the dimnoBs :—how came she to be there?—^ 

* '■* •!§ 

why had she come out? Not a word w'as spokenJ 
If it had been, each would have been less infi^nsmw 
conscious of the other. 

‘ *, 

“ Take care of this step,” said Stephen, at laat«,c; 




‘^Oh, I will go in now,” said Maggie, feeling that 
e step had come like a rescue. “ Good evening.” 
In an instant she had withdrawn her arm, and was 
nning back to the Iioupc. She did not reflect that 
/his sodden action would only add to the enjJ.^arraB- 
tising recollections of the; last half-hour. She had no 
I'thought loft for that.. She only threw herself into 
f'ihe low arm-chair, and burst into tears. 

'7 ^ 

“ 0 Philip, Philip, 1 wisli wc wore together again 
>*—60 quietly—in the Jiod Deeps.” 

Stephen looked after hei a moment, then went on 
V'to the boat, and was soon landed at the wharf. He 
spent the evening in th<i billiard-room, smoking one 
ll^cigai* after another, and losing “ lives ” at pool. But 
^ne would not leave off. lie was determined not to 
^.'lihink—not to admit any more distiuot remembrance 
^^han was urged upon him by the perpetual presence 
Efbf Maggie. He was looking at lior, and she was on 
arm. 

But there came the necessity of w'c*lking home in 
^=the cool starlight, and with it the necessity of curs- 
fehttg his own folly, and bitterly detennining tliat he 
|wonld never trust himself alone wiili l^Iaggie again. 
It was all maduess: he was in love, thoroughly 
litodhed to Imcy, and engaged—engaged as strongly 
kB ak honourable man need be. He wished he had 
lever seen this Maggie Tulliver, to bo thrown into a 
•ver by lior in this way : she would make a sweet, 
llkraxige, troublesome, adorable wife to some man or 
farther,%nt he would never have chosen her himself. 
j)id she feel as he didV He hoped she did—not. 
ought not to have gone. He would master him- 



■ ■• ■■" ■ __ 

self in future. He would make himself diBa^e6a)|^ 

to her—quan-el with her perhaps. Quarrel 'sHto 
her? Was it possible to quarrel with a credturlra 
who had such eyes—defying and deprecating, coui^ 
tradictijng and clijjging, impoiiuus and beseeching-j^j 
fall of delicious opposites. To see such a creatuxel 


subdued by love for one would be a lot wortli having^ 
—to another man. , I 

Tliero was a muttered exclamation which endeci| 
this inward soliloquy, as Stephen threw away 1hd| 
end of his last cigar, and, thiusting his lianas intt>| 


his pockets, stalked along at a quieter pace through.| 
the shrubbery It was nut of a benedictory kind. 





CHAPTET? VII. 


PHILIP RE-ENTERS. 



I^HE next morning was very wet: ilio eort of mom- 
'0Xig ou njalo iioigliboiirR vvlio bavo no impera- 

^tive occupation at hoiiiti are lilioly to pay their fair 
''^[iends an illimitable visit. Tiio rain, wliicli lias 
)een endurable euougii for the walk or ride one 
ray, is sure to become bo heavy, and at the same 
le BO certain to clear up by-and-hy, that nothing 
)Ut an open quanel can abbroviato the visit: latent 
teteatatioii will not do at all. And if people lia}»peii 
Spb' be lovers, what can be so delightful, in England, 
a rainy morning? English sunshine is dubious; 
mnets are nevni cpiite .seciue ; and if you sit. dowm 
Si the grass, it may lead to catanhs. But the rain 
ra'to be depended on. You gallop through it in a 
phackintosh, and presentiy find yourself in the seat 
('dli like best—a little above or a little below the 
ib on wliioh your goddess sits (it is the sann^ thing 
(t> the metaphysical mind, and that is tlie reason 
ir^hy \^men are at once worshipped and looked 
pO'vm upon), with a satisfactory confidence that 
^' 01 ^ ¥rill be no lady-callers. 



■a 

'224 OT MILL ON TH® JLOSS/ 


Stiphen Tvill come earliei this morring, I kno^,** ^ 
said Lii(> , “liu always iloes vilion it's rainy,” 

MaggK iindt no answLi She was augiy withi 
Stephen: she began to think she should disliko^ 
hnn a 1 it it h id not hem foi tlio lain she would ^ 
ha\e g( no to Ik i aunt Glegg s ^liis morning, and 80 
hu'vo aAoidtd him allogitlitr Ay it vias she must ^ 
hnd >1110 icas(u iui lomaimiig out of Mk loom with 
her motJier. 

But ^topliPTi did not como eirlior, and there was 
another \isit 01 —a luarer miujlibour—nho preceded 
him Wnin Bliiiip enttrtd thi jooin, lu \\ds going 
mere J> to bow to M iggn tciling that thi ir aequaint- 
unco was a sc i n t wintli li w is bf nnd m t to betiay, 
but when she adviiuid t» waids him and put out¬ 
lier hind, h' ,^nfs‘'(d at oiki tint Liu \ liad been, 
taken into li i orifuhme It was a m lUunt of 


some agitilion to both, tliou^ii Tliilip had spent 
maii^ liouis in pupuiiig lor it, but like all per¬ 
sons who lii\e pashcd iliiongh hie with little ez-^ ^ 
jitclation ol B;ynii>uh\ he Hcldun los* Ins scU-con-' 
iiol, and sliiaiik with the most sciisiti\e pride from 


any noticeable bctiayal ol emotion A little oxtrAt]^ 
paleness, a little tdisiou ol llic nostnl when he)*' 
spoke and the \t co pitclu d in lallui a higher key^^ 
that to fa hangers would sMin t\pi<bsiv( ol cold in*^ 
diffeienee, wt re all the sigiit Fhihp iibu illy gave of jj 
an mwaid diami that was not without itb fierceness* 1 
But Miggic, who had little more power of conceah ‘ 
mg the impressions made upon her than if she hadv 
been const meted ol musical strings, felt her oyeel 
getting laigci with tears as they took each other’^ 



eiTenoe. ’' were not painM tears : ■ 
BSejr tad rather Bomethin^j of tho eame origin as the 
^axs women and children shed when they have 
poiiind some protection to cling to, and look back 
fdn the threatened danger. For Philip, who a little 
Iwhile ago was associated continually in MSggie’s 
^£ind with tho sense that Tom might reproach her 
|feith some justice, had now, in this short space, bo- 
|bbme a sort of outward conscience to her, tliat she 
^ight fly to for rescue and strength. Her tranquil, 
fifcender aflectifui for rhili£», with its root deep down 
in her childhood, and its memories of long quiet talk 
confirming by distinct successive impressions the 
iiiBlinctivG bias—the fact that in him the appeal 
!.^was more strongly to her pity and womanly dovotod- 

E ess than to her vanity or other egoistic excitability 
F her nature, secinod now to make a sort of sacred 
Ij^laoe, a sanctuary where she could find rofiige from 
gjtn alluring iiifiuouco which the best part of herself 
piiUBt resist, which must bring horrible tumult with- 
pm, wretchedness without. This new sense of her 
lation to Phili£> nullified the anxious scniples she 
)uld otherwise have felt, lest she should overstep 
e limit of inlercourae with him tliat Tom would 
action; and she put out her hand to him, and felt 
B tears in her eyes without any consciousness of 
' inward choclv. The scene was just what Lucy 
_pected, and her kind heart delighted in bringing 
KJiiiip and Maggie together again; though, even 
Iprith ati her regard for Philip, she could not resist 
^ae impressiem that her cousin Tom had some excuse 
Bfer feeling shocked at the physical inr.ougruity be- 


Mto out 

tw«»en the twu—a pioeaio person like consm 
•aho didn’t likt poetry and fury tdlos. But 8hej| 
began to spe ak as soon as posbible, to set them at i 
case ^ 

“This I'vds \ery good and 'Mituoiis of you,” she 
said, m piettj treble, like the low conversational 
notes of little buds, “to come so soon after ;^our^ 
omval And as it is, 1 think 1 will pndon ^ou for 
running awaj in an inoppoiiuno mann i, and giving 
your iiieuds no notice Como and wt down hero” 
she went on, placing the elian that wonll suit him 
host, “and ;>ou shiU find join self tre ited nieici- 
fully ” 

“lou will lie v 01 govern well, Mibb Deane,” said 
Philip, as h< seati d inmhi If, “ b (aubo no one wiU 
evei bflieve in join seventy Peojlowill always 
encouiago thenselves in mibdt me iiiouih by the cei- 
taint j tint 3on will bo indulgent 

liUiy gave some pUyful eonti idielion, but Philip , 
did not he 11 wliit it w is, foi he hid nifurally tumod 
tow lids Maggif, and sho w is lookin^^ at him with" 
that open, affeeliouate scrutiny vvliuh wo give to a 


fiitnd horn whvm we have be on long separated, J 
What a monirnt then p 11 ting had been I And^ 
Philip hit as if ho weie only in the monow of it* * 
He felt tins so keenly—with surh intense, detailed'^ 
romombranre—witli Mich pissionite levival of all ^ 
that had been siid and looked in their last conver-| 
aation—that with that jealousy and distrust which ^ 


in diffident natnios is almost inevitably linkt d with^** 
a strong feeling ho thought he read m Maggie’s 
glance and luanuei the evidence of a change 



^ feet that he feared and half expected it, would 
i sure to make this tliought rush in, in the absence 
^positive proof to the contrary, 
p*' “I am having a groat holiday, am I not?” said 
CiyCaggie. “ Lucy is like a fairy godmother: she has 
>X^umed me from a drudge into a princess in no time. 
^ do nothing but indulge mysolf all daylong, and 
fjshe always finds out what I want before I know ii 
M myself.” 

\ “I am sure she is the hapi)ier for having you, 
then,” said Philij). “ You must be better than a 
whole menagerie of pots to her. And you look weU 
—^you are benefiting by the change.” 

‘ Artificial conversatic»n of this sort wont on a little 
Lwhilc, till Luej', determined to put an end to it, ex- 
^^jclaimed, with a good imitation of annoyance, that 
liad forgotten something, and was quickly out of 
Hhe room. 

p In a moment Maggie and Philip leaned forward, 
Jtod the hands wore clasped again, with a look of 
tjfiad contentment like that of friends who meet in 
^■the memory of re(;ent sorrow. 

“I told my brother I wished to see you, Philip— 
|J*Mked him to release mo from my promise, and ho 
l^lpnaented.” 

‘Maggie, in her impulsiveness, wanted Philip to 
jpmow at once iiie position they must hold towards 
^laoh otlier; hut she checked herself. The things 
|jihat had happened since he had spoken of his love 
hef were so painful that she shrank from being 
^ifche first to allude tf) them. It seemed almost like 
injury towards Philip even to mention her brother 


—her brother who had insulted him. But 
thinking too entirely of her to be sensitive on 
other point at tliat moment. 3 

“ Then we can at least be fi iends, Maggie? The™ 
is nothing to hinder that now ? ” J 

“Wiltnot your father object?" said Maggie, wittbl 
drawing her hand. - . J 

“I should not give you up on any ground bujl 
your own wish, Maggie," said Philip, colouring.^ 
“ There are points on w'hich I should always resiBt"| 
my fathoi*, as I used to toll you. That is one.” ' 
“ Then there is nothing to hinder our being friends, 
Philip—seeing each other and talking to each other 
while I am here: 1 shall soon go away again. 
mean to go very soon—to a new situation." '3 

“ Is that inevitable, Maggit‘ V ” 'j 

“ Yes : I must not stay here long. It would uii*^ 
fit me for the life 1 must begin again at last. I can’t! 
live in dependence—I can't live with my brotheii 
—though he is very good to me. He w'ould lik^^ 
to provide for me; but that w'ould be intolerablej^ 
to me.” ■“''I 

Philip was silent a few moments, and then said^ 
in that high, feeble voice which with him indicate,^ 
the resolute suppression of (.unotion— 

“Is there no other alternative, Maggie? Is th^M 
life, away from those who love yon, the only one ypty 
will allow yourself to look forward to ? ” 3 

“ Yes. Philip,” she said, looking at him ploadingl^J 
as if she entreated him to believe that she wa&A CQpi-J 
polled to this course. “ At least, as things are; O 
don’t know what may be in years to come. But 




ffiTHJfi mm XEUFTATION, 5 
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^gin to think tlieie ran never comr much happiness 
[to nie from lo\ing 1 haie always haJ so mucli pain 
igled with it. I wish I could wako myself a 
i^orld outside it, as men do.” 
r *^Now jou aie retiiiiiiii^ to youi old tlis ight in 
new form, Maejgio—the thought 1 used to combat/’ 
said Philip, with a slight tnige of bi1l«iii(*HS. “Yon 
want to find oi t a mode of it nunc lat ion that will be 
an escape iioi i ])iin. I till you again, there is no 
such escape i I'.'-iblo excc’pt b> p'‘r^ertmg oi mutilat¬ 
ing ono’s rutine. What would become of me, if 1 
tried to tscdpc' from palin' Scorn and cynicism 
would bo my only opium, unlcbs 1 could tall mto 
some kind of conceited nuch ( ^b and ixii<v myself 
n fa.vouiite cif Heaven be>causo I nm nut a tavouiite 
^wiih nnn.” 

j Iho billciues‘5 bad teken on some iiii]) tuo&iTy as 
jPhilip wcit on spcMkjiig tbe woids wc'ie evidently 
cm outlet foi soiiu^ iinmt elute ftoling of his own, as 
well as an tUisuci to Maggie. Thtie was a pain 
piessiTig on liiiji at that moment. He sbiank with 
piond delicacy fiom the faintest allusicjn to the 
p^orefs of lo^o —of plighted love tliat had pa-ssed 
'between them. It would hi\e seemed to him like 
romin«ling Maggie of a promi'-e; it would have had 
% him Bomt tiling of the bismess of comjmlsion. 
could not dwell on the fact that he himself had 
changed; for that too w ould have lud the air of 
apjieaL IIis love for Maggie was stamp*.d, even 
lore than the rest of his oxpeneute, with the exag 
jrated sense that he was an exception—that she, 
every one, saw him in the light of an exception. 




But Maggie was oouBC-ionoo-Btricken. 

Yes, Philip/' alio aaicl, with her childish oontri^ 
tion when he used to chide her, “you are right, 
know. I do always think too much of my ow^ 
feciiiiga^ 'ind not onoogh of others’—not enough ofl 
yours. I had need have you always to find faulty 
wiUx me and teach mo: so many things have come 5' 
truo that you used to tell mo.” 

Maggie was resting her elbow on the table, lean¬ 
ing her head on lier hand an<l looking at Philip witli 
half-penitent dependent aflfecl ion, as slie said this; 
while lie was returning her gaze with an expression 
that, to her cousciousiioRS, gradually becamo less 
vague—became charged with a sjHscific recollection. - 
Had his mind Hown back to something that she now v 
remembered ?-—something about a lover of Lucy’s ? ** 
It was a 1 bought that made her shudder: it gaveV 
new definiteness to her present j^osition, and to thej 
tendency of what Jiad happened llio evening beforel^ 
She moved her arm from tlie table, urged to changieij 
her position by that positive physical oppression at^ 
the heart that sometiinos accompanies a sudden!.*' 
mental pang. 'J 

“What is the matter, Maggie? Has something| 
happened?” Pljilip said, in iriexproesible anxiety— 
his imagination being only too ready to w^eave every¬ 
thing that was fatal to them both. 

“No—nothing,” said Maggie, rousing her laten^l 
will. Philip must not have that odious thought^ 
in his mind: she would banish it from her 
“ Nothing,” she repeated, “ except in my own miiily 
You used to say 1 should feel the effect of uii 

js 



pB^rved life, as you called it, and I do. I am too 
^agcr in my enjoyment of music and all luxuries, 
piPLOw tliey are come to me." 

She took uj) her work and ocoujhed herself rcs- 
^olutely, while Philip watehecl her, really tlouht 
whether she had anything more than this general 

j 

allusion in her mind. It was quite in Maggie’s 
character to be agitated by vague self-i'eproach. 
But soon there came a violent w^oll-known ring at 
the door-boll roKcmnding tliroiigli tlio hoiiFO. 

“Oh what a startling announcement!" said Maggie, 
quite mistress of herself, thougli not. without some 
inward flutter. “ I wonder whore Lucy is." 

Luej*^ had not been deaf u) the signal, and after 
.an inlerval long enough for a few solicitous but not 
^jimnied inquiries, slio herself ushered Su'phen in. 

“ Well, old fellow," he said, going straight n]> 
-.,to Philip and shaking him heartily by the liiind, 
;•^) 0 \viIlg to Maggie in passing, “it’s glorious to 
:.have .^ ou back again; only I wdsb you’d conduct 
'.'yourself a Utile less like a sparrow witli a rosi- 
’ dence pn the house - top, and not go in and out 
J'constantly without letting the servants know. This 
about tho twentieth time I’ve had to scamper 
Vhp those countless stairs to that painting-room of 
^ours, all to no ])nrpoBe, because your people thought 
lybu were at home. Such incidents embitter fnend- 

“ Pve so fow visitors—it seems hardly w'oi-t.h while 
q leave notice of my exit and entrances," said Philip, 
^ixig rather oppressed just then by Stephen’s bright 
mg presence and sU’ong voice. 





“Are you quite well tliis tnomiiif^, Miss TulliT&^ 
said Stephen, turning to Maggie with stiff politeness^ 
and putting out his hiiud with the air of fulfilling^ 
social duty. ^ 

Mag;* ip gave the tij)s of her fingers, and Baiq}i 
Quite well, thank you,” in a tone of proud indiffer- - 
enoe. Philip’s eyes were watching them keeniy; 
but Lucy was used to seeing variations in their 
manner to each other, and only thought th re¬ 
gret that there was some natiiml antipa ,/bioli 
every now and then surmounted tlieir mututn gof'l- 
wilL “Maggie is not the sort oi' wc Stephen 
admires, and she is ritatc- ’ y somoi. ”* him 
which she interprets as conceit,” wa. silent 
observation that if 'iiiied for everylhuif, to guile¬ 
less Lucy. Stephen and aggie had no sooner 
completed this studied g. g ilian each felt hu w 
by the other's coldru^ss. And Stephen, while rat¬ 
tling on in '..questions to Philip alioiit Ids reoont; 
skeloliing expedition, ’vas thinking ' i the more 
about Maggie beoense he s iiot < ^ing her into 
the (jonversation as he had invp -y done before. 

“ Maggie and Philip not look g happy,” thought 
Lucy: “this fir-:t interview ' ''ecu saddening to 
them.” 

“ I think we people who have not been galloping, **-t; 
she said to Stephen, “ are all a little damped by 
rain. Let us have some music. We ought to tak©! 
advantage of having Philip and you tc>gether. 

UB the duet in ' Masaniello: ’ Maggie has not hearil'^ 
that, and I laiow it w'iU suit her.” 

“ Come, then," said Stephen, going towards 
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jna.no, and giving a foretaste of the time in his deep 
” tn'um-bnim,” very pleasant to hear. 

i'ou, please, Philip—^yon play the accompaiii- 
'1 nl,” said Lucy, “and then I can go on with my 
'■ You will like to play, shan’t yop?” she 
add' d, with a pretty inquiring look, anxious, as 
usual, lest she should have proposed wdiat was not 
pleasn*-*t 1o another: but with yearuings towards her 
uuli- ■ 1 emhroiderv, 

i k .. :‘a.d brigliteni'd at the pro})Osition, for there 
fboling, jieihapH, except tlio extremes of fear 
..'i s.!:r. dv“-s not find relief in niusic—that 

‘ muke a . ‘-'hig or pluy die bettor; and 
Pink,' • '■ i.i aOuudauf.o oi jiont-u}' feeling at this 
momeiit, .is t ojoph x a.y an,) >7')'* or quartet that was 
pvi »' jneaiiv. to v. h, and I'^-alcrsy, and resig- 

': >71 and fierce susjm uiu, all at lie Rcime tinus. 

"Oh yes,” he said, seating himself at the piano, 
s: • a way of eking out one's imi.erfoct idk and 
• j* ople at oj(o~io sing vid make the 

I liig, and hoar them l-olli ail tho while—or 
■ i-:n,L'' A lit! paint." 

' A:*, tb-re. -w au cie uthn Jow. I can do 

-oiliing ivitii Cl'. .■ > said LSl.f*j)ln:ii. “That has 
genera!}y heen jntwv w, m me:^ of great adminis¬ 
trative capacity, 1 beliove. A tendency to pre¬ 
dominance of the reflective powei’s in me!—haven’t 
you obseiwed that, Miss Tulliver ? " 

Stephen had fallen by mistake into his habit of 
playful appeal to Maggie, and she could not repress 
tho answering flush and epigram. 

5*1 observed a tendency to predominance,’* 



mix ON . THE n.oii^ 

she said, Bmiliiifj; and Philip at that moment d(3 
voutly ho})ed that ehc found the tendency disagre^ 
able. m 

“Como, come/’ said Lucy; “iimsic, music I 
will di«^f:us8 each other s qualities another time.” ^ 
Maggie always tried in vain to go on with hcr^ 
work when music began. She tried harder than ever 
to-day; for tlie thouglit tliat Stephen knew how 
much sho oared for his singing was one that no 
longer roused a mcu ely playful resistance; and she 
know, too, that it was his habit always to stand so 
that he could look at lior. But it was of no use: 


she soon tlwew her work down, and all her inten¬ 
tions were lost in the vague state of emotion pro¬ 
duced by tho inspiring duet—emotion that seemed 
to make her at once strong and weak: strong for 
all enjoyment, weak for all resistance. When the, 
strain passed into the minor, she half started from^ 

* ■'to 

her seat with the sudden thrill of that change,- 
Poor Maggie ! Sire looked very beautiful when her,' 
soul was being played on in this way by the inexor¬ 
able power of sound. You might Lave seen the. 
slightest perceptible quivering through her whole| 
frame as she loaned a little forward, clasping her* 
hands as if to steady herseK; while her oyos dilated, 
and brightened into that wide-open, childish expreB-| 
sion of wondering delight which always came back! 
in her happiest moments. Lucy, who at other times| 
had always been at the piano when Maggie 
looking in this way, could not resist the impulse 
steal up to her and kiss her. Philip, too, caugh|| 
a glimpse of her now and then round the open .bg^ 
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»n the desk, and folt tliat ho had never before seen 
per under so stronjj an inflnenco. 

If *‘More, more!” said Lucy, when the duet had 
mem encored. “ Something spirited again. Maggie 
Vi ays says she likos a great rush of sound^ 
y. “ It must bo ‘ Let ue* take tlie road,’ then,” said 
feto]>heii—“ BO Buitalde for a wet morning. But are 
jrou prepared to abandoii tlie most sacred duties of 
dilo, and come and sing with us ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Lucy, laughing. “ If you will look 
out the ‘ Beggar's Opera ’ fri>irj the largo canterbury. 
It has a dingy covej-.’* 

“ That is a groat clue, considering there are about 
a score covers here of rival dingiueBS,” said Stephen, 
drawing out the cantorluiry. 

“ Oh, play HOiJietliiiig the vvliile, Phili]),” said I^ucy, 
tiioticing that his fingers wejo w"inderijjg over the 
'keys. "What is tluit you are falling intoV—somo- 
*thiriig delioiouB that 1 don’t know.” 

“Don’t, you know tliat?” said Pliilip, bringing 
"out the tune more definitely, “ll’s liom the ‘Soin- 
^iambula’—‘Ah ! porche non posso odiarti.' J don’t 
^ow the opera, but it ai)pcar3 the tenor is telling 
;e heroine that he shall always love her though she 
^'ay forsake liim. You’ve heard me sing it to the 
En^lisli w'ords, ‘ T love Ihee still.’ ” 

!,It was not quite unintentionally that Philip had 
pandered into this song, wdiich niiglit be an indirect 
ixpression to Maggie ol what he could not prevail 
[on himseli to say to licr directly. Her ears had been 
^^fen to what he was saying, and when he began to 
' she understood tiie plaintive passion of the 
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music. Tliat pleading tenor liad no very fine' qiia 
ties as a voice, but it was not quite new to her> 
had sung to her by snatclies, in a subdued 
among the gi'ansv walks and liollows, and und^ 
neath Ij'o leaning ash-tree in the Red Deeps. The; 
seemed io be some reproaoli in llie words—did Phili] 
mean that ? She wished she had assured him morel 
distinctly in their conversation that she desired n6i| 
to renew the hope of love between them, only be*^ 
cause it clasbed with her inevitable circumstances.' 
She was touched, not thrilled by the song: it sug¬ 
gested distinct memories and thouglits, and brought 
quiet regret in the place of exciltmient. 

That’s the way with you tenors,” said Stephen, 
who was waiting with music in his hand while 
finished tlie song. “ You demoralise the fair sex 
warbling your seniimontal love and constancy undei 
all sorts of vile treatment. Nothing Bln)rt of having] 
your heads served up in a dish like that medieevi 
tenor or troubadour, would prevent you from ,63 
pressing your entire resignation. I must administej^fj 
an antidote, while Miss Deane prepares to tear hei^' 
self away from her bobbins.” 

Stephen rolled o\it, with saucy energy— 


Shall J, 'uui.ling in despair, 
D’e because a woman's fair ?” 




and seemed to make all the air in the room alii 
with a new influence. Lucy, always proud of whal 
Stephen did, went towards the piano with laughing 
admiring looks at him ; and Maggie, in spite of 

* i 

resistance to the s])irit of the song and to the singe:^ 
was taken hold of and shaken by the invisible, 



—was'\)brne along by a wave too Btrong for 




KBnt, angrily resolved not to betray herself, she 
Prized her work, and wont on making false stitches 
pricking her fingers with much perseverance, 
Slot looking up or taking notice of what \tos going 
^forward, until all the three voices united in “ Let us 
Sake the road.” 

1* I am afraid there would have been a subtle, steal¬ 
ing gratification in her mind if she had known how 
entirely this saucy, defiant Stephen was occupied 
with her: how he was passing rapidly from a dotor- 
mination to treat her with ostentatious indifference 
to an irritating desire for some sign of inclination 
^om her—sonic* interchange, of subdued word or look 
l^^th Lev. It was not hmg before he found an op- 
j|)Ortunity, wljcu they Ijud passed to the music of 
^The Tempest.” Maggie, feeling the need of a 
otstool, was-walking across the room to get (tue, 
hen Stephen, who was not singing just then, and 
^Was conscious of all her inovementH, guessed her 
^ant, and flew to anticipate her, lifting the foniritoed 
^th an enti’eating look at her, which made it im- 
jpossible not to retum a glance of gratitude. And 
to have the footstool placed carefully by a too 
^f-confident j^ersonage—not my self-confident per- 
ggnage, but one in particular, who suddenly looks 
Wble and anxious, and lingers, bending still, to 
ik .if there is not some diaught in that position 
jbetyeAi the window and the fireplace, and if he may 
>t' be allowed to move the work-table for her — 
ebe things will summon a little of the too ready, 
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’traitorous tendemesB into a woman s eyes, oompol 
as she is in luir girlish time to learn her life-loBsoi^ 
in very Iriviiil language. And to Maggie suO 
tilings had not been cvei-yday inoidentSy hut we: 
a new eleniont in her life, and found her keen a; 
petite foi Ijornago quite fresh. Tliat tone of gen 
Bolioilud© obliged her to look at the face tliat wa^ 
bent towards her, and to say, “ No, tliank you; ” and^ 
notliing could jjrevont that mutual glance from being® 
dolioiouB 1o both, as it had been the evening before. 

X- ^ 7^ 

It was but an ordinary act of politeness in Stephen; 
it had hardly taken two minutes; and Lucy, who 
was singing, scarcely noticed it. But to Philip’s 
mind, filled already with a vague anxiety tliat was/ 
likely to find a dofiniio ground for itself in any 
trivial incident., this sudden eagerness in StepheU^J 
and tlie changfi in Maggie’s face, which was plainlj;^ 
reflecting a beam from his, seemed so strong a oom^ 
trast with the previous overwrought signs of in^ 
difference, as to bo charged witii painful meaning^ 
Stexihen's voice, pouring in again, jarred upon hikf 
nervous 8usc(qitihility as if it had been the clang 6^- 
shoet-ii’on, and he felt iiudincd to make the piaUi 
shriek in utter discord. Ho had really seen rii 
communicable ground for suBjicoting any unuBU^ 
feeling between Steidieii and Maggie: his own reason 
told him BO, and ho wanted to go homo at once tha^ 
ho might roflect coolly on these false images, tilij 
he had convinced himself of their nullity. But thei^ 
again, he wanted to stay as long as Stephen stPayed^-; 
always to bo present when Stephen was jiresent wi 
Maggie. It seemod to poor Philip so natural, na' 



table, that any man who was near Maggie Bhonldi 
lU. in love with her! There was no promise ol 
liappiness for her if she wore beguiled into loving 
tephen Guest; and this thought emboldened Philip 
view his own love for her in the light of a less 
^inequal offering. He was beginning to fTay vary 
lalsely under this deafening inward tumult, and 
Kiucy was looking at liim in astonishment, when 
B Tullivers entrance to sTimmon them to hinch 
e as an excuse for abruptly breaking off the 
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“ Ah, Mr Philip!" said Mr Deane, when they 
entered the dining-room, “Pve not seen you for a 
;^long while. Your father’s not at home, I think, is 
I went after him to the ‘'.ITiro the otlie.r day, 
^nd they said he was out of town.” 

“He’s been to Mudport on business for several 
gdays,” said Philip ; “but he’s come ])ack now.” 


$ ** As fond of his fanning hobbj' as ever, oh V’’ 

believe so," said Philip, rather wondering at 
'^Jthis sudden interest in his father's pui-suits. 

said Mr Deano, “he’s got some loud in 
P^S.own hands on this side the river as well as the 
p&T, I t hi nk?" 

Tea, he has." 

Ah I ” continued Mr Deane, as he dispensed tho 
^;^on-pie, “he must find farming a heavy item— 
expensive hobby. I never had a hobby myself— 
®bver would give in to that. And tho worst of all 
pnbbbief are those that people think they can get 
ipnoney at. Tliey shoot their money down like corn 
of a sack then.'* 
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liuoy Mt a littlo nervous under her fatner s 'f 
parently gratuitous criticism of Mr Wakem’a eaci 
penditure. But it ccasod there, and Mr Deane'pl^ 
came umisually silent and meditative during ' 
luncheon. Lucy, accustomed to watch all indie 
lions in her father, and having reasons, which hat 
recently become strong, for an extra interest in whs 
refen*od to the Wakoms, felt an unusual curiosit 
to know what had prompted her father’s questions 
His subsequent silence made ber suspect there hiaw^ 
been some special reason for tliein in his mind. 

With tliis idea in her liead, sla^ resorted to hei* ’ 
usual plan when slio wanted to tell or ask her father,^ 
anything particular : she found a reason for her 
Tullivor to hiuve the dining-room after dinner, pn|l 
seated licrsolf on a small stool at her father’s kne^ 
Mr Deane, under those circumstances, oonsider^® 
that ho tasted soino of the most agreeable momenti^ 
Ids merits liad purcliased him in life, notwithstaiw; 
ing that Lucy, disliking to have her hair powderc 
with snulf, usually began by mastering his Bnuff-b,o^ 
on such occasions. 

“You don’t want to go to sleep yet, papa, £ 
you?” she said, as slio brought up her stool ai 
opened the largo fingers that eJutchod the Bnnfif-b(]| 

“ Not yet,” said Mr Deam-, glancing at the rewfi 
of merit in the decanter. “ But what do you want ?? 
he added, pinching the dimpled chin fondly, 
coax some more sovereigns out of my pocket fc 


your bazaar? Eh?” ^ 

“ No, I have no base motives at all to-day. ,1 ogj; 
want to i,alk, not to beg, I want to know i 





KSi) asir fliilip Wakeiti about bia fatbor^a farin' 
Mg to-day, papa? It aoeinod rather odd, because 
'you never Iiardly say anything to him about his 
fether; and why should you care about Mr Wakem’s 
losing money by his hobby?” 

** Something to do with buRinosB,” saidrtvir Deane, 
;;waviiig his hands, as if to repel intmsion into that 
mystery, 

I _ 

“But, papa, you always say Mr Wakem lias 
brought Philip up like a girl: how came you to 
thiiik you should got any business knowledge out 
of him? Those abrupt questions sounded rather 
oddly. Philip thouglii them queor.” 

' “Konsenso, child!” said Mr Deane, willing to 
justify his social demeanour, with which ho had 
taken some })ain8 in liis upward prngr'^ss. “There’s 
a report that Wakem's mill and farm on the other 
side of the river—Dorlcote Mill, your uncle Tiil- 
Jiyer’s, you know—isn’t answ'oring so well as it 
did. I wanted to see if your friend Philip would 
let anything out about his lather’s being tired of 
farming.” 

^^ '“Why? Would you buy the mill, papa, if he 
Would part with it ? ” said Liioy, eagerly. “ Oh, tell 
l^e everything—hero, you shall have your snufT-box 
if you’ll tell me. Because Maggie says all their 
hearts are set lUi Tom's getting back the mill some 
tithb. It was one of the last things her father said 
to Tom, that he must got back tlio mill.” 

you little puss,” said Mr Deane, availing 
hinasolf of the restored snuff-box. “You must not 
^^^yord about this thing—do you hear? Tlioro’a 


very little chance of their getting the mill, or of 
body’s getting it out of Wakem’s hands. And if ho, 
knew that we wanted it ^ith a view to the Tullivetl 
getting it again, he’d bo the loss likely to part 
it. It's natural, after what happened, lie behave 
we.ll enougii to Tuilivor before ; but a horsewhipping' 
is not likely to bo paid for w'ith sugar-pi uiub.” 

‘‘ Now, papa,” said Lucy, with a little air of solein^l 
iiity, will you trust ino? You must not ask me ali| 
my reasons for what I’m going ssy—but I hav^j 
very strong rcjasona. And I’m very cautious—I amtj'l 
indeed.” 

“ Well, let ns hear.” . 

“Why, I believe, if you will let me take Philips 
Wakem into our oonfidonce —let mo tell him all-i 
about your wish to buy, and what it’s for—that m]|r| 
cousins wish to ha\ e it, and why they wish to have| 
it—1 believe Pliilip would help to bring it about. 
know lie would desire to do it.” 

“I don’t see how that can be, child,” said 
Deane, looking puzzled. “ Why should he care ? r;| 

tlien, with a sudden penetrating look at his daughteri^J 
“You don't think the poor lad’s fond of you, and ^ 
you can make him do what you like ? ” (Mr Deah^ 
felt quite safe about, his daughter’s affections.) 

“ No, papa ; he jai os verj’’ little about me—not a 
much a.s I care about him. But T have a reason foiS 
being quite sure of what I say. Don’t you ask mel 
And if you ever guess, don’t tell me. Only give 
leave to do as I think fit about it.” ® 

Lucy rose from her stool to seat herself on 
father’s knee, and kissed him with that last reqiies' 
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^ yon sure yon won’t do mischief, now ? ” he 

'0fud, looking at her with delight 

**yos, papi, quite sure I’m very wise , TNo got 
ell your ImwTiesB tal nts Didnt you ndniiro my 
aocompt book uc w, w lu n I showed it you ? " 
**Well wdl if thih youiigstei will keeqj his ooun 
,sel, there wou 1 be much harm done And to tell 
the truth, T tl ink thoirV not inurh dmuee for us 


any otbci way hiow, let mt go uh to sleep. 
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WAKIM IN A NEW UfrllT 


BEroiir tlnoo di\H lind pi«<sed tho conversft'J 
lion \ou Ime pist oMiIif^ciid Lucy oud he^ J 

father, rIil had contiivtd 1h\o \ ]»ji\ate interview i 
with Phili]) duniig n ’\ihil of M'i£»^u\ to hei auntl 
Glof^g For d diy and a night J’ljilip turned over j 
in hib mnnl wilh re btlc s euitatioii u,ll that Lucy had!^ 
told him 111 I hat iTit('i\ievv till he had thoioughly^g 
lebolvcd on i com be of action lit thought ho 
befoie him now a po«mbilitv of alteiing liis positioft^^ 
withieHjact to M and n moving at least one 

obstacle between die m. lie laid his plan and caloU*^ 
Jattd all his moveb with the fciviel deliberation of 
chess pi i\oi in ll ^ days of his fust ardoui, and wad^ 
aiTia/ed himself it his siuld ui ge nius as a taoticiaj;!.'^ 
lliB ])lan was as bold as it w is thoioughl} calculated^^ 
Having watched for a moment when his father had 
nothing more uigciit on Ins hands iban the newij 
papei, ho went behind him, laid a hand 0 |i hi 
shoulder, and said— 

“Father, will 3>ou come up into m> fianotumi anf 
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ik, at my new sketches i* I've arranged them"t 
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*‘I'm getting terribly stiff in the joints, Phil, for 
^limbing those stairs of yours,” said Wakem, looking 
kkindly at liis son as he laid down his piti or. “ But 
icome along, then.” 

fef^niis is a nice plac^e for you, isn’t it, PhilV—a 
|.capital ligh.t that from thw roof, oh?” was, as usual, 
|the first thing lie said on entering tlie painting-room. 
’^tLe liked to remind himsolf and liis son too that his 

}t>, 

J^itherly indulgence had provided the acoomruoda- 
lotion. He had been a good father, Emily would 
:^ha\'G nothing to n^proach him with there, if slie 
‘ came back again from Ium grave. 

‘‘Come, come,” ho said, putling his double eye¬ 
-glass over his nose, and s(‘a1ing himself to take a 
|general view wliile he rested, “ 3 'oifvo got a famous 
f^how here. Upon my word, I don’t see that, your 
Ithings aren’t as good as tliat London artist's—what’s 
^is name—that Leylmrn gave so much money for.” 
V-, Philip shook his head and smiled, lie liad seated 
^mself on his painting-stool, and bail tak<*n a load 
^Qncil in hi.s hand, with which he was making strong 
jOrks to conntoraot the sense of tremulonsness. Ho 
^l|[^tched his father get up, and walk slowdy round, 
ppd-naturedly dwelling on the pictures much longer 
p^n hip amount of genuine taste for landscape would 
Jj^ve prompted, till he stopped before a stand on 
two pictures were placed—one much larger 
ijEhfln the other—^the smaller one in a leather case. 
; Bless me ! what have von here?” said Wakem, 
by a sudden transition from landscape to 
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portrait. “I thought you^d left off figures] 
are these?" 

“They are tlio same person” said Philip, wi^' 
calm prom j it OCRS, “ at different ages.” 

“ And T hat person ? ” Raid Wakem, sharply fixing^ 
his eyes with a growing look of 8UB})icion on thet^ 
larger picture. - 

“ Miss Tullii'or. The small one is something like.*; 
what she was when I was at school with her bn 


at King’s Lorton: the larger one is not quite sa'.**^ 
good a likeness of what she was when I came ftom 4 
abroad. , 

Wakem turned round fiortuOv, vvilh a fluRhed face.'i 
letting his eye-glass fall, and looking at his son with/| 
a savage expression for a moment, as if ho was readyfS 
to strike that rlariiig feohleiiess from the stool. Buf 
he threw himsolf into tliO arm-chair again, and thrust^l 
his hands into his trouser-pockets, still looking angri-'^ 
ly at his sou, however. Philip did not return 
look, but sat quietly watching tlie jioiut of his pencili^ 
“ And do you mean to say, then, that you ha^^ 
had any acquaintance with her since you came fro 
abroad?” said Wakem, at last, with that vain effori| 
which rage always makes to throw aH much punishS^ 
merit as it desiios to inflict into words and tonesj 
since blows are forbidd.m. 

“ Yes: T saw a great deal of her for a whole yeai 
before her fatlier's death. We met often in tha^ 
tliickot - the Red Deeps — near Dorlcote m-.. 
love her dearly : T shall never love any other wbihiilu^ 
I have thought of her ever since she was a lil^ 
girl.” 
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on, Birl—and yon liave corrcpponded with '' 
^%er all tliis while?” 

Jg- 

> ' *‘No. I never told her I lovo'd lier till just before 
^"^0, parted, and she piXMiiiacid her brother not to see 
' me again or to correspond witli me. 1 am not sure 
t'^hat she loves mo, or would consent to marry me. 
jBut if she would consent—if she did love me well 
"enough —I should marry her.” 

I ' “And this is the return vou make me for all 

« at 

■* p 

jihe indulgeuoes I’ve heaped on you?” said VVakem, 
I'^tling white, and beginning to tremble under an 
!: enraged souse of impotence before Philip’s calm 
defiance and coiicerilratioLi of purj)osfi. 

«k 

“No, father,” said Plulip, looking up at him for 
;ihe first time ; “ I don’t regard it as a return. You 
I have been an indulgi nt father to me; but I liave 
J always felt that it was because you Lad an affeotion- 
^ate wish to give mo as much liappinoss as my un- 
|fortuiiate lot would admit of—not that it was a debt 
|yon expected me to i)ay by sacrificing all my chancea 
^t-of happiness to satisfy feelings of yours, which I can 
^ever share,” 

“I think most sons would share their father’s 
peelings in this c^ase/’ said Wakom, bitterly. “ The 
^^rl’s father was an ignorant mad brute, who was 
iwithin an inch of murdering me. The whole town 
^nows it. And the broilior is just as insolent, oidy 
pn a cooler way. He forbade her seeing j'ou, you 
|Uy; he’ll break every bone in your body, for your 
Safer happiness, if you don’t take care. But you 
J^em to have made up your mind : you have counted 
consequences, I suppose. Of course you are in- 
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dependent of me: yon can marry this girl to-morrd^ 
if you like: you are a man of five-and-twenLy—yp^ 





oan go youv way. find I can go mine. We need hjsi’^ 
no more to do witli each other.” - ^ 

Wakem rose and walked towards the door, bu^ 
Bomelhing hold him back, and instead of leaving* thS 
room, lie walked up and dow'n it. J’hilip w’as sloT^g 
to reply, and when he 0 })oko, his tone had a mqrp^ 
incisive quietness and clearness tlian ever. , 

“No: 1 can’t marry Miss Tulliver, even if sh^ 
would have me—if 1 have oiilv my own resourced 

“ if 

to maintain her with. 1 have Ix^en brought up w; 
no piofession. I can’t olfei luir poverty as well 
deformity.” fvl 

“All, th^re is a reason fur your clinging to meg 
douhiless,” said Wiikem, still bitterly, though Philip’/^ 
last wolds had given him a Jiang : tl ey liad stirred ii^ 
feeling which had been a Jiahil for <1 quarter of aj 
century. He threw himself into the cliair again, ^ 
“ 1 expected all this,” said Philip. “ I know the^ 
scones are often liap])ening bclw^iien father and soijJ 
If 1 w ere like other men of my ago, I might aiisw^ 
your angry words by still angrier—wc might part^ 
T sliould inai'ry the woman I l<»ve, and have a chahe^ 
of being as happy as the rest. But if it will be/a| 
satisfaction to you to annihilate the very object 
everything you’ve done fur me, you liave an advaitl 
tage over most fathers : you can completely depri^ 
me of the only thing that wmnld make my life weir 
having.” 

Philip paused, but his father was silent, 

** You know best what satisfaction you would tiayi 



lpiriErwEicr'TB)ijpT^iia^^ 

I^hofad ihat of gratifying a ridiculous rancour worthy 
l^y of wfindcring savages.” 

Ridiculous rancour I ” Wakorn l)urBt out. “What 
b you mean? Damn itl is a man to bo liorse- 
^wnippod by a boor and love him for it Resides, 
ere's that cold, proud devil of a son, who said a 
^ord to me I shall not forgot when we had the set¬ 
tling. He would bo as pleasant a mark for a bullet 

r l know—if“ ho w(Te worth the expense.” 

“I don’t moan your resentiuont towards them,” 
fiaid Philip, who had his reasons for somo sympathy 
this view of Tom, “though a feeling of revenge 
not worth much, iliat yon should care to keep it. 
SJ'mean your extendiiig ihu onmij.y t(» a heljiJoss girl, 
^ho has too much sense and gooduess to share their 
jarrow prejudices. SK: has never euieied into ilic 
^Amily quarrels.” 

^^^^^W’hat does that signify? Wo don't ask what a 
^bman does—we ask nhom she belongs to. It’s 
tiogether a dc'grading thing to yon—to think ot 
arrying old Tulliver’a daughter.” 

For tlie first time in the dialogue, Pliilip lost somo 
if'his self-control, and coloured willi anger. 
f”^‘Mis8 Tnlliver,” Ite said, with bitter incisiveness, 
as the only grounds of rank that anything but 
gar folly can suppose to belong to tlie middle 
SB: she is thoroughly refined, and her friends, 
$iatevor else they may be, iiro respected for irre- 
uachable honour and integrity. All St Ogg’g, I 
cyf would pronounco her to be more than my 
al.” 

'akem darted a glance of fierce question at his 
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8011 ; but Pliilip was not looking at liim, ana vm 
a certain penitent consoiousness went on, in a fe 
moments, as if in amplification of liis last words— 
“Find a single j»erson in St Ogg’s who will no' 
tell you tliat a beautiful creature like her would b( 
throwing herself away on a pitiable object like tae,’! 

“ Not she I” said Wakern, rising again, and forgejt| 
ting everything else in a bursi of resentful prid^ 
half fatherly, hall' personal. “It would be a deucej|^ 
fine match for her. It’s all stuff about an accidental^ 
defonnity, wlien a girl’s really attached to a man." J 
“ But girls are not apt to get attached under tlios^; 
circumstances,” said Philip. , 

“Well, then,” said Wakem, rather brutally, tryiujg: 
to recover his i)rovioiiB position, “ if she doesn’t caro; 
for you, you might liavo spared yourself the trouble^ 
of talking to mo about her—sind you might havet 
spared mo the trouble of lefusing my consent 
what w’as never likely to happen.” , 

Wakem strode to the door, ai\d, without lookix^ 
round again, banged it after him. J 

Philip was not without confulenco that his f^-tK#, 
would bo ulHmatel}^ wrouglit upon as ho had expep^ 
ed, by what had passed; but the scone had jarr^ 
upon liis nerves, whicli woro as sensitive as 
woman's. He determined not to go down to 
ner: he couldn’t moot his father again that da;;^ 
It was Wakem’s habit, when he had no company jp 
home, to go out in the evening—often as early^jM 
half-past seven; and as it was far on in the 
noon now, Philip locked up hia room and went ora 
for a long ramble, thinking he would not retgis 
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^til his father was out of the house again. He got 
ito a boat, and wtait down the river lo a favourite 
liltage, where he dined, and lingered till It was laie 
■rabugli for him to return. Ho bud never had any 
pijprt of quairel with his father before, and had a 
^ickening fJar that tliib contest, just begun, might 
^0 on for weeks—and wliat might not happen in 
Shat time? He w'ould not allow himself to define 
^hat that involuntary question meant. But if ho 
iijould once be in the jK'sition of Myggie’s a(‘oepted, 
I'ackuowledgcd lover, there would be less room for 
league dread. Tie went up to his painting-room 
en^in, and threw himself with a senses of faligue 
Jinto the arm-chair, looking round absently at the 
wiows of water and rctck that woio ranged around, 
^ill he fell into a doze, in which ho fancied Maggie 
^as slipping down a glistening, green, slimy chan¬ 
nel of a waterfall, and he was looking on helpless, 
lie vas awakened by what seenasd a sudden, 
omsh. 

“It was the opening of the door, and ho •.■ould 
xdly have dozed more than a few momeiits, for 
lere was no perceptible eliaiige in the evening 
;ht. It was his father who entered 5 and when 
'hilip jr.ovod to vacate the chair for him, ho said— 
Sit still. I'd rather w'alk about.” 

stalkedi up and down ibe room once or twice, 
then, standing opposite Philip with liis hands 
^st ill his side pockets, he said, as if continuing 
’conversation that liad not been broken off— 

this girl Beems to have been foiul of you, 
else she wouldn’t have mot you in that way.” 






d nno ngnre, 1 saw; but tather dangerous 
Lnd unmanageable, eliV” 

She’s very ieuder and afTcctionate; and so 
pie—without the airs and pelty contn \'aiicea 
the/ women have.” 

Ah ? ” said Wakem. Tlien looking rotfud at his 
But your mother looked gentler: she had 
t brown wavy liair and grey eyes, like yours. 

can’t remoinher her vorv well. It was a ihou- 
d pities I'd no likonesM of )ier.” 

Tlien, shouldn’t you bo glad fiu' mo to have the 
ijBame sort of happinoHS, fatlicr--to sweeten iny life 
Ifdr me ? Tlujre can lUiver bo another tie so strong 
^ you as that which hogau ♦‘iglit-and-l.vvenly yc^ars 
^p, when you married my luotln.r, and jou have 
l^pn tightening it ever si’u’,o.” 

l^'''**Ah, Phil— you're the only fellow that knows the 
lifl^e't of mo,” Maid Wakojii, giving bis liiind to his 
sbn.^ “ Wo must koo]> logetlior if we can. And now, 
ami to do? You must come do\YTi-KtairH and 
An) I to go and call on this dark-eyed 

I^The barrier once thrown down in this w'ay, Philip 
PPld talk freely to his father of their entire relation 
I^D the Tuilivers—of t.lio desire to gfjt the mill and 
l^^^back into the family—and of its transfer to 
& Oo. as an intermodiate step. Ho could 
IPp-fc© DOW to be pcrsiiaHive and urgent, and his 
yielded with more n^adiness than ho had cal- 

^^^.don’t care about th(3 mill,” he said at last, with 
angry compliance. “ Pve had an infernal 


deal of bother lately about the mill. Let the: 
me for my improveinenTs, that’a all. But there^i 
one thing you needn't ask nio. I shall have fi^ 
direct transact ions with young Tulliver. If you life 
t-o swallow him for liis sister’s sake, you may; b^| 
I’ve no sHuotj that will make him go dowui." 

I leave yon lo imagine the agreeahle feelings witl^^ 
which Pliilip went to Mr Deane the next day, to sa^ 
that Mr Wakein was ready to o[M-'n the negotiationfl^J 
and Lucy’s pretty triumph as bIk^ ap[Kialed to ho^ 
hither whetlior she had not proved her great busl[^§ 
ness abililies. Mr Doam' was nither puzsiled, ahd| 
suspected that tlu re had boeri something “going| 
on” among Uni young people to whicli he \i’'anted 
clue. But to mnn of Mr Deane’s stomp, what goes 0^ 
among the young peoydo ie as oxtraneons to the 
business of life as what iro<^R on among the birds a 


butterflies—until it can be sljownri to ha.vo a malig]^ 
bearing oti monctarv afllurs. And in this case t'' 
bewaring api>o.'irerl to be entirely prt>j»ifioutiL 



CHAVTER IX. 


CHARITY IN FULL-DRESS. 


ITiie culmination of Maggie'^ career as an admired 
ihembor of society in St Ogg’s was ccriaiuly the day 
)Of the bazaar, when her simple noble beauly, clad 
jb a white muslin of some soft-floating kind, wbicli 
1 suspect must have come from the si ores of aunt 
Pullet’s wrii'drobe, appeared with marked distinction 
,lmiong the more adorned and convenlional women 
aibuud her. Wo perhaps never detect how much of 
bflr social demeanour is made up of artificial airs, 
^til wo see a person who is at once beautiful and 
^piple: without the beauty, we are apt to call sim¬ 
plicity awkwardness. The Miss Guests were much 
Jo well-bred to have any of the grimaces and 
leoted tones that belong to pretentious vulgarity; 

iheir stall being next to the one where Maggie 
ait it seemed newly obvious to-day that Miss Guest 
ll^ld her chin too high, and that Miss Laura spoke 
mowed continually with a view to effect. 
yil well-drest St Ogg’s and its neighbourhood 
lie there; and it would have been worth while 

, r- ' 




tf) come oven from a distance, to see the ^ 

hall, with its open roof and carved oakon rafters, aiiaj, 
groat oaken folding-doors, and light shod down frora^^ 

a lic.iglit on the many-cf loured sliow beiio:».tli: avery,^ 

1 • 

quaint pUioc, with broad fudo<l Htii})Ofs on the'? 

walls, atiR,' hero and there a show of hora'dic aiiimrila '< 

of a bristly, loTig-smnil.ed charaf'tor, th* choi*ishod',' 

oinbloiiis of a noble tainiiy on’.o tin, Tf. of this . 

now civic hall. A grand arch, cut in It ■■ njjpor wall, 

at one end, sunnoinitod an oakon orc-h"hrr.i, with an 

open room behind it, where holhonse [danls and;- 

stalls f(T refreshlueritfi were disposed . an agreeablo; 

r«}Hort for gentlenieu, dis]'o«'-d to loiter, and yet to»' 

i>xehanij:^' t.lu' oecasioiial crush down below for 

^ ■ '?• 
more CuiiiuiovIioub point, of Yi“W. In fact, the p»orfect^^ 

fitness (if this ancient. Imilding for an adniirablq^:! 

r.todorn juirposc,, that juade ehariTV truly elogant,'^^ 

and led through vanity up to ihv tiuppl}' of a deficit,', 

was so striking that liardly a }terson enicred theiV 

room with(»nt exchanging tho renuirk more than- 

once. Near tlie great arch over the orchestra waB)^ 

the stone (wii'l vviili [laintod glass, wLuih was one of; 

the veiKTiibh^ inconKiRteneios of tho old liall; and iti 

was close by this tliai Lucy had Ikt etalJ, for the^^ 

conveiiif'iioe of coi oiiii large plain articlos which slyji'J 

had taken charge of for Mrs Kcnn. Maggie kai® 

bogged to sit at tho 0})cn end of tho stall, and'^ 

have the sale of iIk'.so art.iclos rather than of heac 

innls and other elaborate products, of which she jb^ 

but a dim understanding. But it soon appealed tfc 

tho gentlemen's dressiiig-gowns, w'hich were amdi 

her poinnioditiee, w^ere objects of such general att^ 
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t'tion and incjuijy, and excited so tronbleBOin© a 
' cnrr>yi<‘y to their lining and comparative merits, 
T',_, o'.» ;<}.> it :iet<T)iiiiiatioii to (ost iJicm by try- 
ii '• iiiji' ji-jst a very conspicuous one. 

7 . > I e ■“ ' h.id i'oinmodilies oi'Theii’ own to sell, 
a>..i irossing-gowna, saw af onco the 

tii =;:!\ i,»>l i»;nl tasb^ of liiis inahculiiie prcforence 
for g(.!'Js 'vl'M-h :j(j\ Jatloi could furnish; and it is 
possil.'h' ^h<! oMpludic notice of various kinds 
’.vine- 'haivn ^owiu'dh 7 *>.il'iv''r on tiiis 


publ.i; 


1) Tfiri 

w' a very 

tak-’;u; 

li l.ch! 

11' }fl’ 

r '•■ubscqi.k* 


[b-'i! j-r 

• ■sem. 

N' 1 tiiat 

et'llii 

dk 

: ;.ta'L^ 

. ■ a n 

i:; 

oi ' 

' 1 • . t ■ 

1 1 

• '’iji-t-'. 
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tfaTii'} 
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lingo frill; 


.* , ixV<^ 

alsfj. 

tliai to-dav 
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breasts 
tiit.t the errors of 
>ku)i Hdiiiircd nooes- 


!>ef p ‘-■’■ku., lor I he first tiniCj made < videiit certain 
c'h9rk( toiiidios wh'ch were subsequently felt to have 
an e \i'iiit»e.nrii!g. Tliere was .soriiothing rather 
. bold ji! Ajis!' 'i'ullivcr's direct gaze, and something 
;.|j;/imdefinably coarso in Ibo style of her beauty, which 
Cjplaced iitr. in the opinion of all feminine judges, 
beiow’ b^'i- cousin Miss Deane; for the ladies of 

■ ‘ 7 ^. ’ 

|m Ogg’s had no^v comjiletely coded to Lucy their 
hypothetic claims on the admiration of Mr Stephen 
est. 

As for dear little Lucy herself, her late benevo- 
BUt taiumpb about the Mill, and all the affectionate 
ojeots she was cherishing for Maggie and Philip, 
elped to give her the highest spirits to-day, and 
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elie felt nothing but pleasure in the ei 
Maggies )ttilotnencsb It is tiue, she ^as 
ing ^ ery (IiarmmpT Ik i self, and btophen was paj 
her th( utmost itttulim on this public occasion] 
jcaloubly Imving up llie articles he had seen und( 
her fin„<^s m the piocosb of m iking, and gall;; 
hdpmg hn to cajole the indc customers into th^ 
piirchdHc of the most efftiaiin.te fut h^ies He chosc 
t( lay asido bis hit and wear a scailct fo/ of hc 
cmbriidding , but by su])eifinal obsenersthis 
iiKcssiui} luble to bo inteipretod hHt> as a compll-i 
Tji lut to Lucy than warn iik of co^cc onibiy. “ GKieS] 
IS a gre^at coxcomb," >ouiig Tmry obheiied, “ 
th n h( IS a juiMlogcd pdson in St Ogg*s— 
coities all bofoii him if aiiothui fellow did suotij 
things, everybody would bay he made a fool of 
himself” 

And St (plan purcliased absolutely notlnng Itqi 
M aggie, until Lucy said, in rathci a vexed undei 
tone - 

“Set, now, all the things of Maggie’s knit 
will bf gone, and >ou will not hue bought onf 
There aio those deliciously soft waim things fort 
wribts—do ] uv them 

“ Oh no, s ud Stephen, “ they must be intend 
foi imaginatuo pcisons, who can chill themselvos 
this worm day by thinking of tlie frosty Cauoafif' 
Stem reabOD is m\ forte, 'vou know. Yon must 
Philip to buy those * the way, why doesn^t^ 
come ? ’ 9 

“ He never likes going wliere there are iiia« 
people, though I enjoined him to come. He Mad 


buy up any of my goods that the rost of the 
Aroild rejected Bui now^ do go and buy bomething 
ibf Maggie.” 

? *'>iO, no—see—she has got a customer tlieie is 
Sold Wakem himself just coming up ’ 

4 P Lucy’s 0} 6 B turned with anxious interftit towards 
{^aggie, to see how she went through this fiist in 
Interview, siiioe a, sidly mcmorablo time, uith a man 
^towards ^hom she mutt have so si range a mix tux e 
^hf feelings , but she vj^ao pleased to notice that 
III; Wakem had tact enou^li to < ntt i at once into talk 

{ about the baza IT wins, ind appew interested ni 
purchasing, smiling non and tin n 1 indly at M iggie, 
$^d not calling on hei t( speak much, as if he 
Fobserved that sbo was rathei paK and tremulous 
^ “Why, Wdkem is making him self particululy 
£ amiable to your c msin,” said Shjjhcn, in an uiidtr 
s tone to Lucy, “ is it puic magnanimity you talked 
^of a f imily quancl ” 

W “ Oh, that w ill soon be quite healed, I hope,” said 
^t/ucy, h coming a litllc inliscrcct m her satisin- 
^^jdon, and speaking with an an of significance. But 
^ptephen did not appear to notice this, and as some 
"ijidy-purchasers came up, he lounged on towards 
..^l^aggie’s end, handling trifics and standing aloof 
Wakem, who had token out I is puise, had 
“Anished his tiansaetioiis. 

son came with mo,” he overheard Wakem 
7 ^riiig, “but he his vanished into some other part 
bialdmg, and has left all tliese charitable 
n^dlantnes to me. I hope you’ll reproach him for 
*1^1 phabby conduct.” 
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&he rolurned hiB smile 'iiid bow without speakiii^ 
and be turned only then obsciimg btephezii^ 

and nodding to him Mdgp u coiiboious that StephoQl 
was still tli rc, lusicd hii&ilf with counting moneyg 
and avoided looking up Shf had be in well pleasoa 
tliat he hid doioicd himncif to Luc} to day, 
had not c >mo ucai lui Hit y h id b( ^^un the morn¬ 
ing with in mdilltnnt silutircn, ind both had 
iijoic d m h al if h m t id other, like a pst* 
tieut who hiS teluill) d nc witlii it hia opium, m 
flpito of formu failuicB m icsdutijii And during 
the list l(w d\\b they hid lv(U betn making up 
then mmdb t > luluus, HI ng to llu outwaid events; 
tint must s ti ((m ti s | u it Hum, ab a leabon 
loi dibptuhin^ with b K ujucK m d till ^ 

bt )h 11 m \eJ it ]i 1 > etip is it ht. were being 
unvilliigly dia^g 1 , mill lu htl got round the 
oiion end of the ht ill md w ib hill hidden by s 
bciecii of dtapdUH Miggi wriit (ii eoimling her 
momy till bho budl nly he iid i dttp gentle voice 
saying, ‘ Aient y m \ ly tiled? Do let me bnng 
you Bome thing—soni hint orjclh niiyntl?” % 
Ihe iimspOLttd toiub bhick Jiii like a budden 
aecuicntil \ibiitioa of a inrp cIohc by her jj 

Oil ni think ym bhi end, iiintly, and onlj|^ 
hilf Hiking up f 1 'll! instant 

“ You look BO pile, ’ bt( phe n inbibted m a mor| 
entreating tone “Im suie your exhausted, 
must disibiv you and bung something ” 

“No, indeed, T eouldnt take it ’ ^ ^ 

“Are you augiy with me? What have I done' 
Do look at me ” 
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go away/’ eaul Maggie, looking a1 bim 
^elplessly, her eyes glancing iniraedia*ely fiom him 
'*to the opposite comer of tlif oiihefltra, %vliicli was 
hidden by tlw fuldn of the old fided gr^on cur- 
^tain. MdL,gie had no soonei nitcrod this ontieaty 
than ehe lAas \Mttfhed at the rwhinswiou^t implied; 
> but Stephen luined away at once, and, following her 
^upward gli’ c(, hf' taw Philip Wakem beattd m the 
* half-hidden (oiuer, bo that ho could command little 
more than that angle of tho hall in whuh Maggie 
'“sat. An enlnel^ now thought oriunod to Stephen, 
and, linking itsdl wiili whit Ik had obseivod of 
Wakem’fi mannci, and with lJn(^’8 ifplj to his ob¬ 
servation, it coniiiKt (1 him ilj i* theie had hi lU some 
fprmii relition bctwnn Philip anl Mi'gie beyond 
that chihhfsh one of whiih Ik. had lioaid More than 
one impulfac nude him iinmediatoly leaio tlie hall 
and go up-stiiib to the iifioshnient room, whore, 
walking up to Plnlip, lie sat down behind him, and 
put Uis hand on his Blioiildor. 

‘‘Are yon btud\ing foi a poitiait, Phil ” he said, 
for a hketch of that ot]< 1 window By Geoige, 
kit makes a capital bit fioin this dark comer, wnth the 
r curtain just marking it oft.” 

^ ^‘I Lave been sludjing expression,” said Philip, 

.curtly. 

“Wiat! Miss Tnlluei’s? It’s rathci of the 
scavage-mood^ older lo-da\, I think—suiuetlimg of 
, the fallen princess Borving bclund a counter. Her 
^ousin Bent me to her with a civil offer to get her 
^$ome refioh^iment, but I have been enubbod, as 
maL There’s a natmal antipathy between ua, T 
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BuppoRo. I liave soldom the honotu to 
her.” j 

“ VHh it a h> poente yim are ’ ’ said Plnlip, (liifihiiiS 
ajigiily 

“WhitT horaufip Oiptnfiui must ha\e told 
that lin uhmiRilly ph ising? 1 adnnt the law, bu 
there’s some disturhmg totce lioic 

“ 1 am g( mg," s iid I'liilip, lining abnjplly ^ 

"So am I—to ft* t a hrt itli of litsh an , tins plac 
gets oppressive 1 thmk 1 lia\e done suit and eor 
^ loe long enougJi ” 

llie two fiKiids walki d down-stans togethoi withj 
out speiking Philip Iniiifd thiongh the outer doo: 
into the couit>ard, but Stoplitn, saving, “ Oh, by th 
by, I iiiURt ( til 111 liero," wtnl on along the passage 
to one of till looms at the othei end of the builffi 
mg, wlneh wtn a^ipioprititid to the town libiaryr 
He hid the loom all to himself and a man roquirei 
nothing loss than this, when lie w iiits to dash ~ 
cap on the 1 ible, throw hmisolf astiidc a chair, t 
staie at a high brick wall with a frown which woi 
not ha^e Ik on beneath the ouasion if he had be^ ' 
slaving “the giant Python.” The conduct th 
issues fiom a moial conflict his often so close A 
Bomblamo to mcv, that the distinction escapes 
outwnid iiidgments, founded on a mere companeh 
ot actions. It is clear to you, I hope, that Steph 
was not a h’vpocnte—< apable of delibeiate doubt 
ness for a selhsh end, and yet his fluctuatap; 
beiwooii the indulgence of a feeling and the e 
atio concealmt nt of it, might have made a good ' 
in support of Philip’s accusation. 
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G feeummle, Maggie sat at her stall cold and 

g, with that painful sensation m tho ej es which 
^oxneB fiom resolutely repie&sed tears. W'as her life 
'tohe always like this*''—«\lwa>8 bunging some new 
source of inwaid stiile? Sho heard contusodly tho 
'"busy indiflcrent \oi(C8 around hei, aiid^wibhed her 
^naind could flow into that eas} babbling current. 
It was at tbm moment that Di Kciin, who had quite 
lately come into the hall, and wab now walking 
^dowu the middle with liis hands bebiud him, taking 
a general view, fixed his eyes on Maggie for the 
first timo, and wab htiuck with tlu‘ oxpresbion of 
,pam on hu beautiful taoe. She Wtis silting quite 
still, fur the stream of cublonicrs had lessened at this 
^iate hour m tho afteinoou : the gei^lemeu had chiefly 
^iphosen the middle of tl e day, and Maggie’s btall was 
looking rather biro. This, with her absent, pained 
^^presbion, fiuibhed the contiast between her and 
bor (ompanions, who wore all biight, eager, and 
busy. Ho was bttongly ariested. Uoi face had 
'liaturally drawn his attention as a new and btnk- 
if^ one at churoli, and he had been iiitioduced to 
during a shoit call on biisiness at Mi Deane's, 
%nt he had never spoken more than three words to 
^er. He walked towards her now, and Maggie, per- 
’oeiving some one approaching, roused herself to look 
h&p and be prepared to speak. She felt a childlike, 
ftbstinctive relief from the sense of uneasinoss m this 
Wdrtion, when she saw it was Dr Eenn’s face that 
looking at her: that plain, middle-aged face, 
Vth a grave, penetrating kindness in it, seeming to 
jtal) of a human bemg who had reached a film, safe 
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' Btrand, >rat wap looking wM.h bolpfnl pity towarail^ 
tli« Btmgglcrs still tofisod by the waves, had 
effect on Muggie at tliis moment which was after^J 
wards rernornbored by her as if it had been a pr9*’’| 
mise. The middle-ag-'d, who liave lived througl^^l 
their etroiigf'st oiiinii(>u3, Imt are yet in the timo^ 
when memory is slill half passioiiato and not merely| 
con tom] flat! ve, shonld surely be a sort of natuiral'^ 
pri<*«tl.ood, whom lilh has discijdinotl and r:onsecratod,'; 
to bo the refuge and rescue of earlj^ stiimblors andj 
victims of Bolf-dospair. Most of us, at some moment'? 
in cur young lives, would have welcoim'd a priest of '' 
that natural order in any sort of canoni(‘.als or nn-.^ 
cauonicalH, but had to pcritn)hh‘ upwards into all th0| 
difficultie.s of nineteen eiilirciy without such aid, as/'j 
Maggie lid. .1 

“You find 3 '^our office ra1h(?r a fatiguing one, I.; 
fear. Miss Tullivor?’’ said I>i Keuji. 

f 

“It io, rather,” said Miiggio, simply, not being, 
aooustumod to simptT amiable denials of obvious^ 
farts. 

li 

“But I ran tell Mrs K- nn that you have disposed- 
of her gi»od.s very tiuiekly,” he added; “she will be^*; 
very much obliged to you.” | 

“Oh, I have (l(nio nothing: the gentlomon 
vorv fast to buy the vlressing-gowns and embroidered^ 
waisteoals, but I think any of the tuhor ladies wouldil 
have sold more: 1 didn't know wliut to say abouf| 

them," • ;;i 

Dr Kenn srailod. “ I hope I’m going to havd»yon^ 
as a }»rrnianfcnt parishioner now, Miss Tullivor—aii^| 
I ? You have been at a distance from us hithoito.’*j^2 


t 
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^ * I nave bficn a teacTicr in a poTiooI, and Vm going : 
into another situation of the same kind very soon.” 


“ “Ali? I was liojung you would remain among 
jrbur frionds, who are all in this neighbourhood, I 
believe.” 

, ^'Oh, / mvst goj^ said Maggie, earnos.iy, looking 
at T)r Kcnn vvitli an expression of relianec', as if she 
bad told liim In^r historj’’ in those three words. It 
was one of llioso inoiueuts of imjdk'it revelation 
which will souK'iiiiics lirqijicn even belwoeu peojde 
who moot (juite tranHi«'ij|1y—on a mile’s journey, 
perhaps, or w-hen resting by the wayside. TIkto 
is a]wa3’'8 this possibility ol' a woj'd or look from a 
Btraiiger to keep alive ilie sense of human brother¬ 
hood. 

Dr Kcnri’s ear and eve took in ail the, signs that 

I/O 

this bricl* continence of Maggie’s was charged w'ith 
.meaning. 

J “I nndcr.'^tand,” he said; “you feel it right to go. 
'But that will not prevent uor meeting again, 1 hope : 
■it will not jirevont my’ knowing you bettei-, if 1 (iau 

'i 1 

be of axiy service to you. 

He put out Ills liaiid and jiressed hers kinJiv bo- 

5bre he 1 uruvul awav. 

' '' 

f',' “She has some trouble or other at heart,” he 

fought. “Poor child I aho looks as if slio might 

J^turn out to be ono of 

i* The houl*! hy nature pitrhwJ too 
M ' lly sudeiing plunged'too low.’ 


micrt^B something wonderfully honest in those beau- 
gitul eyes.” 

^,It may be surprising that Maggie, among whose 



many imper0*ctioijs an excossive tIeligKt in aoin^ 
tion and aclvnnwledged supremacy were not aba^ 
now, any nioie than wbtm she was instructing tnl 
gypsies witli a vicnv tow'ards acliieving a royal po8| 
tion aiiionur them, w’Ui^ not iiioro elated on a da 

\s ■#■* 

when «lieiif>d had the tribute f)f so many looks ani 

* ^ 

BTniles, together with that KatiMCnctory conseiousne.. 
which had necessarily come from being taken befor^ 
Lucy's clieval-gliisK, ami made to look at the fuj^ 
length of lifjr tall h»*auly, crowned by the night ^ 
her massy hair. Maggie had sinih'd at herself ther^l 
and for the moment had forgotten everything in thl^ 
eenso of lior own beauty. If that state of inin^ 
couhl have lasted, her ola»iee would have been tS 
have Stcplnm (*m‘yt at her feet, offoring her a lifej 
tilled with all luxuries, with daily incense of ador^ 
tion near and distant, and w’ith all possilulities 0® 
culture at hoi- command. Bui. there were things iii 
her stronger than vanity — passion, and affectiomt 
and long <lecp memorioa of eai'ly discipline an^, 
efl'ort. of early claims on her love and pity; an$ 
the St 1 earn of vamty wa.s soon sw<!pt along anf 
mingled impereeittildy wii'n that wdder enrretiS 

• * t 

which was at its Ingliest force lo-day, under fn 
double urgency of the events and inward impull| 
brought by the last week, 

1‘hiiip liad not spokep to Lor himself about 
removal of obstacles between tliem on his fatb 
Bide —he shrank from'that; but he had told ©v4] ‘ 
thing to Lucy, with the hope that Maggie, jbifeii 
informed through her, might give him some ^ 
oourfi^ing sign that their being brought thuaj|[^* 





TOtret TO each other was a liappiness to her. The^ 
of conflicting feelings was loo great for Maggie 
^ioTsay much wlien Lucy,, with a face breathing play- 
joy, like one of Correggio’s chenibs, ponred forth 
4er triumphant revelation; and lucy could hardly 
'Jbe surprised that she could do little mOiO than cry 
;with gladness at the thought of her father’s wish 
1^‘eing fulfilled, and of Tom’s getting the Mill again 


'U '• 

^/reward for all his hard striving. Tlje details of 
preparation for the l)iiz:«ar had then come to usurp 
^ucy’s attention for tho next few days, and nothing 
(had been said by tlie cousins on subjects that were 
,'likely to rouse deopei- feelings, Philip had been to 
^ithe house more than once, but Maggie had had no 
.private conversation with him, and thus she had been 
iHeft to fight her inward battle wilhout interference. 

But when the bazaa* was fairly ended, and the 
.Busins wore alone again, resting together at home, 
^ucy eaid— 

** You must give up going to slay with your aunt 
fMoss the day after lo-inoirow, kLaggio: wriie a note 
her, and tell her you have put it off at my request, 
S^d I’ll send the man with it. She won’t be dis- 
peased ; you’ll have plenty of lime to go by-and-by; 

d I don’t want you to go out of the way just 
mw. 

Yes, indeed 1 must gc^ dear; I can't put it off. 
Wouldn’t leave aunt Gritty out for the world. And 
:|^ll have very little time, for I’m going away to 
nbw situation on the 25th of June.” 

said Lucy, almost white with aston- 







was silent for two or tliree minutes, looking ' 
and ruminating. At length she knelt down by 
ier^cousin, and, looking up in her face with anxious 
piousness, Sfiid— 

Maggie, is it that you don’t love Pliilip well 
Enough to many bim?—loll me—trust Sie.” 

Maggie held Lucy's hands tightly in silence a little 
|jrhile. Her own hands were quite cold. But when 
|ihe spoke, her voice was quite clear and distinct. 

|;i .“Tob, Lucy, I would choose to marry him. I 
i^ink it would be the best and highest lot for me— 
make his life ha])py. He loved mo first. No one 


^Ise could be quite wluit he is to me. But I can’t 
divide myself fit)iii my brother for life. 1 must go 
■iaway, and wait. Pray don’t speak to me again 
f about it. ’ 

I*,. Lucy obeyed in tiaiu and wonder. The next word 
Ijphe said was— 

^ “Well, dear Maggie, at h-ast you will g(» to the 
fjlanco at Park House to-morrow, and have some 
^usic and brightness, be loro yon go to pay these 
IduU dutiful visits. Ah! here come aunty and the 



CHAPTER X. 


TIIE SPELL SEEMS DKOKEN* 
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The Km to of rooms opening into each other at PgltI! 
House looked duly brilliant with lights and flowers 
and the personal sj)lendourH of sixteen couples, with 
attendant parents and guardians. The focus ol 
brillianoy was the long drawing-room, whore thid 
dancing went forward, under the inspiration of thei 
grand piano ; the library, into which it opened 
end, had the more sober illumination of matuiitjpjl 
with caps and cards; and at the other end, thfl 
pretty sitiing-room witli a conservatory attachedj 
was left as an oct^asional cool letreat. Luoy,’wTi1| 
had laid aside her black for the first time, and he 
her pretty slimness set off by an abundant dressj 
white ora}) 0 , was tlie acknowledged queen of .t 
occasion; for this was. one of the Miss Gti^ 
thorouglily condescending parties, inoludingyr 
member of any aristocracy higher than that 
Ogg’s, and stretching to the extreme limits 
mercial and professional gentility. 

Maggie at first refused to dance, saying 



figuree^it was so many years ' 
she had danced at Rcdiool; and she was glad 
Bb have that excuse, for it is ill dancing ’ivitli a heavy 
^ But at length the muBio wrought in her 
)ung limbs, and the longing cciine; even though 
it Was the homble young Torry, who wMlked up a 
^ecbnd time to tiy and persuade her. She warned 
Kim that she could not dunce anything but a couutry- 
Tanco; but ho, of course, was willing to wait for 
I'at high felicity, meaning only to be comj)liniontary 
he assured her at sevf'ral intervals that it was 
great bore*' that slie couldn’t -waltz—he would 
mve liked so much to waltz with her. But at last 
was the turn of the good old-fashioned dantso which 
las the least of vanity and the most of memmont in 
itj and Maggie quite forgot her iraublous life in a 
lildlike enjoyment of that half-rustic rhythm which 
IjbeniB to banish pretc-utious etiquette. She felt 
"^jiiite charitably towairls young Torry, as his hand 
ire her along and hold her up in Iho dance; her 
tea and checks had that fire of ytiung joy in them 
irhich will flame out if it can find the least breath 
g fan it; and her simple black dress, with its bit of 
ick laoB, seemed like the dim setting of a jewel. 
^jPtepben had not yet asked her to dance—had not 
^^.paid her more thnn a passing ci\'ility. Since 
l^jtorday, that inward vision of lier which perpetu- 
^ made part of his consciousness, had been half 
foiled by the imago of Philii> Wakem, which came 
it like a blot: there was some attacljrnent 
her and Pliilip; at least there was an at- 
on his side, which made her feel in some 



bondaf^e. Hore tlien, Stephen told himBelf, wafl 
another claim of honour which called on him .iij 
reBist the attraction that waH cont-iniially threatening^ 
to overpower him. Ho told himself so; and yet hi|| 
had onoo or twice fell a certiiin savage resistanc^J 
and at an#Mjer Jiionient a alnidih'iing repugnande/t: 
to this iiitj'URion of riiilij/s image, which almosi^l 
made it a now incitfincjit to tukIj lowardH Maggie^ 
and claim her for liinisolf. NeverllK'lcss he hadl 
done what ho meant to do this evening: he Inuf: 
koi)t aloof fj'oin lior; he liad hardly looked at her|5 
and he had been gaily assiduous to Lucy. But now) 
his ej^es were devouring ]\laggio: he felt inclined* 

AM ' ^ ^ 't 

to lock young Terry out of the dance, and take hie; 
place* Then he wanted the dance to end that he; 
might got rid of his partner. Tlie jiOR.tiihility tha^^ 
he too should dance with Maggie, and have her^ 
hand in Ids so long, w'as begimnng to possess hitn' 

like a thirst. But even now lln.ir hands were meot- 

. '' 

ing in the dance— were nu'cting still to the very end! 
of it, though they were far off each other. 

Stephen hardly knew wliat happened, or in whafi 
automatic w'ay lie got through ihe iliities of polite- 
iiose in the interval, until he was free and saw Maggie 
seattul alone again, at ihe farllier end of the rooiik 
He made his ivay Inwards her roimd the couples thal 
wore forming for the wjiltz, and when Maggie bit' 
came conscious that she was the person he sought^' 
she f(dt, in spite of aft the thoughts 1.hat had gone 
before, a glowing gladness at heart. Her eye® itW 
cheeks were still brightened with her childlike 
tlmsiastn in the dance; her whole frame was setdiD 
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tenderaesB; even the coming pam could not 
;!in bitter—she was ready to welcome it as a part 
wf life, for life at this moment soenied a ke(»n vibra- 
ping consciousness poised above pleasure or pain. 

one, this last night, she might expand unre- 
Sti*amodly in the warmth of the present, wiTliout tboso 
l^iUl eating thoughts of the past and the future. 

E They’re going to waltz again,” said Stephen, 
Ibending to speak to her, with that glance arid tone 
subdued tenderness which young drcjauis create 
themselves in the summer woods when low coo- 
png voices fill tlie air. Such glances and tones bring 
fthe breath of poetry with them into a room that is 
l^f stifling with glaring gas and hard flirtation. 
|^^“They are going to waltz again: it is rather 
work to look on, and the room is vtjry warm. 
lU we walk about a little V” 

|"He took her hand and placed it witlnn his arm, 
l4 they walked on into tlie sitting-room, whore the 
^bles were stri'wn with engravings for tlie accom¬ 
modation of visitors who would not want to look at 
lem.,, But no visitors were liere at this moment, 
ley passed on into the conservatory. 

strange and unreal the trees and flowers 
the lights mnong them ! ” said Maggie, in a 
“They look as if they heloiiged to an 
kpiianted land, and would’never fade away:—J 
cy they were all made of jewels.” 

|be,was looking at the tier of geraniums as she 
}<]^e,*aud Stephen made no answer: but ho was 
at her—and does not a supreme poet blend 
sound into one, calling darkness mute, and 
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light eloquent? Something strangely 
there was in the light of Stephen’s long gaze^ 
it inado Jlaggio's lace turn towards it and look iip^ 
ward at it—slowly, Hkf', a flow'er at the ascending 
brightness. And they walked unsteadily on, withon^ 
feeling tha*j they were walking—without feeling anj% 
thing hut. that long grave rnuhiul gaze which ha^ 
the soluirinity belonging to all deep human passioisS 
The hovering thought tluit they must and woula| 

renounce each other made this moment of mute* 

' ' 

coTifossioii more intoriso in its rapture. ’J 

Ihjt they had roachtul tlje end of the conservatory,! 
and went obliged to panso and tniii. Tlie change o! 
movement luought a new eonscionsness to Maggie; 
she bluhhed deeply, turned away her head, ah^ 
drew her arm fj'oni Wtejihen’s, going up to fioniej 
flowers to Ninell them. Steplion Blood inotioulesaJ| 
and still p:\lo. 

“Oh, may I get this rose?” said Maggie, making 
a groat edlbrt to say some.Thing, and dissipa-te th©| 
burning sense of irretrievable c<jnfession. “I thin!l^ 
I am quite w'icked w'ith roses—I like to gather them| 
and smell them till thev have no scent left.” 

• I li. 

Stephen was mute : he was incapable of putting,'? 
sentence together, and Maggie fient her arm a littfi 
upward towards the large balf-opened rose that hft 
attracted her. Whe has not felt the beauty of 
woman’s arm ? — tlnj unspeakable suggestions' ( 
tendernoss that lie in the dimpled elbow, and 
the varied gently-lessening curves, down 1o 
delit'ate wrist, with its tiiiieBt, almost imperoeptiblj 
nicks in the firni softness. A woman's arm touch 




]|¥ BtStil of ' a great ecuiptor two thousand years ago,' 
he wrouglit an imago of it for the Parthenon 
^hich moves u« still as it clanjis lovingly tho time¬ 
worn marble of a lieadloss trunk. Maggie’s was 
l^bh an ann as that—and it had the warm tints 

J<^f iifb. 

f A mad impulse seize*! on Stephen ; he darted to- 
,rd8 the arm, and eliowortid kisses on it, clasping 
e wrist. 

But the next inomonl Maggi*' sriatchc-d it from 
|pim, and glared at Jiini like a wounded war-goddess, 
I'^uivering with rage and Inimilifition. 

1'^ “How dare yonV’—slie Hjioke in a deeydv-phakcu 
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[alf-smothered vniee. “What riglit liavo J given 
l^ou to insuli moV’' 

She darted from him into the adjoining room, an-1 
rew herself on tlie sofa, j)iiming and tremhling, 

A horriblo punishment was eenno upon her for 
pthe sin of allowing a niouiont’s hapjuness that was 
^teacTicry to Liiey, to Philii)—to lier own better soul. 
^Tliat momentary hajipinosB had boon smitten witli a 
pblight—a leprosy: Stephen thought more lightly of 
than he dicl of Luey. 

I ' As for Stephen, ho leaned back against the frame- 
ork of tho conservatory, dizzy with tho conflict of 
fisions—love, rage, and confused despair: despair 
ft'his want of self-mastery, jwid despair that he had 
bndod Maggie. 

' The last fooling surmounted every other: to be 
ly bar side again and entreat forgiveness was the 
laly thing that had the force of a motive for him, 
"'Id she had not been seated more than a few 

r ' 
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^ ^tninnteg when he came and stood humbly 
But Maggie's bitter rage was unspent. 




“ Leave me to inysc'lf, if you please,” she sai l, w|| 
impetuous haughtiness, “and lor the future ayoil 


mo. 



Stephen* turned awa}^, and walked backwards a hj^ 
forwards at the other end of the room. There Ww^ 
tlie dire necessity of going back int«> the dancing^ 
room again, and lie was beginning to be conscibtj^^ 
of that. They had been absent so short a time, thaf^ 
when ho wont in again the waltz was not ended, 

Maggie, too, was not long before she re-onter< 

All the pride of her nal urt* was stung into activi^.^ 
the hatidnl weakness wliich had dragged her withij^ 
roacli of this w'ound to lier self-rospecst, had at loasl^ 
wrongljt. its own cure. The thoughts and temptjjkJ 
tions of the lasi mouth should all bo flung away 
an unvisited chamber of memory : there was nothuij^ 
to allure her now ; duty would be easy, and all tl^^ 
old calm ])urposes would reign peacefully oiioo mpr|>^ 
She re-entered the drawdug - room stiJl with sona^| 
excited brightness in her face, but with a sense, 
proud Helf-comniaud that defied anything to agitat 
lier. She refused to dance again, but she talkj| 
quite readily and calmly with every one who 
dressed her. Anti when they got home that nig^m 
slie liissod Lucy wdtli a •free lioart, almost exultj^ 
in this scorching moment, which had delivered h^ 
from the possibility of ;ni< ther word or look, 
wijuld liavo the stamp of treachery toward#* 
gentle, unsuspicious sister. 

The next morning Maggie did not set pfiT 





BO Boon as she had expected. Her inoiher was 
abcompany lier in the carriapje, and household 
sinesB could not bo desjiatched hastLly by Mrs 
iyer. So Maggie, who had boon in a hurry to 
^epare herself, had to sit waiting, equipped for the 
in the garden. Lucy was busy iiP the house 
Wapping up some bazaar presents for the younger 
at Basset, and when there was a loud ring at 
ite' door-boll, Maggie felt some ahmn lost Lucy 
^hduld bring out Stephen to her: it was sure to be 
[Stephen. 

But prosenlly ihn visitor came out into the garden 
^one, and seated biiuself by her on the garden- 
;6hair. It was not Slephen, 

r.. “We can just catch the tips of the Scotch firs, 
Jfaggie, from this seat,” said Philip. 
g..:lTiey had taken each olher's hands in silonco. but 
^aggie had looked at him with a more cfmiplete 
IreVival of the old childlike aficctionatti smile than he 
seen before, and he felt encouraged. 

she said, “I oflen look at them, and wish 
pE^^.'could see the low sunlight on the stems again. But 
9'have never been that way but once—to tlie cliurch- 
^rd, with my motlKv.” 

^**.Jhavfc been there—I go there—continually,” said 
Ipulip. I have nothing but the past to live uf)on," 
IpA keen remembrance and keen pity impelled 
Biggie to put her hand in ^hilii)’e. They had so 
%ften [ walked hand in hand! 

remember all the spots,” she said—“just 
^[^^q .you told me of particular things—beautiful 
that 1 had never heard of before.” 




^‘Tou will go there again Boon — won’t yo 
Maggie?” said Phiiq), getting timid. “The 
will soon l)e your brother’s home again.” 

“Yos; but 1 shall not bo there," said Maggi 
“ I shall only hoar of that happiness. I am goii 
away agaifi — Lucy has not told you, perhaps?" 

“Tljen the fulnre will never join on to the p^j 
again, Maggie ? Tliat book is qnito closed ? " 

The grey eyes that hud so often lf»okod up at her!| 
with entreating worsliip, looked up at her now, 
a last struggling ray of hope in them, and Maggi^ 
met them walk her large sincere gaze. 

“ That book nm er will he olohod, Philip,” eh^ 
said, with grave sadness; I desire no future thaM 
will break the lies of tho jjast. But the tie to 
brother is one of tho strongest. 1 can do nothinj^ 
willingly tliul will divide me always from him.” 

“Is that the only leason that would keep us apat 
for ever, Maggie?” said Philip, with a desperate 
deternuTiaiion to have a definite answer. 

Th(» <uil V rojison," said Maggie, with calm dej^| 
sion. And she believed it. At that moment sh 
felt as if the enchanted cup had been dashed to 
ground. Tho reactionary excitement that gaye h,e| 
a proud self mastery had not subsided, and 
looked at tho future with a sense of calm choiq^ 
They sat hand in haild without looking at eg . 
other or speaking for, a few minutes: in Maggiqj 
mind the first scenes of love and parting were 
present than the actual moment, and she was 
at Philip in the Bed Deej^s. 







'lilip felt that he ought to have been thoroughly’"''’^ 
^ppy in that answer of hors: she was as open and 
^.^ansparent as a rock-pool. Why was ho not thor- 
vpughly happy? Jealousy is never satisfied with 
^^ything short of an omuiKoionce that would doteot 
'tibo subtlest fold of the heart. • 



CHArTEE XL 


IN TlilC LAKE. 
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Macigii’ had boon four days at lior aunt Moss^ 
giving tlio early tl mm Kuiisliino tiuite a now brigli; 
ness in the caro-diniiucd oyos of that affoctional 
woniaii. and making an epooli for lier cousins grea 
and BUiall, whf) wore learning hor words and aotibii 
hoari, as if hIio liad been a transient avat^.;.ti 
perfect W'isdom and beauty. ’ 

Sim was standing on the causeway witlj her 
and a group of cousins feeding the ednekeus, cit. 
quiet inoniont in the lifi of tlio farmyard before thi 
afternoon inilking-timc. The great buildings rQiiix| 
the hollow yard were o,s drciii*y and tumble-dowh 'abl 
over, but over the old garden-wall the stragglii3i| 
rose-bushes W'cre beginning to toss their suinihffl 
weight, and the grey wq'.ul and old bricks of 
house, on itvS higher level, had a look of sleepy 
in the broad afteniooh sunlight, that suited /' 
qiiiesoont time. Maggie, wdth her bonnet ovei^l^j 
arm, was smiling down at the hatch of small 
chickens, when her aunt exclaimed— 







^^*'^t)d9neBs me! is that gentleman coming in'! 
gate ? ” 

It was a gentleman on a tall hay horse ; and the 
Kinks and neck of the horse were streaked black 
l^'th fast riding. Mnggie felt a beating at head and 
^eart—^horrible as the sudden leaping io life of a 
™^ge enemy who had feigned death. 

P®“Who is it, my dear?” said Mrs Moss, seeing in 
pMtiiggie’s face the oviMerico that she knew. 

is Mr Stephen Guest,” said Maggie, rather 

Utintly. “ My cousin Lucy^s-a gentleman who 

®Veiy intimate at my cou sin’s.'’ 

I''’ Stephen was already close to them, had jumped off 
^his horse, and now raised his hat as he advanced. 

^‘Hold the horse, Willy,” said Mrs Moss to the 
i|iwelve-year-oid boy. 

thank you,” said Steplien, pulling at the 
picyrse's impatiently tossing head. “1 must be going 
^j^in immediately. I have a message to deliver to 
Miss Tullivor — on privato business. May I 
the liberty of asking you to w'alk a few yards 
^^th me ? ” 

|KHe had a half-jaded, half-irritated look, such as a 
gets when ho has been dogged by some care 
W^^annoyance that makes his bed and his dinner of 
pi^le use to him. Ho spoke almost abru})tly, as if 
^l^rand were loo pressing for him to trouble him- 
i|^]P about what would bo tliought by Mrs Moss of 
insit and request. Good Mrs Moss, rather ner- 
Mlhsiiin the presence of this apparently haughty 
^ahtleman, was inwardly wondering whether she 
IPpItB be doing right or wrong to invite him again 
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to lc3ave hie horse and walk in, when Maggie, 




tiig all the enihaiTaHsnient of tlio situation, and, 
able to Buy anything, j>ut on her bonuot, and tame 
to walk towardb Ihe gale. 

Stephen turned too, and walked by her side, leai3| 
ing Ills hofso. ^ 

Not a word was spoke-n till they were out in 
Jane, and liad vvalkt'd four or five yards, when Ma^ 
gift, who had been looking straight liefore her 
tlio wliile, turned {igain to walk buck, saying, wi 
haughty rcsentinenl — 

“There is no neiul for lae 1o go an\' farther, 
don’t know whc^Uior you (‘onsidi’r it gentlemanl;^ 
and doUeato conduct to piace nio in a position thijt|'^ 
forced me to coiiie out with you—or whether yo^ 
wished to ins\dt uii.* st ill furth'*r by thrusting an 
lerviow upon me in this vvu}'.’* ,,/|j 

“Of course you arc angry with me for coming,’!| 
said Stephen, bitterly. “Of oourse it is of no oon^ 
Hoquonco what a man has to suffer—it is only yoi^ 
woman’s dignity that you care about." ^ 

Maggie gave a slight stari, such as miglit liaV] 
come from the slightest possible ehictric shock, 

“Ah if it were not enough that I’m entangled jl 
this way—that I'm mud with love for you—that, 
resist the strongest passion a man can feel, b6caui|l 
1 try to he true to o.lier Vlaime—hut you must trej 
mo as if 1 wore a coarse brute, who would willipgj 
offend you. And when, if I had my own ohcdo^^, 
should ask you to take my hand, and my fo! 
and my whole life, and do what you liked with 
T know I forgot myself. I took an unw^i^^ 
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Tty, Ithate myself for having done it. Bnt I'' 

I repented immediately — Tve been repenting over 
l^ince. You ought not to think it unpardonable: a 
pnan who loves with his whole soul, as I do you, is 
/liable to be mastered by his feelings for a moment; 
’ibut you know—you must bcdieve—thjft the worst 
Ijpain I could have is to have pained you—that I 
|:Would give the world to recall the error.” 

' Maggie dared not speak—dared not turn her head. 
-The Btrengtli tliat had come from resentment was 
all gone, and her lips were quivering visibly. She 
5 could not trust herself to utter the full forgiveness 
; that rose in answer t(> tliat confession. 

They were come nearly in front of the gate again? 
|and she paused, tromhliug. 

You must not say iinsse things—T must not hear 
^jjhem,” she said, looking down in misery, as Steplion 
‘«camft in front of lier, to prevent her from going 
(^farther towards tho gate. “ I’m very sorry for any 
^pain you have to go through; but it is of no use to 


“Yes, it is of use,” said Stephen, impelnously. 
^It would be of use if you would treat me with 
Ikonie sort of pity and consideration, instead of doing 
|jne vile injustice in your mind. I couhl bear every- 
^^ing more qnietly if I knew you didn't hate me for 
tun insolent coxcomb. book at me — see wbat a 

- I* • 

fainted devil I am: I Vo bgen riding thirty miles 
day to get away from the tlioiight oif you,” 
, Ifflaggie did not—dared not look. She liad abeady 
^een the harassed face. But she said, gently— 
jjt don’t tlunk any evil of you.” 








** Then, 

deepest, tenderest tones of entreaty. “ Don’t 
away firom me yet. Give me a moment’s liappine^ 
—make mo feel you’ve forgiven me.” 

“Yes, I do forgive yon,” said Maggie, shaken I 
those toDOsf and all th(i more frightened at hersiglj^ 
“ Bxit pray lot iim go in again. Pray go away.” ' ^ 
A great tear fr*ll from under her h.iwered eyelidsi' 

“ I can’t go awuY from you—I can't leave yon^*^ 
said Htepln'ii, with still more passionate pleading^ 
“ 1 shall come hiick again if you send me away witli| 
this coldness—I can’t answer for myself. But 
yon will go v.'ith mo only o little wjiy, I can live 
that. You hce plainly enongli tliat your anger hM 
only made me ten times more uiireasonablo,” 

Maggie turned, lint Tancrod, the bay horse, 
gan to make such spirited remonstrances against thijy 
frequent change of direction, that Stephen, catching 
sight of Willy Moss peeping through the gai 
calhnl out. “ Here,! just come and hold my horso f6| 
five mimitoK.” 

“Oil no,” said Maggie, hurriedly, “my aunt 
think it. so strange,” 

“Xovor mind,” Stephen answered, impatiently^ 
“they don’t know the. pcojilo at St Ogg's. Lead.jb^ 
up and down just here, for five minutes,” ho add^ 
to Willy, who wan nc^v clbse to them; auil tlien,,w 

* V*lS2^ 

turned to Maggie’s side, and they walked om 'jTl 
was eloar that she must go on now. 

Take my arm,” said Stephen, entreatinglyf 
jjIjo took it, feeling all the wliile as if she were^f 
ing downwards in a nightmare. 



j^,;vxjiere h no end to tliis misery/* she began, 
roggling to repel the influence by speech. “ It is 
.eked—base—ever allowing a word or look that 
hoy—^that others migtit not have seen. Thinls of 
-•yuucy.” 

^ I do think of her—bless her. If I flidii’t-” 

tephen had laid his hand on Maggie's that rested 
^p.his arm, and tliey belli felt it difficult to speak. 
/*And I have other ties,” Maggie went on, at 
wt, with a desperate efl’ort., -" even if Lucy did 
ot exist.” 

“Tou are engaged to Philip Wakem?” said 
Stephen, hastily. “ Is it soV” 
i '“I Consider myself engaged to him—1 don’t inean 
) marry any one else.” 

, Stephen was silent again until they had turned 
pat of the sun into a side lane, all grassy and sliol- 
ired. Tlien ho burst out impotuonsly— 

, It is unnatural—it is horrible. Maggie, if you 
ived me as I love you, we should throw everyihirig 
.ae to the winds for the sake of belonging to each 
^|her. We should break all these mistaken ties 
i were made in blindness, and determine lo marry 
h other." 

would rather die than fall into that temptation,” 
l^d Maggie, with deep, slow distinctness—all the 
i^erecl spiritual force of* painful years coming to 
r aid in this extremity. Slie drew hei arm from 
she spoke. 

“'fell me, then, that you don’t care for me,” he 
idmost violently. “ Tell me that you love some 
else better.” 


It darted thronp^h Maggie’s mind thate'JiS^w^ 
Boodo of releasing herself from outward stniggle—^tS'^ 
toll St<‘plierj that her whole heart was Philip’s. Bui 
her lips would not utter thin, and she was silent, ''' 

" If you do love me, <iearest/’ said Stephen, gently,"^ 
taking up Loj hand again and laying it within hitfi 
arm, ” it is ht'ttf'r-- it is right that, wo should marry^ 
each other. \Vc can’t help the pain it will give. li^ 
is eome upon us without our seokirig: it is na.turai.;| 
—it lias taken hold of me in spite of every effort 
have Uiade to n?sist it. God knows, I’vo been tryihg^,^ 
to bo fiiitliful to taeil (‘ngagonients, and I've only:^ 
made things wors<' — I'd heilei have given way at 
first,” J 

Maggie was sibrnt. If it were not wiorig—if shd-^ 
were once convinced I'f that, and nec'd no longer/| 
beat and struggle agaiiiHl this current, soft and yet^ 
strong as the HumnuT stifum ! 

“Say ‘yes,’ dean-st,” said Stephen, leaniug to loofc^ 
ontre.atinglv in Imi face. ‘'AAOiat could wo care^ 
iiKait in the whole world beside, if w'o belonged tcy 
each other?” 

Her breath was on his face—lu.s lijis were vejy 
near liers—but thei o was a great dread dAVolling 
his love for her. 

Tier lips an<l eyelids quivered; she opened h 

eyoK full on his for rii instant, like a lovely wil 

'' ♦’■'1 

animal timid and stniggling under caresses, and then; 
turned sharp r<mnd towards home again. 

“ And afi<er all,” he went on, in an impatient 
trying to defi'at his own scrujdes as well as 
“lam breaking no positive engagement: if Lui 
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fSbtims had liepn withdrawn from me and g'lron 
some one else, I eliould have felt no to 
isBert a claim on her. If you arc not absolutely 
jledged to Philip, we are noithor of us lioutid.” 

' '’“You don’t believe that—it is not your renl feol- 
Jng,” said Maggie, ournostly. “ You fool, as 1 do, 
^hat the real tio lies in th<} feolings and oxyx^ctafionH 
have raised in oilier minds. Elsf' all pledges 
ymight be broken, when thoro was no oiilward jieii- 
|alty. Thorn would ho no Much Ihirig as faithfulnoss.” 

Stephen was silent: ho could no! pursue that 
^pgument; i.ho ojiposit.o eonvietion had wrought in 
^^iin too strongly through his previous time of 
^;fiti’iigglo. But it soon nresontod itself in a new 

yonn. 

“The pledge can't he fulfilled, ’ im said, with im- 
tetuous insishinee. **' ft is unnatural: we can only 
pretend to gi>x‘ ourselves to any one else. '^Phore is 
^^ong in thal loo-thero may bo misery in it for 
^i%C7n as woll as for us. Maggio, you luusI s«‘e that— 
^on do soe that.’* 

He was looking eagerly at her face for tin- least 
sign of compliauee ; his large, firm, geiiMo grasp 

g as on her hand. Bhe was silent for a hnv ino- 
“tents, with her eyes fixed on the ground ; then she 
^ew a deep breath, find said, looking up at him 
solemn sadness— 

*^ 6h, it- is difficult—life is very difficult! It scenis 
l^pht to me sometimes that wo should follow out 
^ gl?geBt feeling ;—but then, such feelings coiitinii- 
come across tlie ties that all our former life has 
ie^ifor us—the tics that haA^e made others de- 
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^ jpendent on us—and would out tbom in two? 

' were quite eawy aud siniple, as it might have b,ci^ 
in ParaJiHe, and we could always see that one beih^J 
first towards whom . . . . J mean, if life did notj 
make duties for us before love comes, loA’-e woul^ 
be a sign rtiat two peoj)k‘ ought to belong to eac 
other. But I see—I fi‘ol il is not now: there are? 
things we must renouiico in life; some of us muatj 
resign love. Many things are difficult and dark t»J 
me ; but I seo one thing (juite clearly—that I muaif 
not, cannot, seek my own happiness by sacrificihgii 
others. Love is natural; but surely pity and faith-J 
fulness and memory are natiinil loo. And theyj 
would live in me still, and jmuish uic if I did no£^ 
obey (hem. 1 should be haunted by the suffering^ 
I had caused. Our love would be poisoned, I)og*@ 
urge D>e; help me—help me, hecausi* I love you.*’ 
Maggie had becfaue more and rnoi'f e-amest as she? 
went on ; her fata* had be.coim^ fiuslu'd, and her oye.S 
fuller and fuller of appealing love. Stephen had.tli^l 
fibre of nobleness in him that vibrat(id to her appea^^^ 
but in the same moment—how (ioiild it be otberwis|B,f^ 
—that pleading beauty gained new power over 
“ Dearest," lie said, in p,eart*el> more tlian a wK^ 
per, while his arm sU>lo round her, “I’ll do, I’ll bei^ 
any tiling you wish. But—one kiss—one—th^ 

—beioi’o we, part. 

One kiss—and thou a long look—until Magj 
said tremulously, “Let me go—lot us make 
back." 

She hurried along, and not another word 
spoken. Stephen stood still and beckoned 




phey came vithin sight of Willy aud the horse, and 
Oilaggie went on throiigli the gate. Mrs Moss was 
^„:ijtanding alono at the door of tlie old porcli: she had 
p’sent all the cousins in, witli kind thoughtfulnoRS. It 
V',might be a joyful thing ilial Maggie had a rich and 
lu'handsome lover, but she would nat.urallv«feel embar- 
rassed at coming in again:—and it might not be 
-^^ joyfiiL In ohhor case, Mrs Moss waited anxiously 
^>to receivo Maggie by her8i3lf. The speaking face 
^^Id plainly enough that, if ihero was joy, it was of 
very agitating, du})iouH sort. 

“yitdo^vn hero a hit, my dear.’* She drew Maggie 
into the porch, and sat down on the bencli by her 
f,?. there was no privacy in tno hf)iisc!. 

‘‘Oh, aunt Gritty, I’m verv wretched. I wish 1 
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Scould have dh'd when 1 was tifloen. It spomod so 
|,^asy to give tilings up then—it is so iifird nrr,v.’' 

The poor child tlircw her arms round licr aunt's 
^jaeck, and fell into long, deep sobs. 




CHAPTER XIL 






A T’AVin.Y PAUTY. 


MA(jniK loft hor jijood aunt Gritty at the end of the| 
week, aiifl wont to Garuin Firs to ])ay her visit to’s^ 
aunt Palh4 accordiiif^ to a^iooniorit. In the moan-;,^ 
time \<'ry unexpected thiiigB had happened, and| 
there was to be a family party at Garnm to disensi^ 
and coIi‘I)rat(> a change in tho fortunes of the Trd^ 
livers, wdiich was likely finally to cany away tli6| 
shadow of their dejiierils lik(' tho last limb of i 
eclipse, and cause tlioir hitherto obscured virtues ^ 
sliiiio forth in full-roniulod splendour. It ie pleasai 
to know that a new ministry just come, into offiQ* 
ar(^ not the only ftdlow-mcn who enjoy a poribd'i 
high appreciation and fnll-blown eulogy: iu.ma 
respectable famih(!B throughout this realm, relatiY'd 
becoming croditablo rae('i with a similar oordiali 
i>f recognition, wliich, in its fine fr<‘odom frornitb' 
coercion of any {iiitocod('nt8, suggests the hbpjBfi 
possibility that wo may some day without^^J * 
notice find ourselves in full millouriium, with bo 
atrices w'ho have ceased to bite, and wolvoB,) 



their teetfi with any hht th© blanA-^ 

inteMions. 

g" Xncy came bo early as to have the start even of 
paht CHogg; for she longed to have some undis- 
P^hed talk with Maggie about the wondei*ful news. 
|tt seemed—did it not ? said Lucy, with l^er prettiest 
liir of wisdom—as if everything, even other people's 
&niBfortnnea (poor creatures!) were conspiring now 


Jo make poor dear aunt Tulliver, and cousin Tom, 
^nd naughty l\Iaggie too, if she were not obstinately 
^ent on tbe. eontrary, as bapjiy aw they deserved to 
"pe after all their troubles. To tliink that the very 
ilJay—^tlio very day— ai'UT Tt^m had come back from 
'Newcastle, that unfortunate voung Jetsome, whom 
^Mr Wakom had placed at the Mill, had been pitched 
Ibfr his hors(' in a drunken fit, and was lying at St 
|)gg’s in a dangoroui slati’:, so tliat Wakem had 
^gnified his wish that the new purcliaDers should 
^pter on the premises at once ! Tt w*a8 very dread’ 
Si for that unhaj)py young man, but it did seem as 
pjf the misfortune had happened then, rather than at 
|ihy other time, in order tliat cousin Tom might all 
Pbe sooner Lave the fit loward of his exemplary 
K^duot—pajia thought so very highly of him. 
Ppunt Tulliver must certainly go to the Mill now, 
pbd, keep house for Tom: that was rather a losi 
^TiQcy in the matter of*household comfort; but 
S^en, to think of poor aunty being in her old place 
and gradually getting comforts about her 

this last point Lucy had her cunning projects, 
md^hen she and Maggie had made their dangerous 


' way down the bright Blairs iuto the ha^iidBome 
lour, where the very Buiiboams seemed cleaner 
©leewliere, ehe diretied her manoBUTree, as aH; 
other great tactician would have done, against 
weaker side of the enemy, '| 

“Aunt rullet,” she said, Beating herself on the| 
sofa, and caressingiy adjusting that lady’s float^l 
ing cap-Rlriiig, “ I want you tcj make up your rnind,^ 
w})at linen and things you will gi%’o Tom towards; 
Jjouseko(;ping; because you are always bo generona^ 
—you give such nice things, you kinivv j and if yott^ 
set the exaiiiplo, aunt Glegg will follow.” / '? 

“ That hIio nt'-vor can, my dear,” said Mrs Pullet|| 
with unusual vigour, “lor rIic hasn’t got the linemS 
to follow suit w'i’ mine, I can tell y<m. She’d niveri^, 
tlie taste, not if slic’d fi])end the money. Big checks'; 
and livo tilings, like Btags and foxiis, nil her tabled 
linen is—not a spot nor a diamont among ’em. Bute 
it’s poor work, dividing one’s linen Iw’foro one diea-r? 
I niver tbouglit t,o ha’ done that, Bessy,” Mrs Pullet| 
continued, shaking her head and looking at 
sister Tiilliver, “ when vou and njo choso the donblel 
diamont, the first flax iver we’d sjnin—and the 
knows where yours is gone.” 

“ I'd no choice, I'm sure, sislcr,” said poor Mr 
Tulliver, accustDined to consider herself in m 
liglit of an accused persvm. “I’m euro it was 
wisli o’ mine, iver, as 1 should lie awake o’ nigl 
thinking o' my best bleached linen all over th'( 
country.” •» 

“ Take a poppermint, Mrs Tulliver,” said unc3| 
Pullet, feeling that he was offering a chejap 
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^wiioleBome* fbi*m of comfort, which he was recom- 
mending by examjde. 

(,;'» “Oh but, aunt Pullet,” said Luc}, “yoifvo so 
'‘much beautiful lincu. And sui^poae you had had 


daughters 1 Then you inust luivc divided it when 
tlioy were murriod.” * 


“Wcdl, I don’t say as I won’t do it,” said Mrs 
PuUot, “for now Torn's so lucky, it’s nothing but 
rigid his fr iends slroiild look on him and help him. 
Thoro’a tho table-cloths I bonglit at your sale, 
'Bessy ; it was nothing lau good-iiai.ur’ o’ me to buy 
dem, for th» y’ve been lying in tho chest over since. 
But I’m not going to givo Maggie any nujre o' my 
Indy muslin and Tilings, if she’s to go into servioo 
’^again, when she might stay and koc]) mo company, 
and do my sewing for me, if she Avasu’t wanted at 
.her brother's.” 

“ (Toing into servicf',” was the oxpn'ssion by 
'which tho Dodson mind ie]troseTited to itself the 
position of ti^achor or governess, and Maggie’s re¬ 
turn to tliat menial condition, now circumsiaiiccs 


jJofiTered her nmro eligible prosjiocts, was likidy to be 
fa sore point with all her relatives, besides Lucy. 
||U[aggie in hor criulo form, witli her liair down her 
fbaok, and altogether in a state of duhious promise, 
^Was a most nndosiralilo nicco; but ik'w she was 

*Wpable of being at oiico ornamental and usoful. 

• _ 

?^he subject was revived in aunt and uncle Glegg’s 
p^reseuce, over the tea and muffins. 

;‘^llegb, heghl” said Mr Glegg, good-naturedly 
patting Maggie on the back, “ nonsouso, nonsense ] 
lot us hear of you taking a place again, 
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Maggie. Why, you muBfc ha' j)iched up*half-ardo^« 
sweethearts at the bazoar: isn’t there ouo of 'em,m; 
right Borl. of article? Coine, now'?” 

“ Mr Olegg,” said his wife, with that shade of i 
creased politeness in licr Boverily w'hidi she alwayjj 
put on witlj her cris]>(!r fronts, “you’ll excuse mi 
but you’re far too light for a man of your yeax! 
It’s respect and duty to her aunts, and the rest i 
lier kiu as are so good to her, should have kept 
nioco from fixing ahout going away again withoir' 
consulting us—not sweethearts, if I’m to use sue 
a wwd, though it was never beared in wy family,” 

“Why, what did they call us, w'he.ii w^e went t 
see ’ora, then, eh, neighhonr rullot? Tlioy though 
us sweet enough then,” said Mr Glegg, winkinj 
pleasantly, wliile Mr Pullet, at the suggestion o:. 
sweetness, took a little more sugar, 

/ ri ^ l#i-; 

“Mr Glogg,” said Jilrs G., “if you’re going to 1^ 
undoiieate, let mo know.” _ 

La, Jano, your UuBbaiif^V only joking*/' sai(J Mti 
P ulh'tj “let him joke while lui's g^ot health 
strength. There’s poor Mr Tilt got his mojii 
diaw'n all o’ one side, and couldn’t laugh if he wi 

“ I’ll trouble yon for the muffineer, then, ' 
Glegg,” said Mrs G., “if 1 may be so bold, 
interrupt your jf>kiiig. Though it's other peopj 
must see the joke in •a niece’s putting a slight oU 
her inotlier’e eldest sister, as is the head o' t|)i 
family ; and only coming in and out on short visig 
all the time she’s been in the town, and then setilih 
to go away without my knowledge—as I’d hud 5 a 


on puipOBe for her to make ’em up for me,—and^ 
have divided my mrmey so equal-” 


I- ^ 
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“ Sister,” Mrs Tulliver broke in, anxiously, “ I’m 
lijBure Maggie never thought o’ going aw.iy without 
^staying at your house as well as the others. Not as 
git’s my wish she should go away at atl—but quite 
Ipontrairy. I’m sure I'm innocent. I’ve said over 
Cand over again, ‘ My dear, you’ve no call to go away.’ 
^But there’s ten days or a fortnight M.aggie’ll have 
.before she’s fixed to go : sho can stay at your house 

■fi ^ 

just as W'ell, and I’ll stop in when 1 can, and so will 
^Lucy.” 

, “Bessy,” said IMrs Olegg, “if you’d exorcise a 
little more thouglit, you miglit know I should hardly 
' think it was w^ortli while to unpin a bed, and go to 
■,»11 that trouble now, just at tlie ond o’ tlie time, 
,>;When our bouse isn’t abovt' a quarter of nn hour’s 
l^Wallr from Mr Deane’s. Sho can come tlio first thing 
ijjb the morning, and go back tiio last at night, and 
||)© thankful she’s got a good aunt so close to her to 
j<jome and sit with. I know I should, wdien I was 
pier age.” 

ig,.^“La, Jano,” said Mrs Pullet, “it ’ud do your beds 
|j|^d to have somebody to sleep in ’em. There’s 
^^t striped room smells dreadful numldy, and the 
^lasB mildewed like anything. I'm sure I thought 
should be struck with death when you took me in." 
‘ W /,*ph, there is Tom! ” exclaimed Lucy, clajjping her 
Ibaiids. “ He’s come on Siudbad, as 1 told him, I 
^as afraid ho was not going to keep his promise." 
Maggie jumped up to kiss Tom as he entered, with 
^^JfeeHng, at this first meeting since the prospect 
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of rctominf^ to the Mill had been opened io 
and she kept his hand, loadinj[j him to the cliair by|^ 
her side. To liav© no clond between herself 
I’om was still a perx)otnal yearning in her, that had[g 
its root doo]ier than f.ll change. Ho smiled at her^ 
very kind!;,■< ibis evening, and said, "Well, Magsie,-^ 
how’s aunt Moss?” -'3 

" Come, como, sir,” said Mr Gh^gg, putting out his'tj 
hand. " Why, 3^011’ro such a big man, you carry 
before you, it Be(<m8. You’re come into 3'our luck a ,* 
good deal oarlioi’ then us old folks did—but I wish \} 
you joy, I wish j"Ou joy. You’ll got the Mill all for 
your own again, sumo day, T’ll bo bound. You won’t 
stop hall-way uj) tho hill,” J 

" But 1 hoju* he’ll bear in mind as it’s hie mother’s 
family as he (>wea it to,” said Mrs GJugg. "If he‘^, 
hadn’t had thorn to tako after, ho’d ha’ been poorly 
off, Tliere was n(‘.vor aii\’ failures, nor hawing, nor v 
w'astefiilneBB in our family — nor dying without 
wills-” 


"No, nor sudden deaths,” said aunt Pullet 


'S 


allat s I 0 doot Jr called in. But. Tom Lad the*? 


'A 
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Dodson skin : I said that from tho first. And I don’t;^ 
know what you mean to do, sister Glegg, but I mean ^ 
to give him a table-cloth of all my three biggest^^ 
sizes I)ut one, besidos sheets. I don’t say what more^a 
I shall do; hut that ^ slmW do, and if I should dio'^ 
to-morrow, Mr Pullet, you’ll bear it in mind—^thougH^^ 
you'll be blundering with the keys, and never Te||‘ 
member as that on the third shelf 0’ the left-Bkiii 
wardrobe, behind the night-caps with tho broad 
—^not tho narrow-frilled uns—-is the key 0' the diawoii 
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10 Blue^lRoom, whore the key o' tho Bine Closet ' 
P“'i£ You'll make a inistake, and I shall mvor 1)0 
I^Vorthy to know it. You’vo a memory for my pills 
^^‘'aud draughts, wonderful—I'll allays say that of you 
p *—but you're lost among the kej's.” This gloomy 
k prospect of the confusion that would eflsue on her 
^^decease, was very affecting to Mrs Pullet. 

I ’ “ You carry it too far, Sophy—that locking in 

I and out,” said Mrs Glegg, in a tone of some disgust 
*-at this folly. ‘‘You go beyond your own family. 

I There’s nobody can say 1 don’t lock up; but I do 

, s 

what’s reasonable, and no more. And as for the 
linen, I shall look out what's serviceable, to make a 
^present of to my iiophcy ; I’vo got cloth as has 
I never been wliittonod, bettor worth having than 
|'‘'i6ther people’s fino holland; and I hope he’ll lie 
down in it and think of his aunt." 

Tom thanked Mrs Glogg, but evaded any promise 




meditate nightly on her virtues; and Mr Glegg 
Reflected a diversion for him by asking about Mr 
I^Deano's intontions concerning steam. 

Lucy had had her far-sightod views in hogging 
|fTom to come on Sindbad. It appeared, when it was 
'^ime to go home, that the man-servant was to ride 
e horse, and cousin Tom was to drive homo his 
bother and Lucy. “ You must sit by yourself, 
^uhty,” said that contriving young lady, “ because I 
I^UBt sit by Tom ; I’ve a grcg,t deal to say to him.” 
In the eagerness of her affectionate anxiety for 
^6, Lucy could not persuade herself to defer a 
'wttversation about her with Tom, who, she thought, 
stLoh a cup of joy before him as this rapid ful- 
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filiiient of hifl wisTi about the Mill, must beo^^ 
pliant and flexible. Hisr nature supplied her. 
no key to Tom’fl; and ebo was puzzled as ^ 
pained to notioo the uiij)leasant change on !*’ 
c(»unt.enanoe when she gave liini the liistory of. 
way in ■which Philip liad used his influence wi 
his father. Hho liad counted on this revelation i 
a great Rtrf»kc of i>olic*y, w'hich was to turn Tom’! 
horirt towards Pliilip at once, and, besides that, proy 
tliat the elder Wakeni was read}' to receive Maggil^ 
■w'itli all the honours of a daughter-in-law. Nothin 
was wanted, then, but for dear Tom, wht> always hsrt 
that Tileasant sjnilci when lie looked at cousin Luc 
to liini cornplotcdy round, say ihe opposite of whflif 
he had always said Indore, and declare that he, fo: 
his })arl, was doliglited tliafc all the old griovanp 
sliould ho healed, and tl\at Maggie should hay^ 
Pliilip with all suitable despatcli: in cousin Luoy^j 
ojiiiiion nothing could bo easier. ^ 

Hut h' iijinds strongly marked by the positive 
negatives qualities that croiite severity—strength,! 
will, coiiseiouB rectitude of jairpose, iiarrownessr 
iuiaginatioii and intellect, great jjowor of sclf-oonti^ 
and a disposition to exert control over others—^pxi 
judicos conio as the natural food of tendencieB whij 
can g<it no sustenance out of tliat complex, fragm^ 
tary, doubt-provokin*; Inidwledge wliich we call tmi. 
Lid. a pnqiidico bo bpqiieathcd, carried in thp. 
adopted by hearsay, caught in through the 
however it may come, those minds will givi# 
habitation : it is somothiug to assert strongly * 
bravely, something to fill up the void of spun 



to impose on others with the 
gOOnty of conscious right; it is at once a staff and • 
^'baton. Every prejiulice tiiat will answer these 
^m^oses is solf-cvidout. Our good upright Tom 
sTuUiver's mind was of this class: his inward criti- 
^ism of his father’s faults did not prevent him from 
ijftdopting his fatlior’s i>rejudice; it was a prejudice 
^gainst a man of lax jirinciple and lax life, and it 
5was a meeting-point for all the disappointed feelings 
|itif family and personal pride. Other leelings added 
ftheir force to j)roduco Tom's bitter repugnance to 
{Philip, and to Maggie’s muf)n with him; and not- 
withstiiridiiig Lucy's power over her strong-willed 
.cousin, she got nothing but a cold refusal ever to 
sanction such a marriage: hut of course Maggie 
could do as she liked—she had d<jc.'lart-d her deter- 
jThination to bo independent. For 'rom’s part, he 
bold himself bound by his duty io his lather’s 
^memory, and by every manly feeling, never to con- 
to any relation with the Wakems.” 

Thus, all that laicy had eff(‘Oted by her zealous 
Mediation was to fill Tom’s mind with the expeo- 
“^tation that Maggie’s perverse resolve to go into a 
^itnation again would presently melamor]>hoBe iiself, 
s her resolves were apt to do, into something 


equally perverse, but entirely different—a marriage 
Philip Wakciru 





CBAVTER XTII. 


BOJiXE ALONG BY TilE TTIHS. 

■’1 

In leHR Ilian a was at Si. Of^g's agaiii|, 

Odtwavilly in nnK.'h lliii saini' powitiou as wlien hei- 
visit; tli'iro hail just bt'gun. It was «‘asy for her to 
fill bor mornings a])iirt from Lncy witbont any obv^ 
out? oflbrt: for sbo bad bor j^roniiscd visits to pay 
her aunt Gb\gg, and it was natiwal that she shoul^ 
give bor motbor iiioro tlian usual of her companioiij 
ship in tlK'se last weeks, ospocially as there were 
preparations to bo tbonglit of for Tom's housekeep^ 
ing. But Luoy would boar of no pretext for he| 
remaining away in tbe evenings: she must alwayi 

come from aunt Glegg'a before dinner—^^elsewhai 

^ ^ 

Buall 1 hav(^ of saiil 1-iioy, wiili a tearful pouj 

that could not be rosialed. And ^Tr Stepben Gued 
bad iinarcounlably talion lio dining at Mr Deane’s 
often uB possible, iuBtoad of avoiding that, as he uW 
to do. At first he began his mornings with a te^ 
lution that ho would not dine there—not even ca 
tlio evening, ti 
devised a plan 


[ Maggie was away. He had €ITW 
of starting off on a journey; ii ' 




pk^eeable ^ne weatlior: the headaches which he 
ph^ constantly been alleging as a ground for stu¬ 
pidity and silence were a sufficient ostentjible motive. 
I^ut the journey was not takoii, and by iho fourth 
^morning no distinct rcBolution was fornu'd about the 
*Wenings: tliey wore only foreseen as 'imes when 
^ 3 Iaggie would still be prcjsent for a little while— 
|>when one more touch, one more glance, miglit be 
^smatdied. For, why not? Tliore was nothing to 
p^noeal between ihem: th('y knew—they had con- 
y%ssed their love, and they had r(‘noun(!e.d each (*ther: 
l^tbey were going to part. Honour and conscience 
Jwere going to divide them: Maggie, with that ap- 
‘"■peal from her inmost soul, had decided it; but surely 
i^.^ey might cast a lingering look at each other across 
;^e giilfj before they turned away never to look 
^gain till that strange light had for ever faded out 
Jld' their eyes. 

I'. Maggie, all this time, moved about with a quies¬ 
cence and oven torpor of niaimer, so contrasted with 
||ber usual fitful brightness and ardour, that Lucy 
^would have had to seek some other cause for such a 
Change, if she had not been convinced that liio posi- 
ion in which Maggie stood betw'een Philip and her 
mother, and the prospect of her self-imposed weari- 
Spme banishment, wore quite enough to account for 
large amount of depression. But under this torjjor 
^^ere.was a fierce battle of onjotions, such as Maggie 
aU her life of struggle had never known or foro- 
>dcffi : it seemed to her as if all the worst evil in 
had lain in ambush till now, and had suddenly 
ted up full-armed, with hideous, overpowering 




atrengih 1 Tliere were moments' in w^jjch a''W^ 
SelfiBlinosB seemed to be getting possession of b^’f| 
why should not Lucy—why should not Philip sulf^ir 
She had iiad to suifer tlirough many years of her life 
and who had renout.ced anything for her? 
wlion somv*thing like that fulness of existence’^ 
love, wealth, case, rofineinont, aU that her nature^ 
craved—was bn'ught within her roach, why was sho^ 
to forego it, tliat another miglit have it—another,^' 
who porha})8 needed it less ? But amidst all tins’* 
new passionate tumult there were the old voices 
making themselves heard with rising power, till,^ 
from timc 5 to time, the tumult seemed quelled. Wcut, 
that exislonco which tempted her the full existence; 
she dream(,'d ? ‘Whore, then, would be all the' 
momcuies of oailj’' striving — all the deep pity for 
another's juiin, wliich had been nurtured in her 
through years of afiTection and liardsliip — all the 
divine ]>reHi‘ntiinont of something higher than mers' 
perstmal enjoynuuil, wliich liad ma<lo the sacredness 
of life? Slie might as well hope to enjoy walldng 
by nuihning her feet, as h<»po to enjoy an existence 
in which she sot out by maiming the faith attA" 
synqiatby that were the best organs of hor sow 
And then, if pain were so hard to her^ what was it 
to others ?—“ Ah, God I preserve mo from inflictiii^ 
—^give mo strength bear it.”—How bad she sui^ 

into this struggle with a temptation that she wotui^ 
once have thought lierself as secure from, as ifircS 
deliberate crime? When was that first hatcfiu 
moment in wliich she had been conscious of a 
ing that clashed with her truth, afleotion, and 

I- ' ^ 



UiSyTOa had fidt shaken it finom her with horror, as 
it had been a loathsome thing?—And yot, since 
IS' strange, sweet, subduing influence did not, 
diild not, conquer Jier — flinoe it was to remain 
raply her own suffering .... lior mind was 
eeting Stophon's in that thought of his^ tliat they 
ight still snatch moments of mute confession before 
e parting came. For was not he suffering too? 
e saw it daily — saw it in the sickened look of 
tigue with wliich, as soon as he was not comijelled 
exert himself, ho iola])fit'd into indifference to¬ 
wards every tiling but tho possibility of watching 
er. Could slio refuse suirndiinos to answer that 
eseeching look which sho folt to ho following her 
ike a low murmur of love and pain ? Sho refused 
It less and loss, till at lust tho evieiing for them both 
l^as sometimes made of a moment’s miitnal gaze: 
hey thought of it till it came, and when it had come, 
“^ey thought of nothing else. One other thing 
tephen sooiiumI now and then to care for, and that 
:aB to sing: it was a way of speaking to Maggie, 
erhaps he was not distiru-tl)' conscious that he was 
spelled to it by a secret longing—running counter 
his self-confossod resolves—to deepen the hold 
'had on lior. Watch \our own spcedi, and notice 
is guided by your less conscious purposes, 
idyou will understand that contradiction in Stephen. 
■jPbilip Wakem was a less frequent visitor, hut lie 
:i6 'Occasionally in the evening, and it happened 
i was there when Tjuoy said, as they sat out 
‘jthe lawn, near sunset— 

Kpw Maggie’s tale of visits to aunt Glegg is 


completed, I mean that we shall go ^out Dolti 
every day until eh© goes. She has not had ha^| 
enough boating because of these tiresome visitflj^v'^ 
and she likes it better than anything. Don’t yon,^-^ 
Maggie?” -I 

*• Botler^than any sort of locomotion, I hopo yoh^ 

mean,” said ridlip, smiliTig at Maggie, who waaf. 

lolling backward in a low garden-chair; “ elso Bhe,;j 
will be soiling bor soul to that gliostly boatman who J 
haunts the Floss—ojily for the sake of being drifted/j 
in a l)oat for ever.’* J 

• '*'4 

“Should y*ui like to be her boatman ?” said Luoy.’;* 


bFTfiB"|id8J 


“ Because, if you wcmld, vou can come wilh ns and 5 
take an (jar. If thc^. Floss were but a qiiiet lake 
stead of a river, w'e shonhl bo independent of anyj 
gontleinan, for Maggi(j can row sjjhmdidly. As it,j; 
is, wo are reduced to ask services of knights and| 
squires, w’ho do not s(jem to offer them with great ^ 
alacrity.” 






She looked playful reproach at Stephen, who WAS : 

i ly 

saunteriug up and down, and was just singing in'^ 

pianissimo falsetto— 

“Tlif thirst that from the sont doth rise. 

Doth ask adriuk divine,’' 

He took no notice, btit still kfjpt aloof: ho had 
BO frc<juently during Philip’s recent visits. ^ 

“ You don’t seem inclinied for boating,” said Luej^S 
when he came to sit dowm by her on tlio bencl^ 
“Do(*sn't rowing suit y(»n now?” 

“ Oh, I hate a large paily in a boat,” he 
almost irritably. “ I’ll come when you have no,pi^»^ 
olse.” 





Sam. flSJSAT. TE«:ETATip».i^ fSOS '4 

. Lticy col«ared, fearing that Philip would bo hurt; ‘ 
f^t was quite a new tiling for Stephen to speak in 
v^fe^t wayj but he had certainly not been well of 
pate, Philip coloured too, but less from a leeJing of 
Jjpersonal offence than from a vague suspicion that 
^Btephen's nioodineas had some relation ^ Maggie, 
*who had started uj) from her chair as he spoke, and 
|iiad walked towards tlio hedge of laurels to look at 
descending sunlight on the river. 


*‘As Miss Deaiio didn’t know she was excluding 
tbthers by inviting me,” said Philip, “ 1 am bound to 
fiesign,” 


y., ‘'No, indeed, you shall not,” said Lucy, much 
^Voxod. “I particularly v/ish for your company to- 
timorrow. The tide will suit at iiajl-past ten; it will 
■fjbe a delicious time for a couple of hours to row to 
^liuokreth and walk back, before the sun gets too hot. 
^jj^id how can you object to four jieople in a boat ? ” 
'^he added, looking at Ste]>lu»n. 

"I don't object to the people, but the number,’’ 
iBaid Htcpheii, wdio had recovered himself, and was 
;.'|5athor ashamed of his rudeness. “If 1 voicdfora 
at all, of course it would be you, Phil. But 




.we \yon’t divide tbii pleasure of cscorLing the ladies j 
pre’ll take it alternately. I’ll g<» the next tlay.” 

incident had the effect of drawing Philip's 
gfctteution with freshened solicitude towards Stephen 
pnd Maggie ; but w^hen theji re-entered the house, 
was proposed, and Mrs Tidliver and Mr Deane 
l^pin^ occupied with cribbage, Maggie sat apart near 
le table where the books and w ork were placed— 
;nothing, however, but listening abstractedly 
• • V 
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I to tho muBic. Stephen presoTitly turn(M t6 a and 
which ho iusisted thai- Lucy and Philip should fiing's# 
he had often done tho saine before; but this'| 

evening PJiilip tliought he diviiiod some double 
tentiou in every wurd and look of Stephen’s, ahi| 
watched liiin keenly — angry witli himself all the"" 
wlulo for this clinging BUHjuciou. For had nolS 
Maggie ^'irtiially domed any ground hn* liis doubts^ 
on iiiir side? and slie was tmtli itself: it was ini-]| 
pOHsiblo n<jt to Ixdiovo bor word and glance when^^ 
they liad last Hf)oken 1og(‘th(;r in tlio garden. Ste4‘'^ 
])iKin iniglit bo shongly fasHnated by lier, (what 
more natural ?) but Pbilip felt liimself rather base.^| 
for intriiding on what niiist be Ins friend’s painful^ 
fli'crot. Still ho watelied. Slopluin, moving away^^ 
from tlicj ]tiaini, sauntered slowly towards tho tabid'J 
near which Maggie sat, and turned ovei the news-S 
papers, apparent ly in nnn-e idlcmoss. Then he seat-'l 
ed himself with lits back to the piano, dragging 'a^ 
iiews})aper iind‘‘r his elbow, and thrusting his han44 
throe.gh his hair, as if no had been atti-acted by^ 
some bit, (»f localnew'R m tho ‘ Laeeluun Courier.’ 
was in r(*ality looking at Maggii*, who had not takelfl 
tho filiglilost noti(i(', of his ap]|)roaclK She had alwaj^l 
adilitional stieiigth of r(‘sistancc when Philip wa^ 
present, just us we can restrain onr spooch better 
a spot that we feel to be •liallowed. But at last idi£^ 
hoard the word “ dearest. ” uttered in iJie softest tons’! 
of puiued enireatv, like that of a patient who 
for siunething lha,t ought to have been given without 
asking. She had never heard that word since r.sftf 
moment8 in the lane at Basset, w'hen it had. ool 
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.' a^in and again, almost as involim-^'; 
p^ly as if it had been an inarticulate cry. riiilip 
mild hear no word, but he had moved to the oppo¬ 
site side of the piano, and could see Maggie start and 
Jilush, raise her eyes an instant towards Stephen’s 
hut immediately look approhensivciJy towards 
^himself. It was not evident to her tliat Philip had 
‘‘^observed her; bnt a pang of shame, under the sense 
if tliis conne.'ilm(mt, made her move from her chair 
nd walk to hor niotlier’s side to watch the game at 
ibbage. 

Philip wont homo soon after in a state of hid- 
[«ous doubt mingled witli wretched certainty. It 
^jwaa impossible for him now to resist the conviction 
^ihat there was some mutual cousoiousness between 
plStephon and Maggie; and for half the night his 
j^Tritablo, suscepliblo nerves wero pressed upon al- 
^%ost to frenzy by that one UTolched fact: ho could 

t ttempt no exidanation tliat w'ould reoonoile it with 
er words and actions. When, at last, the need 
l^or belief in Maggie rose to its habitual predomi¬ 
nance, he was not long in imagining the truth:— 
^0 was struggling, she was banishing herself—this 
the clue to all he had seen since his return, 
iut athwart that belief there came otlier possibilities 
,t would not be driven out of sight. His iniaginap 
fbli wrought out the wh«le story: Stephen was 
adly in love with her: he must have told hor so; 
llie had rejected him, and was Inirrying away. But 
14 he give her up, knowing—Philip felt the fact 
th heart-crashing despair—that she was made 

helpless by her feeling towards him ? 

. > 








When tne morning came, Philip wa| too 
think of keoping hia engagement to go in the boalLv 
In hia present agitation he could decide on nothing i'"*. 
he could only alternate between contradictory iaten.-^ 
tiojiB. First, ho thought he must have an interview;.j 
with Maggie, and entreat her to confide in him;!' 
then again, he distrusted his own interference. Had^ 
he not been thnisling himself on Maggie all along?. 
She had uttered words long ago in her young igno-;’; 
ranee; it was enough to make Iut hate him that' 
these should he continually present with her as 
bond. And had he an}' riglit to ask her for a rev^ 
lation of fi'clings which she had evidejitly intended , 
to witlihold from him? lie would not ti'iisl himself.' 
to see her, till ho had assured himself that he could 


i 


act frrtiji juire anxiety for iier, and not from egoistic-' 
iiTitation. flo wrote a brief note to Stephen, and., 
sent it early bv the scj-vant, saving that he was, 
not well enough to fulfil his engag<‘inent to Mias? 
Deane. Would Stepljcii take his excuse, and fill hia. 
place V ' ,.. 

Lucy had arraiigod a charming jdun, w'luch had!' 
nmd(K her ^piife ('ontent with Stephen's refusal to g^ 
in the boat. She discovered that her father was tbs 
drivu* to Lindimi this morning at ten: Liudum was,’ 

^ ,T --Kjf 

the very place she wanted to go to, to make piir^ 
chaues — imi»ortant ]uirckases, wdiich must by nO: 
means be put off to anotbor opj)ortunity ; and auntj 
Tulliver must go too, b('cause she was concerned isj 
Bouu; of the purchases. • 

“ You will have your row in the boat just 
same, you know,” she said to Maggie when 
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ni’^ent out the breakfaflt-room and iip-stairB to-'. 
|g©ther| “Philip will be here at lialf-past ten, and 
lit is a dolicions morning. Now don’t say a word 
lagainst it, you dear dolorous thing, Wiiat is the 
I use of my being a fairy godmotlier, if you set 
J^your face against all the wonders I woik for you? 
'J'.Don’t think of awful cousin Tom : you maj’ disobey 
^-him a little.” 

j,' Maggie did not persist in objecting. She was 
^almost glad of Iho plan ; for perhaps it would bring 
^lier some strength and cairnness to be alone with 
''Philip again : it was like revisiting the scene of a 
^ quieter life, in which the very atruggloR were repose, 
^compared with tlie daily tumult of the present. She 
L prepared liorsolf for the hoat, nnd at half-past ten 
^^';Bat waiting in tlui drawing-room. 

The ring of Iho door-bell was punctual, and she 
^,WaB thinking with lialfsad, affectionate pleasure of 
|tiie surprise Philip would have in finding that he 
^'Was to ho with her a-lou(',, when she distinguished a 
I'firm rapid sti'p across the hall, that was certainly 
ivpot Philip’s: the door opened, and Stephen Guest 
l^tered. 


In the first moment they were both too much 
^agitated to speak; for Stephen had learned from the 
^(ervant that the otliers were gone out. Maggie had 
^started up and sat down trf^ain, with lier heart beat- 

jC '' 

|dng violently; and Stephen,,throwing down his cap 


and gloves, came and sat by her in silence. She 
n^o^ht Philip would bn coming soon; and with 
reat effort—for she trembled visibly—she rose to 



. to a distant chair. 

1 il. 



“He is not coming,” said Stephen, i» a low,t(^1 
“ / am going in tlio bopt.” 

“ Oh, we ean’i. go," said Maggie, sinlsing into h©^ 
chair again. ‘‘Lucy <lid not expect—she would 
hurt. Why is not riiilij> comoV” , .;j: 

“Ho is tfot well ; lie asked me to come instead.” 

“ imey ifi gone to lihidnm,” said Maggie, takingiS 
off her bonnet, witli liuiried, trembling fingers^ 
“We must not go.” 

“ Ver\" W'oll," said Htephen, dreamily, looking a 1 ^ 
her, as ho rested Ins arm on the back of his chairj^ 
“Then we’ll slay here." ''M 

He was looltiiig into her deep, deep eyes—far oflf^ 
and mysterioMB as tlie starlit blar-kness, and yetS 
very near, and timidly loving, Maggie sat perfeoil^^ 
still—perhaps for moriiontK, perhaps for minutes— 
until the ludpless tTomblirig bad ceased, and ther^'^ 
was a Warm glow on her cboek. 

“The man is waiting—he has taken the oushionfij’'^ 
eho said. “ Will you go and tell him ?" 

“ Wiiat shall I tell him?” said Stephen, almost ui| 
a whisper. Ho was looking at the lips now. 

Maggie made no answer, 

“Let ns go," Stephen mnnnnred, entrcatingly^ 
rising, and takin*;; her hand 1o raise her loo. “W!| 
shall not bo long together.” 

And tlioy went Maggie felt that she was beii 
led down the gardem a;nong the roses, being helped 
with firm tender care into the boat, haying 
cusliion and cloak arranged for her feet, and'J 
parasol opened for her (which she had forgotten) 
all by this stronger presence that seemed.. 






along any act of her own will, like the *5 

,‘jltdtlcd self which, comes with the sudden cTcalting 
’mfluence of a strong tonic—and she felt nothing 
fjelse. Memory was excluded. 

They glided rapidly along, Stepheri rowing, lielped 
the backward-flowing tide, past the il’ofton trees 
'and houses—on between the silent snniiy fields and 
'pastures, wliich soomed filled with a natural joy 
- that had no roproacih for tlieirs. The brcatli of tJio 
young, unw'eariod day, the delicioua rhytlirnie di]) 
of the oars, the fragmentary song of a passing bird 
heard now and llieii, as if it were only the overflow¬ 
ing of brim-full gladuosb, the sweet solitude of a 
.tw^ofold coiiRcidusness that was mingled into one by 
that grave untiring ga/.e whielx need not be averted 
,—what else Could tlicro bo in their minds for the 
fost hour? Some low, suhdimd, languid ox«-.laraa- 
,"lion of love came from {Stephen Aoin lime to time, 
;4j,B ho wont on rowing idly, half fuitoniatieally: 
Totherwiee, tJiey spoke no w'ord; for what could 
; words have been but an inlet to thought ? and 
vthought did not belong to that enchanted haze in 

■jf» ^ 

(•Iwhioh they were enveloped—it belonged to the past 


^nd the future that lay outside the haze. Maggie 
only dimly conscious of the banks, as they 
^jpassed them, and dwelt with no recjognition on the 
'lyillages : she knew thero»were several to be passed 
^efore they reached [juckreth, where they always 
ffitopped and left the boat. At all times she was so 
^ble to fits of absence, that she was liltely enough 
^ te'i her way-marks pass unnoticed, 

fit,last Stephen, who had been rowing more 
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^ and more idly, ceafled to row, lajcl do\5n trie 
folded his armH, and looked down on the water 
if watching the pace at wliicli tlic boat glided with-^ 
ont his help. This Ruddon change roused MaggiOr^ 
She looked at the far-streicliing fiehlK—at the banks^ 
close by—^nd felt, that they wore entirely strange^ 
to her. A t.orrible alarm took possession of her. m 
“ Oh, have wo riassi'd Luckretli—wliere we were *1? 
to stoj)?” she exclaimed, looking back to see if the/;!; 
place were out of sight, village was to bo 6een.',| 
She turned round again, with a look of distressed'! 
questioning at Slepl\e,n, ''k< 

lie went on watching the water, and said, in a 'i: 

V Ip 

strange, dreamy, absent lone, “Yes—a long way.”^ 
“ Oh, whal- sljall I do ? ” cried Maggie, in an agony.S 
“ Wc sball not get home for hours—and Lucy—O?! 
God, luilp me ! *’ 

She clasped her hands and broke into a sob, like ."^ 
a frightened child: she. thought of nothing but of^l 
meeting Lucy, and seeing her look of pained surprise | 
and doubt—jjerbaps of just upbraiding. ' j|‘, 

Stephen moved and sat near her, and gently drew# 
down the clasped hands. 

“ Maggie," he said, in a deep tone of slow decisioii,^ 
lot us never go homo again—till no one can part;| 
us—tin wx* are married." 

'I'he unusual tone the ,startling w'ords, arrested"! 
Maggie's sob, and she sat quite still—wondering*^ 
as if Stephen might have seen some possibilities^ 
that w'ould alter everything, and annul the wretc^iedfl 
foots. 

“ See. Maggie, how everything has come without 




^^^elSangj—in flpite of aii'our efforts. We never ' 


fpwe Beelang—in spite oi all onr eitorts. we never 
|iiliouglit of being alone together again: it has all 
Ijbeen done by otliers. See bow tbo tide is carrying 
|;ni^ out—away from all those uiiiiatural bonds that 
|,we have been trying to make faster round ns—and 
ftrying in vain. It will carry us on to ,Torby, and 
I^We can land there, and get some carriage, and hurry 
f|bn to York and then to Scotland—and never pause 
fa moment till we are bound to each other, so that 
lonly death can part ns. It is tlio only right thing, 
p*dearoBt: it is tho only way of escaping from this 
f^wretched entanglement. Everything Las concurred 
point it out to us. Wo have contrived nothing, 
(|we have thought of nothing ourselves.” 

Stephen spoke with dcf.p earnest pleading. Mag- 
gj^e listened—passing from her startled wonderment 
f.to the yearning after ihat belief, that the tide was 
l^’/^loing it all—that she might glide along with tho 
^Bwift, siloiit stream, and not struggle an}' more. 
^fBut across lliat ste,aliiig influence; came the terrible 
t,shadow of past thoughts; and tho sudden horror 
l^est now, at last, tho moment of fatal intoxication 
feas close upon her, called up feelings of angry re¬ 
sistance towards Stephen. 

S “Let mo go !" slu' said, in an agitated tone, flash- 
pmg an indignant look at him, and trying to get her 
pijands free. “ You have ^wanted to deprive me of 
PBihy choice. You knew w'o were come too far—you 
^ave dared to take advantage of my thoughtlessness. 

ijSiunmanly to bring me into snob a position.” 
^PS&ig by this reproach, he released her hands, 
g^ve d baok to Ills former place, and folded his arms, 


; 3l4f^^K^HJfi' toi* 'Oi^; I’HE' Ijosai® 

in a sort of desperation at the difficulty Mag^e^f* 
Wfirds had made jm'sent to him. If she would notij 
consent to go on, ho must curse himself for the eiU; 
barrasHmont Jie had led her into. But the reproa'clp!|| 
was Ihe uneudurahlv. tiling: the one thing worsQ^ 
than parting with her was, that she should feel hes; 
liad acted nnworihily towards her. At last he saidj^ 
in a tone of siip]>resH(*d rage— 

'■I didn’t notice that avo liad passed Luckreth tiUJ^I 
we had got to tiie next village ; and then it oame.^^ 
into iny mind that we would go on. I can't justify„'^ 

it: 1 onglit to have told you. It is enough to mako^ 

” ''-W 

yon liate me—since yon don’t love mo well enongh^j 
to mako overylhing else indjfferent to yon, as 1 dai| 
you. Shall 1 sif^p the hoat., and try to get you out;^ 

*''?ks2 

here? I'll loll Lucy that I was mad—and that you^l 
hate me—and vim shall ho clear of mo for ever. No'^^l 
one can blame yiai, hecauso I have behaved unpar-J 
donahly to you." 

Maggie was paralysed; it was easier to resistili 
Slephon's pleadijig, Ilian this incture ho had calledj 
up of liimself suffering wliile she was vindicated- 
easier even to turn away from his look of tendemeBj^^ 
tlian from this look of angry inmei-y, that seemed t® 
place her in selfish isolation from him. He 
called up a state of feeling in which tlie reasons^ 
which had acted on hor» c-oiiseioiico seemed to b^i* 
tra UR muted into more self-regard. The indignant^ 
fire in her eyes was quenched, and she began to locfe 
at him with timid distress. She had reproache^flu^ 
for being hurried into irrevocable trespass—she, 
had been so weak herself. 



“As if !]b Bhouldn't feel what happened to you—' 
:,^ust the same,” she said, with reproach of another 
^kind—the reproach of love, ashing foj* more tnist. 
-'irhis yielding to the idea of Stephen’s suffering was 
< TDore fatal than tlie other yielding, because it was 
less distinguishable from that sense of others’ claims 
which was the moral basis of her resistance. 

He felt all the relenting in her look and tone—it 

'■'was hejiven opening again. ITo moved to her side, 

; and took lier hand, hsaning Ijis elbow on tlio back 

.of the bout, and saying nruliiiig. Ho dreaded to 

‘utter another woid, lio dreaded to make another 

movement, that might provoke anotlior reproach or 

; 4 €nial from her. Life hung on her consent-: evory- 

f thing else was hopeless, confused, sickcuiing misery. 

Tliey glided along in this way, both resting in that 

. silence as in a haven, both dreading lost their feel- 

^^Ings should bo divided again — till they biuamo 

liaware that the clouds had gathered, and that the 

Telightest perooptiblo fresliening of the breeze was 
*■* 

.‘igrowing and growing, so that the whole character 
f of the day was altered. 

“You will bo chill, Maggie, in this tliin dress. 


VV-' 




l^etme raise the cloak over your shoulders. Get up 




instant, dearest.” 

' Maggie obeyed: there was an unspeakahle charm 


being told what to d&, and having ovorylhing 
fdecided for her. She sat (k>wn again covered with 
™e cloak, and Stophon took to his oars again, mak- 
ihg*haste; for they must try to get to Torby as 
as they could. Maggie w^as hardly conscious 
,yi^ said or done anything decisive. AU 
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, yielding ie attended with a lees vivid ccOiBcioneheilH 
tlian resistance; it is the ])aftial sleep of thought f 
it is the subinergenco of our own personality 
anotlier. Every iriiluencc tended to lull her in 
acquieHo<'iJCO: 1hat dnjarny gliding in the boat^^|! 
which had "lasted for four lionrs, and hud brought^ 
florae weariness and exlirinstion—tlio recoil of heriJ 
fatigiHul sensations from the impracticable difficulty^ 
of gelling out of the boat at this unlfiiown distance'^ 
from htiine, and walking for long niiies—all holpedu^ 
to bring her into inore conijdt'lc subjection to that\|| 
fltrong mysterious cliarin which made a last partingi:^ 
frojn Stojihon soeni the death of all joy, and made'*^ 
the thonglit of wounding him like the first touch ofi;f 
the lorturing iron lu-fore which resolution Bhrank.ii 
And then tlu're was the present happiness of being\^ 
with him, which was enough to absorb all her^Sf 
languid energy. , 

Proseraily Stephen observed a vessel coining aftei^ 
them. Several vessels, among Ihein the steamer tofl 
Miniport, liad passed them witli the early tide, biit^ 
for the last hour they had seen none. He lookei^ 
more and more eagerly at this vessel, as jf a 
thought had come into his mind along with it, an^ 
then he looked at Maggie hesitatingly. 

“Maggie, dearest,” lie said, at last, “if this vess^^ 
should be going to Miidport, or to aiij conveniej),^ 
phice on the coast nor+hward, it would be our ba 
plan to get them to take us on board. Tou fl 
flitiguod — and it may soon rain — it may .fie 
wretched business, getting to Torby in this bewij 
It’s only a trading-vessel, but I daresay you 


ruak-jl 
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^tiiadfe tolerably comfortable. We’ll take the cushionB ‘ 
giput of the boat. It is really our best plan. They’ll 
glad enough to take us : I’ve got plenty of money 
Ljjibout me; I can pay them well.” 


^Maggie’s heart began to beat with reawakened 
K;;plarm at this new jm^position; but slit/ was silent 
l^r-ono course seouied as difficult as another. 


Stephen hailed the vessel. It was a Dutch vessel 
^’^oing to Mudport, the English mate informod him, 
t'^and, if this wind held, would bo there in less than 
Hwo days. 

^*We had got out too far with our boat,” said 
^Stephen. “I was trying to make for Tovby. But 
s^I’m afraid of the weather ; and this lady—my wife— 
iJWill be exhausted with futigm* and hunger. T.'ilio 
v-ps on board—will youV—and haul up the boat. I’ll 
'Syay you well.” 

Maggie, now really faint and trembling with fear, 
puras taken on bf>ard, making an interesling object 
f;of contemplation to admiring Dulclmien. The mate 
;'t^fea^od the ladv would have a poor time of it on 
board, for they had no accommodation for such cn- 
^rely unlooked-for passengers — no private cabin 
S-rgor than an old-fashioned church-pew. But at 

^^oast they had Dutch cleanlinesH, wliitdi makes all 
f^pther iiiconvoniGiices tolerable ; and the boat-cushions 
J^ere spread intf> a conch* for Maggie on the poop 
^^th all alacrity. But to pace up and down tlie 
Spok leaning on fitejdien — being upheld by his 
^jbceflgth — was the. first change that she needed: 
^li0n came food, and then quiet reclining on the 
with the sense that no new resolution 



J:coi(l!d be taken that day. E very thing’" 

till to-morrow. Stephen sat beside her with h^ 1 
hand in hia; tlmy oonld only speak to each otherJ 
in low tones: onlv look at oaeh other now and' 
then, ft»r it would take a long while to dnll the^ 
ouriosity of'- the five men on hoard, and rednoe ; 
those handsome young strangers to that minor;; 
degroo of interest, which behuigs, in -a sailor’s 
gard, to all objoots nearer than the horizon. But “ 
Stephen was triumphantly happy. Every otherJ 
thought or care was thrown into unmarked perspoc- 
tivo hy the certainty that Maggie must bo his. The' 
leaj) had been taken now : he had been tortured by < 
sonif^les, he had fought fiercely with overmasteririg ^ 
inclination, ho had hesitatofl; but repentance was .; 
impossible. Ho murmured forth in fragmentary 5 
seutenooB liis happiness—his adoration--his tender-': 
ness—his belief that tluur lifis togetlier must be;; 
heaven—tliat l>er presence witli liim would give..’! 
rapture to every common day—that to satisfy her"J; 
ligblost wish was dearer to him than all otlier bliss | 
—Ibat everything was easy for her sake, except tQ';^ 
part wdth her: and now they iii-ver would part; he| 
would belong to her for ever, and all that was hiii 
was hers—had no value for him except as it WjSsj 
hers. Such tilings, uttered in tow broken tones byj 
the one voice that has first stiiTod the fibre of young^ 
passion, liave only a feeble ofiect—on experienpe^g 
minds at a distance from them. To poor Mag^Oj 
they were very near: they were like nectsu* 
close to thirsty lips: there 'W'as, there rmst be/ 
a life for mortals here below w'hicli was not 




^mli~in wkich affection would no longer be self- 
pfiwrifioe. Stephen’s passionate words mado the 
gision of such a life more fully present to her than 
lilt had ever been before; and the vision for tho time 
Included all realities—all except tlie returning sun- 
i^leams which broke out on tho waters a.j the even* 
approached, and mingled with tho visionary 
^tinlight of promised happiness—all except tho hand 
J|hat pressed hers, and tlio vc>ice that spoke to her, 
jWd the eyes that looked at her with grave unspeak- 
'Able love. 

i"', There was to bo no rain, after all: the clouds 
polled ofi to llui horizon again, making tlio groat 
?|>urple rampart and long purple isles of that won* 

lidrous land which reveals itself to us when tlie sun 

Si'. 

^oes down—tho laud that the evening star watclies 
^ver. Maggie was to sloop all night on the poop; 
at was better than going btdow; and alie was covered 


i^th tho warmest wrappings tlio shij) could fiiniish. 

was still early, when tho fatigues of the day 
i^rought on a drowsy longing for perfect rest, and 
||be laid down her head, looking at tho faint dying 
|6uMi in the west, where the one golden lamp was 
^tting brighter and blighter. Then she looked up 
ptf Stephen, who w^as still seated by her, hanging 
il^er her as ho leaned his arm against tho vessel’s 
' Behind all the delieious visions of theso last 
which had flowed over her like a soft stream, 
K<^/^^&de her entirely p.assivo, there w^as tho dim 
^mBiiousneBS that tho condition was a transient 


5j3ilhd that the morrow must bring hack the old 
I^^^Bt^iggle — that there were thoughts which 
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‘ would presently avenge tlieme^ves for tlUs o^viom^^ 
But now nothing wtis distinct to her; she was>pj 
being lulled to sleep with that soft, stream stiH^; 
flowing over he,r, with those delicious visions melt*,y| 
ing and fading like the wondious aerial land of 
west, ' 
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WAKING. 
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v^When Maggie was gone to sleep, Stephen, weary 
^fitoo with his unaccuBtomed amount of rowing, and 
^'With the intense inward life of the last twelve hours. 

4 V /' ^ 

too restlees to sleep, walked and lounged about 
deck with his cigar far on into midnight, not 
^v^'eing the dark water—hardly conscious there were 
^jstars — living only in the near and distant future. 

last fatigue conquered restlessness, and he rolled 
it^hixDBelf up in a piece of tarpauling on the deck near 
^" ilaggie’s feet. 

f^^ . She had fallen asleep before nine, and had been 
|%^ping for six hours before the faintest hint of a 
^^^idsummer daybreak was discernible. She awoke 
that vivid dreaming which makes the mar- 
of our deeper rest: She was in a boat on the 
water with Stephen, and in the gathering dark¬ 
less something like a star appeared, that grew and 
enSf tilt they saw it was the Virgin seated in St 
ijg’B boat, and it came nearer and nearer, till they 
i^e Virgin was Lucy and the boatTiian was 
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Philip—no, not Philip, hut her brotherp^ who W\ 
past without looking at her; and she rose to strel 
out hor dTiuB and call to him, and their own boal|^j 
tamed o\nr with the movement, and the> began 
sink, till witli one spasm of dread she seemed 
awake, ant? find sho was a child again in the parloi 
at evening twilight, ind Tom was not really angxjr^ 
Fiom the soothed son so of that wakmg sh^ 
[asBod to the ital waking to Il« plash of watcSr^^j 
against the torbcI, and the sound (tf a footstep oii!^ 
the deck, and the awful starlit sk^. There was 
moniont of uttoi bewilderment before her mind could i 
get diBt iitan jjhd horn the confused web of dreams; ^ 
but soon the whole tfiiibletiuth urged itself upon 
her Sio|hjQ was not ]>\ her now sho was alone 4 , 
with her own mimon and ber ewn dread. 
iir(.\oc<abb wrong tliitmufit blot her life had been,"^ 
(oinmittod sho 1 id liought son ^w into the lives dt* 
others—into the lives tiiat were knif up with hers 
t} tuist and love The fooling of a few short weeks 
hid hmrwd her into sms hot nature had most 
i< coded fiom—breai h «f fnth and eniel selfishness 1 
hlio had lent the ties thaf lad given meaning tO 
duty, and hid made heiself *>0 outlawed soul, witli^ 
no guide b it tlie waj ward cnoie e of her own pasBiofi^ 
And whore would that lead hen*—wheie had it ledi^ 
her now? She had said she would rather die 
fall into that temptation. She felt it now —now 
the coiiboqueTices of such a fall Lad come before 
outward aot wap ct niplett d. There vras at least th ^4 
fniit fiom all her j< are of striving aftei the highoj^lf 
and best—that hoi soul, though betrayed, 
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'IpSasnar^, aonld never deliberalely consent to a 
elioioe of the lower. And a clioice of what? 0 


J6od—^not a choice r)f joy, but of confacioua cruelty 
and hardness: foi could she ever cease to see before 

I ' 

her Lucy and Phihp, with their murdered trust and 
hopes? Her life with Stephen could ha\’« no Ba( it‘d- 
ness: she must for ever sink and wander vaguely, 
! driven by unq^^ain impulse ; for she had let go the 
clue of life—^thalE duo which onc(‘ in the fai-off yeais 
her young need had clutched so strongly. She had 
renounced all delights then, before she knew them, 
before they had C(mi« witliin hei r<Mch. Thilip had 
been right when ho told her tliat she knew nothing 
of renunciation: she had thought it was quiet ecstasy; 
she saw it face to feoe now—th.^t sad patient lo\ mg 
strength which holds the clue t)f hte— and saw tliat 
the tlioms were for evoi pressing on its hiow. The 
yesterday, which could never be t evoked—if she 
^oould have changed it now for anv length of inward 
silent endurance, she would have bowed beneath 


that cross with a sense of rest. 


Daybreak came and the reddening eastern light, 
while her past lifo was giaspmg hci in this way, 
witli that tightening clutch which lornos in the last 
"boments of possible rescue. She could see Stephen 


SLOW lying on the deck still fast asleep, and with the 
j^ht of him there carnet a wave of anguish that 
%iuud its way in a long-suppresbcd sob. Tim worst 
'f>itteme8B of parting—the tliought that urged the 
ihaXjpest inward cry for help, was the pain it must 
^yo to him. But sui mounting everything was the 
toittror at her own possible failure, the dread lost her 




oonacienoe should be benuiubed ag^in, tixd tkot tiia, 
to energy till it was too late.—Too late! it ■was too ^ 
late already not to 1 ave caubed misery too late 
everything, peiliaps, but to rush away from the la6t$ 
act of hasi ness the tasting ot joys that were wruni^ 
(loui <.n>blisd hearts. 

The sun was using novv, and Maggie started 03 ^ 
with the bcnse that a day of resistan^was heginnin^''ti 
ft/i her. Her eyelashes were still vfet with tears, as, ^ 
with her shawl over hei head, she sat looking at tho"^!!! 
sluwl) lounding sun. bomoUiiug loused Stephen ^ 
toi, and, getting up from Ins hard bed, he came to 
Bit beside her. Tlit shaip iribtimt ol anxious love ' 
saw Boiiietliiug to gi\o him alaim in the very first 
gkiK e He had a hovenng dread of some lesistanoe 
1x1 Mafrg t f> natuie that he would be unable to oveip-* 
coinc Ht had tlic uneasy < oiisrioubness that he^ 
bad r>b))pd hd of perfect freedom yesterday there 
was too mu(h native honour in him for lum not to 
feel that, it liei will should moil, 1 is (ouduot would 
have bteii odious, am sUe would have, a light to 
Toproadi him 

But M iggie did net toel that right she was too 
lonsainib of iital weakness 111 herbtdf—too full of the 
tondeiiK bb ''hat with the foieseeu need for in- 
fiicni g a wounl. bht lot him take her hand when 
bo 1 Jime to Bit down beside her, and smiled at him— 
only with 1 it her a bad glance, she could say 
to pain liiui tin the moment of possible parting wejl 
noaier And so they diaiik their cup of coffee jf 
get bet and walked about the deck, and heard tho*^ 
captain's assuiance that tlioy should bo m at Mudjj^t 
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by five o*clftok, each with an inward burthen; but in 
it was an undefined fear, which he trusted to 
the coming hours to dissipate, in her it u as a defi 
* nite re8ol\e on which she was trying silently to 
^ tighten hei hold. Stephen was continually, through 
the morning, expressing his anxiety at* the fatigue 
and diBGomfoit she was suifermg, and alluded to 
Jandmg and t^ ^e change oi motion and repose she 
, would have m a (arriage, wanting to assure himself 
more completely by presupposing tliat everything 
would be as he had arranged it. For a long while 
Maggpe contented borself with assuring him that 
she had had a good night s rest, and that she didn't 
mmd about being on the \ cssel—it was not hko being 
on the open sea—it was only a I'^tle less pleasant 
than bemg m u boat on the Floss But a suppressed 
resolve will bttiay itself in the eyes, and Stephen 
became more and more uneasy as tlie day advanced, 
under the sense that Maggie had entiicly lost her 
pasBiveness He longed, but did not daie to speak 
of their mairiage—ut whtio they would go after it, 
and the steps lie would take to infoim his lather, 
imd the rest, of what had happened He longed to 
MSUre himself of a tacit assent from her. But each 
time he looked at hei, he gathered a stionger dread 
of fhe new, qniet sadness with which she met his 
Oyes. And they were more and more silent. 

K *<Here we are m sight o£ Mndport,” he said, at 
^ liMt. **Now, dearest,” he added, tnming towards 
%ith a look that was half beseeching, “ the worst 
* TdOi of your fatigue is over. On the land we can 

a 3 

^ Jjgjjggmand swiftness. In aiiotlier hour and a half we 



Bhall be in a rhaipe togelliti -and eeen^ 

rest to you after tin a.” 

Maggie felt it wap tirne to epoak it 'would only 
be unkind now to assent bv silent e. Rlio spoke m 
tVie k Aest tone, as he had done, but with distinct 
dot If If »n. * 

“Wo shall not bo together — we shall have 
]>ailed" ^ 

T 1 c blood rushed to Sleplu n’s fai e 
“ Wc shall not,” he sud. “Ill dn fijs' 

It w IS as ho had dieaded— tlieio w is a struggle 
couiing lint neither of tln^m daied to say another 
wold, till the hTit was let down, and they were 
takon to the landing jdace flere thue was a 
cluster of gizeis and passengers awaiting the do- 
part me of the steamboat to St Oggs. Maggio had 
a dim sense, when she hid hiiuhd, and Stephen 
was liurniTig lur along on hib aim, that someone 
had advaiicid towmdh her from tliat cluster as if 
ho w(ie coming to spf »k to her But she was 
him*d il(»ng and was indifltiint to everything 
but the coming trial. 

A porter guided them to the neaiest inn and 
posting bouse, and Stephen ,^ave tlie order for the 
chaise as the} jiassed through the ;^aid. Maggie 
titok no notice of this, and (mly said, “Ask ihcn| 
to show us into i room where we can sit down.** 
When they ontcl^d,l Maggie did not sit 
and Stephen, whoho face had i dffopoiato detenoii 
nation in it, was about to ling the boll, when^l^ 
said. 111 a inm voice— 

“ Tm not going we must pait here.** 




^ Maggie^ he said, turning round towards her, 
and speaking m the tones of a man who feels a 
tprocesB of torture begmnitig “ do you mean to kill 
flie? Whrtt is the use of it now? The while thmg 
V done,” 

“No, it is not done,” said Maggie ‘tToo much 
Is done—more than we can ever lemovo tin trace 
'<o£ But I wilV go no farther. Don t tr^ to prevail 
^tnth me again ^ couldii t (hoose > esterday ” 

What was he to do ? Ho dared not go near her— 
her anger might leap out, and make a new hamer. 
^He walked backwards and ioiwards m maddening 
perplexity 

“Maggie,” he said at last, pausmg before her, 
jSnd speaking in a tone ot iiiipl iTiug wietchednoss, 
•^‘havo some pity—hcai me—forgive nn. foi what I 
did yeetoidiy. I will obey you now — I will do 
nothing without -soiii full cuiisent. But dont blight 
our liAit foi ev 1 by a rash perversity that can 
tuiswcrno good pm pose to any one—that tan only 
create new e\ila Sit down, dearest, wait—tb^iik 
.what yon are going to do Don t treat me as if you 
^couldn^t tiuht ni( 

He had chosen the moat efhctive appeal, but 
^llaggie’s will was fixed uiibworv mgly on the com 
iltlg wrench, bhe had made ui> her mmd to suffer. 

“Wo must not wait,” Bhe said, m a low but dis- 
tipor voi(.e, “ we must part at once.” 

” **We carCt part, Maggie,” said Stephen, more 
Itbpetuously “ I can’t bear it What is the use 
cf ipflicting that miseiy on me? the blow—what- 



g^it may have been — has been shuck now 
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Will it help any one else that you should 
me mad?” 

“ I will not begin any future, even for you,* said 
Maggie, tremulously, “ with a deliberate consent to^|^ 
what ought not to have been. What 1 told you a;^ 
Jiasset 1 febl now: I would rather have died tha^S 
fall into this temptation. It would have been bettei' 4 l 
if we had parted for ever then. must 

now.” . m 

'‘Wo will not part,” Stephen burst oat, instino^.JI; 
tively placing his back against tbe door—forgetting ,4 
everything he had said a few moments before; 
will not endure it, Yon’ll make me desperate— 
shan’t know what I do.” 

Maggie trembled. Sho I'elt that the parting could 
not bo effected suddenly. Sho must rely on a slower.^ 
appeal to Stephen’s better self—sho must be pre- 4 ^ 
pared for a harder task tlian that of rushing away^J 
while resolution was fresh. She sat down. Stephen, 
watching her with that look of desperation whioh^f 
had come over him like a lurid light, approached'^'i 
slowly from the door, seated himself close besi^e/J 
her, and grasped her hand. Her heart beat like 
heart of a frightened bird ; but this direct oppositiop^ 
hel])ed her. She felt her determination growii]^,:'| 
stronger. ^J 

“ Remember whut you ftlt weeks ago,” she begocS 
with beseeching eamef^tness—“ remember what y 9 jk% 
botli felt—that we owed ourselves to others, anif;./? 
must conquer every inclination which could 
us false to that debt. We have failed to keep ouxi%- 
resolutions; but the wrong remains the sam^” / ' ^ 
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^ Ub, it^oes not remain the same,” eaid Stephen, -i; 

have proved that it was impossible to keep 
■•OUT resolutions. We have proved that tho feeling 
.which draws us towards each other is too strong 
to be overcome: that natural law surmounts eveiy 
rother; we can’t help what it clashes with." 

*‘tt is not so, Stephen—I’m quite sure that is 
>„wrong. I h.we tried to think it again and again; 
^*^^,but I seo, if we'judged in that way, there would be 
f a warrant for all treachery and cruelty—we should 
> justify breaking the most sacred ties that can ever 
be formed on earth. If the past is not to bind us, 
where can duty lie? We should have no law but 
the inclination of the moment.” 

f 

‘*But there are ties that can’t be kept by mere 
; resolution," said Stephen, starting up and walk- 
l ing about again. What is outward faithfulneRs ? 
Would they have tlianked us for anything so hollow 
as constancy without love ? ” 

Maggie did not answer immediately. She was 
undergoing an inward as well as an outward contest. 

I At last she said, with a passionate assertion of her 
conviction, as much against herself as against him— 
“That seems right—at first; but when I look 
K^toher, I’m sure it is not right Faithfulness and 
^constancy mean something else besides doing what 
easiest and pleasantegt to ourselves. They mean 
/{enouncing whatever is opposed to the reliance others 
^jtiave in us—whatever would cause misery to those 
l^llom the course of our lives has made dependent 
If we—if I had been better, nobler, those 
would have been so strongly present with 


h'i 





ictoe—I Blioiild have felt them pressing s* tny ’CMa^^ 
BO continaally, just as they do now in the xnoibeiil^^i 
when my conscience is awake—that the oppoei^l 
feeling would never have grown in me, as it hae'l 
done: it would have been quenched at once — 
should ha\e» prayed for help so earnestly—I shoul^ 
have rushed away as we rush from hideous danger*/! 
I feci no excuse for myself—none, ^liould nevCrJ 
have failed towards Lucy and Philip tis I have done, r 
if I had not been weak, selfish, and hard—able to^ 
think of their pain without a pain to myself that / 
would have destroyed all temptation. Oh, what is ^ 
Lucy feeling now? She believed in me—she loved’-' 
me—she so good to me. Think (>f her.” Z' 

Maggie’s voico was getting choked as she uttered'"; 
these last words. ’ 5 

, ft 

“I can't think of her," said Stephen, stamping’as^* 
if with pain. “I can think of nothing but you, 7 ‘ 
Maggie. You demand of a man what is impossible.f. 
1 felt that once; but I can't go back to it now.^ 
And where is the use of your thinking of it, excepft 
to torture mo? You can’t save them fi'ora 

* to*’ 

now ; YOU can only tear yourself from me, anq'l 
make my life worthless to me. And even if 
could go hade, and both fulfil our eugageraentiS-^!l 
if that were possible now—it would be hatefali;^ 
hoirible, to think of your »3ver being Philip's 
— of your ever being the wfe of a man ybtil 
didn't love. We have botli been rescued 
mistake.” 

A deep fl;uRh came over Maggie’s feoe, aiid 
couldn’t speak. Stephen saw this. He sat’ 
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•gam, Taking her liand in Mb, and looking at her 
^'Vrith passionate entreaty. 

“Maggie! Dearest! Tf \on loo mo, you are 
™xnmep Who can have so great a claim oi» jou as 
have? My life ib bound up in j^oui love. There 
nothmg in the patt that can annul tui right to 
each otlier: it is the flist time wo have either of us 
loved with our whole hoait and soul." 


Maggie was ?till silent lor a little while— looking 
«down. Stephen was m a flutter of new hope, he 
was gomg to triumph. Ilut she laisod her eyes 
^ and met Ms with a glanct that was filled w ith the 
f anguish of regret—not with yielding. 

« No—not with my whole hr art and soul, Stephen,” 
fihe said, with timid rcHolutiro “I htivo never 
* consented to it with luj whole miiid. There are 
memonoB, and afTections, and longingH <iftoi pt'fect 
goodutfis, thit have rucIi a stiong hold on mt , they 
would Tier ei quit me for long, tin} would come 
back ind be pn-iii to me—itpentancv' I tonldii't 

'live in pia^e if I put the bhadow of a wilhil sin 
^tween myself and God. I bare caused boirow 
,already — I know—I feel it; but I hart nevei 


"deliberately consentod to it I hare nerd said, 
^They sliall fauflei, that I miy have jo^ ' It has 
ffiever been my wjU to many you if }ou were to 
consent from the mumeiitary triumph of my 
JPeoling for you, you would not have my whole soul. 
^ !tf I could wake back again into the time befuro 
'^e#terday, I would choose to be true to my calmei 


ll^CticmSr 1^^^ without the joy of loie.” 

loosed her hand, and, rising impatient 
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ly, walked up and down the room in tin 
rage. 

“ Good God! ” he burst out, at last, “ what a^;. 
miserable tiling a woman’s love is to a man’s I I 
could commit crimes for you—and you can balance \ 
and choose fin lhat way. But you donH love me; '^ 
if you had a titlie of the feeling for me that I haveii 
for you, it would be impossible to yoi^ to think for 
a moment of sacrificing me. But Ct weighs noth¬ 
ing witli you that you are robbing me of my life’s'- 
happiness.'' 

Maggie pressed her fingers together almost con- - 
vulsively as she held them clasped on her lap. A] 
great terror was upon her, as if she were ever and" 
anon seeing where she slood by great flash es ofl 
ligliluing, and then again stretchod forth her hands", 
in the darkness. 

“ No—I don't sacrifice yon—1 couldn’t saciifioe' 
you.” she said, as swn as she could speak again;" 
“ but T can't believe in a good for you, that I feel—' 
that we both feel is a vrioug tow'ards others. We;' 
can’t choose happiness eitiier for ourselves or for ^ 
another: we can’t tell where that will lie. Wa;t 
can only choose whether we will indulge ourselvsa’"' 
in the present moment, or whether we will renounoe^% 
that, for the sake of obeying tlie divine voice within^ 
us—for the sake of leiug tme to all the motives fhat'l 
sanctify our lives. I know this belief is hard: 
has slipped away from ine again and again; but I i 
have felt, that if T let it go for ever, I should 
no light through the darkness of tliis life.” 

“ But, Maggie,” said Stephen, seating hiriiselF 

. . .'l 
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ftgam^^iB it possible you don^ see that wbat ^rj 
^^/-bappi^ed yesterday has altered the whole position 
things? What infiituation is it—what obstinate 
i^>pTepOBBession tiiat blinds you to that? It is too 
^ late to say wliat we might have done or what we 
fought to have done. Admitting thes very worst 
^^View of what has been done, it is a fact wo must 
on now-; our position is altered; the right 
f'course is no Idfciger what it was before. We must 
^i-iiccept our own actions and start afresh from tliem. 
Suppose we had been married yesterday ? It is 
nearly the same thing. The effect on others would 
-( not have been different. It would only have made 
this difference to ourselves,” Stephen added, bit- 
terly, *‘that you might have acknowledged then that 
your tie to me was stronger than to others." 

Again a deep flush cjame over Maggie/a face, and 
y she was silent. Stephen thought again that he was 
^beginning to prevail—he had never yet believed 
iJj'that he should noi prevail : there are possibilities 
i. xvhidh our minds shrink fioin loo completely for us 

'•V 

."■to fear them. 

.V ' “ Dearest," he said, in his deepest, tenderest tone, 
^aeaning towards her, and putting his arm round her, 
£'**you are mine now—the world believes it—duty 
Sittust spring out of that now: in a few lioiirs you 
r/tnll be legally mine, and those who had claims on 
Will submit—they will see that there was a force 

\ V jp-, i ^ ^ • J 

f^if^hich declared against their claims.” 

'Maggie’s eyes opened wide in one terrified look 
t face tliat was close to hers, and she started 







f “ Oh, I can’t do it," she said, in a voi^„fi3i^qS'^ 
agony; “Stephen—don’t ask me—don’t urg«,j|i^ 
I can't argue any longer—1 don’t know whal,.^ 
wise; but my heart will not let me do it* I ee o r i^ 
I feel their trouble now: it is as if it were brand^ 
on my mind, i have siifCorod, and had no one ^ 
pity mo; and now 1 have made others suffer, I!# 
would never leave me; it would embjtter your loy|^ 
to me. I do care for Philip—in a uifferent way: 
remember all we said to each other; I know hovi^ 
he thought of me as the one promise of his life^; 
He was given to me that I might make his lot lesdl 
hard ; and I luive forsaken him. And Lncy—sH©: 
has b(‘en deceived—she who trusted me more than, 
any one. I cannot man-y you: 1 cannot take ft; 
good for myself tliat has been wrung out of theufc 
miaory. It is not the force that ought to rule us^^ 
this that we feel for eacli other; it would rend ih©”' 
away from all that my past life has made dear an^ 
holy io me. 1 can’t set out on a fresh life, and, fc^| 
get that: I must go hack to it, and cling to it, 

1 shall feel as if there were nothing firm beneftt] 
my feet." 

‘‘ Good God, Maggie ! ’’ said Stephen, rising ,tS 
and grasping i'“r arm, “yon rave. How can Vom 
go back without marrying me? You don’t kn<i% 
what will be said, doarest? You see notliing/^^lf 
imlly is.” 

“ Yes, 1 do. But they will believe me. X 1 
confess everything. Lucy will believe me^)^ 
wdll forgive you, and—and—oh, some g0C>|i.^ 
come by clinging to the right. Dear, dear.^’ 






IffTifie —don’t drag me into deeper remorse. r^ 
^y whole flonl has never consented—it does not - 
^^sent now.” 

Stephen let go her arm, and sank back on his 
^Vair, half stunned by despairing rage. He was 
ifiiilent a few moments, not looking at her; while her 
|eyes were turned towards him yearningly, in alarm 
pt this sudden change. At last he said, still with< 
ppnt looking at I&er— 

f “ Go, then—leave me—don't torture me any longer 
can’t bear it.” 

J; Involuntarily she leancid towards him and put <nit 
v'her hand to touch his. But lie shrank from it as if 
sit had been burning iron, and said again— 

“ Leave me." 

Maggie was not oonscious of a decision as she 
^«tumed away from that gloomy averted face, and 
fjwalked out of the room: it was like an automatic 
Action that fulfils a forgotten intention. What came 

ffiter? A sense of stairs descended as if in a dream 

’ ' 

{Sr;-^of flagstones—of a chaise and horses standing— 
^,|^en a street, and a turning into another street 
here a stage-coach was standing, taking in pas- 
>hgem—and the darting thought that that coach 
take her away, perhaps towards home. But 
ffie.ppuld ask nothing yet; she only got into the 


^ j 
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xfHbme—where her mother and brother were— 

JfeK'.-’'';.'- ■ t j 

lilip — Lucy — the scene of her very cares and 
.^f '^was the haven towards which her mind 
l^dejj^the sanctuary where sacred relics lay — 
would be rescued from more falling 




ihtmgKt of Stephen was like a ; 
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'. bing pain, which yet, as such pains do, seemed 
urge all oilier thoughts into activity. But amou^'J 
her thoughts, what others would say and think o|,;l 
her conduct was hardly present. Love and deep^ 
pity and remorseful anguish left no room for that, ij' 
The coach was taking her to York—farther awa^* 
from home; but she did not learn that .until she wa^ 
set down in tlio old city at midni^it. It was hd' 
matter: she could sleep there, and start Home the ‘ 
next daj?. She liad her purse in hei- pocket, withV 
Jill her money in it—a bank-note and a sovereign; 
she had kept it in her pocket from forgetfulness, 
after going out to make purchases the day before • 
yesterday. J 

Did she lie down in the gloomy bedroom of tlxe^ 
old inn that night with lier will bent, unwaveringly.' 
oil the path of penitent sacrit'ce ^ The great ’ 
struggles of life are not so easy as that; the greats 
problems of life are not so clear. In the darkness^' 
of that, night she saw Stephen’s face turned towardifti^ 
her in passionate, roproacdiful misery; she lived' 
througli again all the tremulous delights of 1^ 
presence with her l.hat made existence an 
Uoating in a s+^enm of joy, instead of a quiet 
solved endurance and effort. The love she haol' 
renounced came back upoe. her with a cruel ch{ir%, 
she felt herself opening her arms to receive it oxx^ 
more ■, and tlien it seemed to slip away and fade, 
vanish, leaving only the dying sound of d' 






tlirilling voice that said, “ Gone—for ever gon^^ 
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THE FINAL RESCUE 




^CHAPTER I. 

THE mUltN 10 THE MILL 


^Abtwiew four and fi\e o’clock on tbe afternoon of 
iifjhe fifth day fiom that on v> Inch btepbeu and Maggie 
left SL Og^ s, Tom Tulluei staudiiig on the 
walk outIc the dd houee at I ritult. Milb 
uf was mdBtcr thcic now he had half fulhlled his 
jSsrtixer’s dying wish, and by ytors of steady self 
^OVermmnt and onergetio work he had brought 
hnbself near to the attainment of uioie than the old 
MBpectabdity which iiad been the pioud mhentance 
of the Dodsons and TnUivcrb 

Bat Tom’s face, as he stood m the hot still sun- 
'ehhxe of that summei aflcmoon liad no gladness, no 
^tnomph m it His inouth woie its bittprest expres 
A BtCSOi, his seyere blow its hardest and deepest fold, 
f M he drew down his hat* bother o\cr his eyes to 
them from the sun, and, thrusting his liands 
>nto his pockets, began to walk up and down 
^ ||TayeL No news of his sister had been heard 
Jakin had come back m the steamer from 
and put an end to all improbable supposi 
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' tions of an aoddont bn the water by sta&ng 
had seen her land from a veseel with Mr 
Gnest. Would tho next news be that sl»e waB/tej^ 
ried—or wliat ? Probably that she was not mariib^^ 
Tom's mind was set to the expectation of the wo^^ 
that could ‘happen—not death, but disgrace. * ? 5S| 

As ho was walking with his back towards tjy^ 
entrance gate, and his iace towards the rushing ini|^ 
stream, a tall dark-eyed figure, th/»fc we know wel]^ 
approached tho gate, and paused to Jook at him, witip 
a fast-beating heart. Her brother was the humfi^: 
being of whom sIio had been most afraid, from h^ 
childhood \ipwards: afund with that fear whiolii 
springs in us when w(' lov« one who is inexorablo^^ 
unbending, unmodifiable—with a mind that we cen; 
never mould ourselves upon, and yet that we caun^ 
endure to alienate fiom us. Tliat deei)-rooted fi^jpur: 
was shaking Maggie now; but her mind was va0 
swervingly beiit on returning to her brother, as titb*' 
natural refuge that had been given her. In lieit:' 
deep lmn)iUation under the retrospect of her 
weakness—in her anguish at tho injury she 
inflicted—she almost desired 1o endure the sevsiJ^ 
of Tom’s reproof, to submit in patient silence to tbas]! 
harsh disapproving judgment against which she ^f^i 
so often rebelled: it seemed no more than just]^^; 
her now—who was weafker than she was 7, 
craved that outward help to her better purpose 
would come from coTnpletc, submissive confessien^^ 
from being in the presence of those whose Iqol^ltKld*, 
words would be a reflection of her own conscience.''' 

Maggie had been kept on her bed at. Ydi& 


Bay 'witn treat prostrating headache which was likely'' ; 
follow on the terrible strain of the previous day 
night There was an expression of physical 
^^ain still about her brow and eyes, and her whole 
Appearance, with lu'r dress bo long unchanged, was 
^4rbrii' and distressed. She lifted the llLtch of the 
f^te and walked in—slowly. Tom did not hear the 
^ate; he was just then close upon the roaring darn : 
%ut he presently turned, and, lifting up his eyes, 
/tew the figure whose worn look and loneliness 
’iieemcd to him a confirmation of bis worst oonjec- 
'tures. He paused, tronjbliiig and white with disgust 
!.;and indignation. 

' Maggie pausiMl too—threci yards before him. She 
ffelt the hatred in his faco: felt it rushing through 
jjier fibres; but slie must Bf)oak. 

**Tom,” she began, faintly, “I arn eoine back to 

■g * 

'yon—1 am come back homo—for refuge—^to toll you 
"iVerything.” 

'*You will find no home with tuo,” he answered, 
fyrith tremulous rage. “ You have disgraced us all. 
-You have disgraced niv father's name. You have 
a curse to your best friends. You have been 
■&se—deceitful; no motives are strong enough to 


you. I wash my hands of you for ever. 
JYbjii don’t belong to mo." 

^ r^eir mother had come to the door now. She 
paralysed by the double shock of seeing Maggie 
Jieariug Tom’s words. 

'^sTom,” said Maggie, with more courage, “I am 
so guilty as yon believe me to be. I 
to give way to my feelings, I struggled 




.'against them. I was carried too iEar 

come back on Tuesday. I camo back as apon 

could." .. 

“1 can’t believe in you any more,” said 
gradually passing from the tremulouB excitemwat 
the first moment to cold inflexibility. “Yon 
been ctirrying on a clandestine relation with StepKe^ 
Guest—as you did before with another. He 
to see you at my aunt Moss’s*, ytm walked alQ^j|iS 
with Ijim in the lanos ; yon must have behaved a,g 
no Triodest girl would have done to her oousin’s lovjei^^ 
else that could never have happened. The peop|3 
at Luckreth saw yon pass—yon passed all the otb.e^ 
places ; yon know wdiat yon were doing. You hav<fe 
been using Pliilip Wakein as a screen to deceive^ 
Lucy—the kindest friend you ever had. Go axii^ 
see the return you have made lier: sho’s ill—^i;nal:^lB 
to spt^ak—my mother can’t go near her, lest 
should remind lier of you. ' -''JM 

Maggie w'as half sturmed—tf»o heavily press^P 
upon by her anguish even to discern any difiereiiifi^ 
between her actual guilt and lier brother’s acoi;];|i!f|^ 
tioiiB, still less to vindicate horsolf. /- 

“Tom,” she said, crushing her hands toget^^ 
under her cloo.k, in tin; effort to speak again,' 
ever I liave done, I repent it bitterly, I w^ti?#^ 
make amends. 1 will endure anything. I waiii^^^ 
be kept from doing wropg again.” . 

“Wlial will keep yon?” said Tom, with^pCjc^S 
bitterness. “ Not religion ; not your natural 
of gratitude and honour. And he—he would-.fleAe^^ 
to be shot, if it were not- But you are ten 



oattiQ *your onamotOT and yoat • 
. You struggled witli your feelings, you say. 
i'\i have had feelings to struggle with; but I 
J^quered them. I have had a harder life than you 
L httire had; but I have found comfort in doing my 
But I will sanction no such character as 
||jrotiTS: the world shall know that / feel tlio difference 
|l)etween right and wrong. If you are in want, I 
gpdU provide foj you—let my mother know. But 
|you, shall not oomo under my roof. It is enougli 
|Jlhat I liave to* bear tlie thought of your disgrace; 
f^the sight of yon is hateful to me.” 

I'jV' Slowly Maggie was turning away with despair in 
l.her heart. But the poor friglitened mother’s love 
•'.leaped out now, stronger than all dread. 

^ “My child 1 I’ll go with you. You’ve got a 
txiit,other.” 

Oh the sweet rest of tliat embrace to tin' heart- 
^^Stneken Maggie I More Ijelpfiil than all wisdom is 
^^one draught of simple human pity that will not 
-tfersake us. 

Tom turned and walked into the house. 
i^>**Come in, my child,” Mrs Tulliver whispcjred. 

let you stay and sleep in my bed. He won’t 
:ijis&y that if I ask him.” 

^ ' “ No, mother,” said Maggie, in a low tone, like a 
“ I will never go^in.” 

^!?^*Th©u wait for me outside, 
yon." 


his mother appeared with her bonnet on, 

#. • ^.r ' 

^^ came out to her in the passage, aud put money 






I'll get ready and 
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lie? 
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** My lioti^ is yoWs, mother, ‘^^yiif^ lie'itaiiT' 

4 You will come and let me know everything yoa 
:' want—^you will oome back to me.” 

Poor Mrs Tulliver took the money, too ftighteneL^f^t 
to say anything. The only thing clear to her Wa^ 
the mother’g instinct, that she would go with h4^ 
unhappy child. 

Maggie was waiting outside the gate; she too£^ 
Ijer mother's hand, and they walket], a little way ini 
silence. ' ^ 

“ Mother,” said Maggie, at last, “ we will go toip 
Luke’s cottage. Luke will take me in. He waSi,^ 
very good to me when I was a little girl.” 

He’s got no room for ua, my dear, now; hia® 

wife’s got so many children, I don’t know where 1 
... ' 

to gij, if it isn’t, to one o' your aunts ; and I hardly\s. 
dural,” said poor Mrs Tulliver, quit(‘. destitute 
mental resources iu this extremity. M 

Maggie was silent a little while, and then said— 
“Let us go to Bob Jakiii’s, mother; his wdfe wilf^^ 
have room for iis, if they have no other lodger.” V/I’S 
So they went on their way to St Ogg’s—^to thfl^S 
old house by the rivor-Ride. - 

Bob himself w'as at liomo, with a heaviness f 
heart w’hich resisted even the new joy and pride ojP'?4 
possessing a t wo months’ old baby, quite the liveli^;^ 
ol' its age that had over beep bom to prince or pack*;^ 
man. He would perhaps not so thoroughly hai^|| 
understood all the .dubiilasness of Maggie’s app'es^lf!^!* 
ance with Mr Stephen Guest on tlie quay at 
if he had not witnessed the ofifeot it produced 
Tom when he went to report it: and since theix,; 




,, *oh^instiatlbi§8''W’liioli in any case ^ve 4 diBasti^fl j 
^itiharaoter to her elopement, Lad passed beyond the- 
^^ore polite circleB of St Ogg’s, and had become 
y^batteT of common talk, accessible to the grooms and 
i^esnand-boys. So that when he opened the dwor and 
„^'l„'iiaw Maggie standing before liiin in he^ sorrow and 
^weariness, be bad no questions to ask, except one 
gVtich he dared only ask himself, where was Mr 
^■^Stephen Gnest^ Bob, for his part, hoped he might 
^'be in the wannest departniont of an asyhnn uiider- 
'fe‘'itood to exist tn the other world for gentlemen who 
likely to be in hillen circiniistances tliere. 

The lodgings were vacant, and both Mrs Jalcin 
M-the larger and Mrs Jakin tin' less were commanded 
P; to make all things comfovlable for “ the old Missis 
||’‘'iaid the young Miss” — alas that she was still 
'0'“ Miss ” ! The ingenious Bob was sorely perjilexed 
?|J;as to how this result could hnvo come al)Out—how 
Stephen Guest could have goncf away from lier, 
fSor could have let lior go away from him, when he 
[if'^Jiad the chance of keeping her with him. But he 
}>vWBS silent, jind would not allow his wufe to ask him 
question: would not present himself in the room, 
»0*l6Bt it should apT>ear like intrusion and a wish to 
’l.'pty; having the same chivahy towanls dark-eyed 
r Maggie, as in tlie da^^s when ho had bought her the 
fi Memorable present of boyks. 

after a day or two Mrs Tulliver was gone to 
Mill again for a few hours to.seo to Tom’s house- 
I^JbtqJd matters. Maggie had wished this: after the 
^^)firstLviolent outburst of feeling which came as soon 
yjiJjihD had no longer any active purpose to fulfil, she 
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V’Was less id need of her mother b nresenoe^ .Bh( 
^desired to be alone 'with her grio£ Bnt'^}ie. 

? beoti solitary only a little while in the old 
r room that looked on the river, when there oaine.^ii 
tap at the door, and turning round her sad face 
she said Qomo in,” she saw Bob enter with, th^ 
baby in his arms and Mumps at liis heels. 

“ We’ll go back, if it disturbs you, Miss,” said Bob«^ 

“ No,” said Maggie, in a low voife, wishing shj&l 
could smile. 

Bob, closing the door behind him, came and stoO$;‘ 
before her. . 

' 4 ^ 

“ Yon see, wo’ve got a little un, Miss, and 
wanted you to look at it, and take it in your arms^l 
if you’d b<^ so good. For we made free to name it^l 
after you, and it ’ud be b(Mter for your takin’ a bit 
notice on it.” 

Maggie could not speak, but she put out her aimiaj 
to receive the tiny baby, ^vhilo Mumps snuffed at 
an^xiously, to ascertain that this transference was. a]® 
right. Maggie’s heart, had swelled at this aotio]^^ 
and speech of Bob’s: she knew well enough thK|^ 
it was a w«iy he had chosen to show his sympawra 
and res])ect. 

“ Sit d(»wn, Bob,” she said ])rofic,ntlv, and he ,sat"^ 
down in silence*, finding his tongue unmanageable 
quite a new fasliion, refusing to say what he wahl^l 
it to say. 

“Bob,” she said/ aftel- a few moments, lookip 
doT^^Ll at the baby, and holding it anxiously, 
she feared it might slip from her mind an(t‘,^i^’;' 
fingers, “I have a favour to ask of vou.^ . 

^ ^ W I* •4nWfljR^V 
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"H 

jon Bpoak so, Miss,” said Bob, grasping 
the skin of Mumps's nock, “if tbeies anything I 
ciBii do for you, 1 should look upon it as a da^'s 
earnings.” 

“I ’aant you to go to Dr Komi’s and ask to j eak 
to him, and tril him that 1 am luiif and should 
be very grate (ul if he would come to me while 
my mother is away She will not ermo back till 
evenmg ’ s 

“Eh, Missp-I’d do it in a minute—it is but a 
step, but Dr Kenns wife lies do id—sin s to be 
buned tomorrow—ditd the d»> I comt from Mnd- 
port It’s all the more jnty hlie should h i died just 
now, if ^c)u want him I baldly like to go a-iiigb 
him } et ” 

“Oh no Poh ’ said Ma.^gie, “we niuht let it bo 
—^till after a few dl^s peihaps—when \ou he ir that 
he IS going about agim But leilups he im> bo 
going ‘ ut of town—to a diistance, she added, with 
a new sense of de sj e nde ne\ it thu ide i 

“Not he, Miss md Bob ‘ If /Znone go aw 
fle isn't one o them gr ntlofolks as go to ciy at 
watenn’ plaees when then wives die hr s got 
iitkmmat else to do He looks €ne an’ slnrp after 
the parish—he does He chnsttned the little un , 
an’ be was at me to know what I did of a Sunday, 
jUi I didn’t come to chuieh But I told him I was 
lipo' the travel thre parts o’ the Sundays — in* then 
I’m BO used to bein’ on my legs, i can’t sit so long on 
«||d—-‘an’ lore, sir,’ says I ’a packman can do wi’ a 
aiaaU ’lowanoe o’ church it tastes strong says I, 
no call to lay it on thick ’ Eh, Miss, how 
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7j^od the little un is wi’ you I It’s like as if 
;knowed you : it partly does, I’ll be bound—^like 
‘ birds know the mornin’.” 

Bob's tongue was now evidently loosed from ita’ 
unwonted bondage, and might even be in danger of 
doing more ^tork than was reqiiired of it. But the^ 
' subjects on which he longed to be informed were so' 
steep and difficult of approach, tliat. his tongue was 
likely to run on along tiie l<3vol rafchel than to carry* 
him on that unbeaten road. Ho felt, this, and was 
silent, again ff)r a littlo while, runiiiiating much on 
the possible forms in which he might put a question. 
At last lie said, iti a moi'o timid voice than usual— 

“Will yon give me loavo to ask you only one 
thing. Missy” 

Maggie was ratlier startled, Imt she answered^’ 
“Yes, Bob, if it is about myself—not about any one', 
else.” 

“ Well, Miss, it’s this: Do you owe anybody a< 
grudge?” 

“No, not any one,” aaid Maggie, looking up at 
/ him inquiringly. “Why?” 

“ Oh, loTB, Miss,” said Bob, pincliing Mumps’s 
neck harder than over, “ 1 wish you did—^an' !u(J 
tell me—I’d loathor liiin till T couldn’t see—I would 
— an’ the Justice might do what he liked to mo 
arter.” - , 

“Oh, Bob,” said Maggie, smiling faintly, “you’re 
^ a veiy good friend to me. But I shouldn’t likq 0 
pnnish any one, even if they’d done me wrong j 
done wrong myself too often.” 

This view of things was puzzling 
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tww more o'becurity than ever over what could pos-*" 
;^:Bjd)ly have happened between Stephen and Maggie. 
;'||Bn;t further questions would have been too intrusive,, 
feven if he could have framed them suitably, and he 


A I 

was obliged to carry baby away again to an expeot- 
ant mother. •' 

,'r»j' , 

“ Happen you'd like Mumps for company, Miss,” 
‘^he said when he had taken the baby again. “ He’s 
?jrare company-*Mumps is—he knows ivory thing, an’ 
'^^tuakes no bo^er about it. If I tell him, he'll lie 
y before you an’ watch you — as still—just as he 
;3 watches my j>ack. You’d better let mo leave him 
■ a bit; he’ll get fond on you. Lors, it's a tine thing 
^ to hev a diiinb bi’iite fond on you ; it'll stick to you, 
:an’ malte no jaw." 

*'YeB, do leave him jdease,” said Maggie. “I 
think I should like to have ]Muin])s for a friend." 

^ “Mumps, lie down there," said TJoh, pointing to 
a place in front of Maggie, “and niver do you stir 
tin you’re spoke to," 

i' Mumps lay down at once, and made no sign ot 
^ restlessueus when liiu mas ter left the room. 





CHAPTER II. ^ 

, ( 

8T (;GG S PASSES JUDGMENT. 


It was soon known throughout St Ogg*s that MiBB" 
Tulliver was come back: she had not, then, eloped 
in order to bo married to Mr Stephen Guest—at all 
events, Mr Stephen Guest had not married her-^ 
which came to tlie same thing, bo hir as her culpa- 

' I 

bility was concerned. We judge others according 
to results; how else ?—not knowing the process 
wliich results are arrived at. If Miss Tulliver, after 
a few months of well-chosen travel, had returned^ 
as Ml'S Stephen Guest—with a post-marital 
seauj and all the advantages possessed even by 
most unwelcome wife of an only sou, public opimO^^, 
which at St Ogg's, as elsewhere, always knew 
to think, would have judged in strict consisteup^ 
with those results. Public opinion, in these paB^I^ 
is always of the feminine gender—not the 
but the world's wife': and she would have seeiif'^i||^' 
two handsome young people — the gentlezo^M^ 
quite the first family in St Ogg's—haviuj^V'ft^^ 
themselves in a false position, had been 






wEiohr’ftb' say the least' of it, was highly 
|x]gu$cio^B, and productive of sad pain and disap- 
^omtment, especially to that sweet young thing, 
p^isB Deane. Mr Stephen Gnest had certainly not 
W'Aved well; but then, young men were liable to 
•ithose sudden infatuated attachments p and bad as 
ilt, might seem in Mrs Stephen Guest to admit the 
“TOintest advances from her cousin’s lover (indeed it 
been said# that she was actually engaged to 
iybung Waken^—old Wakem himself had mentioned 
|t), still she was very young—'‘and a deformed 
young man, you know!—and young Guest so very 
.ifesoinating; and, they say, ho positively worships 
ier (to be sure, that can’t last!) and he ran away 
with her in the boat quite against her will—and 
jWhat could she do ? She couldn’t come hack tlien: 
no one would have spoken to her; and how very 
well that maize-coloured satinetto becoiiies her com¬ 
plexion 1 It seems as if the folds in front were 
j'iquite come in ; several of her dresses are made so j 
.i_lthey say ho lliinks nothing too handsome to buy 
,ibr her. Poor Miss Deane! She is very pitiable; 
’but then, there was no positive engagement; and 
;lJie air at the coast will do her good. After all, if 
jyqiing Guest felt no nnue for }»er than that, it was 
for her not to marry him. What a wondorlul 
^li^age for a girl like Miss Tulliver—quite romau- 
^4 young Guest wiU put up for the borough 

next election. Nothing like commerce nowa- 
jJJ,\That young Wakem nearly went out of his 
jl-^he alw'ays was rather queer; but he's gone 
‘ to be out of the way—quite the best 
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%thing for a deformed young man. "Miss unit dd-. 

‘ clares she will never visit Mr and Mrs Stephen^; 
\ Guest—such nonsense! pretending to be better tbaa^» 
. otlier people. Society couldn’t be carried on if we|§: 
inquired into private conduct in that way — and.4 
Christianity*06118 us to tliink no evil—and my beliefS^ji 
is, that MiBS Unit had no cards sent her. ■ % 

Hut the results, we Imow, were not of a kind to 
wMTant tliia extenuation of the past. Maggie had' J 
returned without a trousseau^ without p, husband—in. r 
that degraded and outcast condition to which error ^ 
is well known to lead; and tho world's wife, with 'fT 
that fine instinct whieli is given her for the preser-'i^ 
vation of Society, saw at once that TMiss Tulliver's^^ 
conduct had been of the most aggravated km<L/,fe 
Could anything be more detestable? A girl so 
much indebted to her friends—whose mother aa^^' 
well as lierself had received B\> mmli kindness 
from the Deanes—to lay the design of winning a,-;, 
young man’s affections away from her own cousin^ C- 
who had behaved like a sister to her I Winning hia* 
affections? That was not the phrase for such a girL,^^ 


as Miss Tullivor: it would liavo been more coireot to',,| 
say tliat she had been jictuaiod by mere unwomanly 
boldnesB and unbridled passion. There was always 
something questionable about her. Tliat oonui^fi^ 
tion with young Wakem,' which, they said, hadj' 
been carried on for years, looked very ill—disgpfijr.^^ 
ing, in fact! But "with a girl of that dispoBitW.f'l 
—To the world's wife there had always been ^IMSbk v^ 
thing in 
instinct 

iWj.'if’i’is*' 


Miss TulUver's very physique that a refined' 
felt to be prophetic of harm. As for'|)bo£^; 





^.wise f A young man of five-and-twenty is not to be - 
|i;^o Severely judged in these cases—he is really very , 
at the mercy of a designing bold girl. And it 
^as clear that ho liad given way in spite of himself: 
■;>;JJie had shaken her off as soon as he covld; indeed, 
^iheir having pai-ted so soon looked very black in- 
l-vdeed—/jr her. To be siiro, he had written a letter, 
jjiiaying all the J^lame on himself, and telling the 
yatory in a romantic fashion so as to try and make 
?;Jber appear qiifto innocent: of course ho would do 
;;’'.that I But the refined instinct of the world's wife 




^^Was not to be deceived: providentially 1—else what 
Vould become of Society ? Why, her own biother 
vAad turned her from his door: lie had seen enough, 
v'-.you might bo sure, Ix^fore ho would do that. A 
;>\ttuly respectable young man — Mr Tom Tulliver: 

finite likely to rise in the world! His sister’s 

»* 

Jtflisgraoe was naturally a heavy blow to him. It was 
be hoped that she would go out of ilie neighbour- 
"hood—to America, or anywhere— ho as to purify the 
’ ^air of St Ogg’s from the taint of her presence, ex- 
;^.3br^mely dangerous to daughters tlierel Ko good 
jJ^qlald happen to her: it was only to be hoped she 
f^Wohld repent, and that God would have mercy on 
He had not the care of Society on His hands 
i-ri^|M ,the world's wife had. 

jfeqtilrod nearly a fortnight for fine Instinct to 
sb^fcflsiire itself of these inspirations; indeed, it was 
I'lfhole week before Stephen’s letter came, telling 
' lather the facts, and adding that he was gone 
to Holland—had drawn upon the agent at 

. Z 
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? Mudport lor money—was inoapabi© oi any respiu- 
tion at present. . ' '7 

Maggie, all this wliile, was too entirely filled witlt^^' 
a more agonising anxiety to spend any thought pn^||, 
the view that was being taken of her conduct by:,.J^' 

j 1 

the world ef St. Ogg’s; anxiety about Stephen-rr'^^l^i' 
Lucy—Philip—beat on her poor heart in a hard,,.'?! 
driving, ceasclcsH storm of mingled love, remoraej,j4 
and pity. If slio liad thought of rejection and 
justice at all, it would have seemed t^ her tliat they ^ 
had done their worst—that she could hardly feel^' 
any stroke from ihoin intolerable since the wordsH: 
she had heard from her brother’s lips. Across aIl>A 

t 

her anxiety for the loved and the injured, those-*,•I’ 
words shot again and again, like a homble pang’:§ 
that would have brought misery and dread even^i^ 
into a heaven of delights. The idea of ever recov-'^'* 
ering happiness never glimmered in Ijor mind for 
moment; it seemed as if every sensitive fibre in her,^', 
were loo entirely preoccupied by j)aiji over to vibratp > 
again to another iiifluenoe. Life stretched befort ? 
her as one act of penitence, and all she craved, as 
sho dwelt on her future lot, was something to guar^ ii 
antee her from more fiilling; her own weakness '^ 
haunted her bko a vision of hideous possibilities, r 
that made no peace conceivable except such as l^y;S 
in the sense of a sure refuge. ' ^/p 

But she was not without practical intentions: 
love of iiidopendence was too strong an inheritaimey 
and a habit for her not to remember that she ntKistJ 
get her breiad ] and wlnm other projects looked yagi;|^;;- 
she fell back on that of returning to her,, 





ing, and so getting enough to pay for her lodging 
' at Bob’s, She meant to persuade iier mother to 
>^;{Tetujrii, to tlio Mill by-and-by, and live witli Tom 
-|?Jagain; and somehow or other sho would maintain 
j^orself at St Ogg's. Dr Kenn would perhaps help 
l^her and advise her. Sho remembered "his parting 
^^^ords at the bazaar. She remembered the momen- 
tary feeling of reliance that had sprung in hoi- when 


was talking with her, and slm waited with yeam- 
mg expectation for tlie opportunity of confiding 
V eveiything to him. Her motlier called every day 
•rfat Mr Deane’s to learn liow Lucy was: the report 
' {was always sad—notliing had yet roused her from 
j;!,:;the feeble passivity which hud come <»u with tlie 
^-&st shock. Ihit of Philip, Mrs Tullivor had learned 
""{nothing: natumlly, no ono whom she met would 
’ Speak to her about what related to her daughter. 

at last she summoned courage to go and see 
Bister Glogg, who of course would know every tiling, 
and had been oven to see Tom at the Mill in Mrs 


- 'Tulliver’s absence, though ho had said notliing of 
.what bad passed on the occasion, 

wA.b soon as her mother was gone, Maggie put on 
bonnet. She had resolved on walking to the 
V;^Bectory and asking to see Dr Korin: ho was in 
.^iSeep grief—but the grief of another does not jar 
^{tLpon„.us in such oireymStanceB. It was the first 
Jltiine she had been beyond tl^ door since lior return; 
^'feevertheless her mind was so bent on the purjiose 
tier walk, that the unpleasantness of meeting 
^^^enple on the way, and being stared at, did not oc- 
But she had no sooner passod beyond 
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the narrower streets which she Imd'^to 
Bob’s dwelling, than she became aware of 
glances cast at her: and this oonsoiousneaS 
her hurry along nervously, afraid to look to 
or left. Presently, however, she came full on 
and Miss Tflmbull, old acquaintances of her femily^j 
they both looked at her strangely, and turned ' 

* K . 

little aside without speaking. All hard looks wei^| 
pain to Maggie, but her self-reproack was too strong^ 
for resentment: no wonder they wi^ not speak 
me, slio thought—they are very fond of Lucy, But^f 
now she knew that she was about to pass a group;f^ 
of goiitlemen, who were standing at the door of the^- 
billiard-rooms, and slie could not help seeing youngl^ 
Toriy stop out a litile with his glass at his ey^^ 
and bow to her with that air of nonckahmce whidh^ 
he might have bestowed on a friendly bar-maii®' 
Maggies pride was too intense for her not to feeFS 

* I ^ 

that sting, even in tlie midst of her sorrow; and 
tlie first time the thought took strong hold of lier7*i^ 
that she would hav(^ other obloquy cast on her be-:/^! 
sides that w'hich was fedt to be due to her breach of.'', 
faith towards Lucy. But she was at the Reptoij^.^i^ 
now; there, })orhap8, she would find something ©Ifie?’ 
than retril)utior Retribution may come from anj|r"i.t 
voice: the hardest, cruelost, most imbruted urdhfr^^ 
at the street-comer can inflict it: surely help I 
pity are rarer things—more ncedfiil for the rij ’ - 

to bestow. 

She was shown up at once, after being aimi 
into Dr Kenn’s study, where he sat amount 
books, for which ho had little appetite, Ign 
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oheek Bgainst the head of his youngest child, a girl 
of three. The child was sent away with the Ber\ ant, 
and when the door was clcNcd, I>i Ktnn baid, placing 
a chau for Maggie— 

was coming to see jou, Misa Tulinci; jou 
ha've anticipaied me ; I am gl ul you difl " 

^ Maggie looked at him with hti childlike dirGctnehs 
ft as she had done at Iho bariai, and said, “ I want to 
*11*^1:611 you e\er>tiling " But Ini t>e8 filled fast with 
teais as she siid it, and dl the jKiit uj) oxciiemont 
of her humiliating walk would ha^e its \ont bcfoio 
she could say more. 

“Bo toll mo c\ci\thing,” Dr Kuin sul, with 
quiet kindiiCBS in his gun i'm\oue “Ihmkof 
me as one to whom a long tx|n.»Mnco has liccii 
granted, which maj t ibU him to lu Iji you." 

In rathej Imiken sentences, and with some effort 
at first, but soon with tin gnatcr ca*o that cs-me 
from a seuso of rdnf in tho ccmfidcico, M iggio 
told Iho biief stoiy of a stiugglo thil must be 
the beginning of a Irnig soriow. Only the diy 
before, Dr Kenn bad iMcn made acquainted with 
the contents of Stt])lKn’b letter, and he had be- 
liered them at ouco, witliout tiu eontirmation of 
Maggie's statement. That involmituj plaint of 
heorS) “O/c, I musf ffo/' had remamed with him as 
tha sign that she 'v^aB*uudeigoing some inward 
Conflict. ^ 

Haggle dwelt the loiigcbt on* tlie feeling which 
had made her oome back to hei mother and brother, 

I which made her cling to all the memories of the 
.When she had ended, Br Kenn was silent for 
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some minuteH tlieie was a difficulty on his mind 
He rose, and wilkod up and down the hewth with 
hiB hands bflnud him At last he seated himself 
again, and said looking it Maggie— 

Youi pioni] tin *■ to go to "youi ucaiest fnends— 
to remain ?luib ill the lies of joui life livvo been 
finned—is a tine prompting, to which the Church 
in its oiigiiiul constitution and Jihciplme lesponds—* 
opening its 'll ms to the j cnitcnt—watching over its 
children to the list n \or abindoiiing them until 
they lie hopelessly icpi bate And the Church 
ought to represent the feeling of th community, 
80 that e>vei\ ] ansh bh nl 1 be a fimdv kmt together 
hy Chnsliiii bi tlurhc 1 under a bpiiitual father. 
But the idois of diseiplm anldinstiau fraternity 
aie entirely nlived — they can laidly bo said to 
cvist in the lublic mind tliev hnelly suivive ex¬ 
cept in the pntial, contridiotcry ftim they have 
tiken m the iiiirow e imuiumties of schismatics { 
and if 1 were ne t suppoited I > the, him faith that 
the fhuich must ultmiafcly lecover the full force 
of Uiat conslitutii n whith is ilene fitted to human 
needs, I should eften lose he iit it obseivmg the 
want of fellowship aul seii-^^ eif mutual responBi- 
bility'among own flock At present everythmg 
seems tending tcwords tho relixotion of ties—to¬ 
wards the subslitution wayward cheice for the 
adherence to obligation^ winch has its roots m the 
past Your conbclcnco and your heait have giren 
y ou true light on this point, MiSS Tulhver; and I 
have said all this that y ou may know what my wieh 
about you—what my advice to you—would t)e, if 





th^y spmig from my own feeling and opinion uir-i,’ 
modified by counteracting circnmatanoes.'* 

■;i , Dr Kenn paused a little while. There was an 
entire absence of effusive benevolence in hie manner; 
there was something almost cold in the gravity of 
./his look and voice. If Maggie had not known that 
^his benevolence was persevering in proportion to its 
” reserve, she might have been chilled and frightened. 
rAs it was, she Jlistoned expectantly, quite sure that 
rthere would be some effective help in his words. 
vHe went on.' 


“ Your inexperience of the world, Mias Tnlliver, 
prevents you from anticipating fully the very unjust 
conceptions that will probably be f^irmed concerning 
ii'yonr conduct—conceptions wliich will have a bane- 
; fill effect, oven in spite of known evidence to dis* 
'. prove them.” 

' “Oh, I do—I begin to see," said Maggie, unable 
‘ to repress this utteranco of her recent pain. “ I 
•; know I shall be insulted: I shall ho thought worse 
than I fim.”' 


'■ “You perhaps do not yet know,” said Dr Kenn, 
;-with a touch of more personal pity, “that a letter 
i", is come which ought to satisfy every one who has 
; known anything of you, that you chose the steep 
. and difficult path of a return to the right, at the 
moment when that retuj^i was most of all difficult.” 


S' ^Oh—where is ho?” said poor Maggie, with 
flush and tremor that *no presence could have 
l^dered. 


; “ He is gone abroad; he hafe written of all that 
to his father, He has vindicated you to the 





‘utmost', and I hope the commimioation of'-that 
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letter to your'cousin will have a beneficial effect, 

■■■ on her.” ; "‘U’: 

Dr Kenn waited for her to get calm again 
■ he went <m. 


“ That letter, as I said, ought to sll^B(^e to pret^ent^^ 
' false iiiij)ressions concerning you. But I am bound:.M 
to toll you, Miss Tulliver, that not only the experi-| 
ence of my w'liole life, but my observiition within -th^ 


last three days, makes me fear that Jhere is hardly| 
any ovidcnce which will save you from the painful; 
effect of false imputations. The persons who are,' 
the most incapable <'f a conscienlious struggle Buphv 
as yours, are procis(?ly those who wdll„be likely tO', 
shrink from you; because they mil not believe in'? 
your struggle. 1 fear your life lie.re will l)e attend^; 
not only with much pain, but wdtli many obstruot; 
tions. For this reason—and for this only—I ask: 
you to consider whether it will not perhai.>s be bettw' 
for you to take a situation at a distance, according 
to your former intention. I will exert myself at 
once to obtain one for yrtu.” 

“ Oh, if I could but stop here ! ” said Maggie. 
have no heart to begin a strange life again. I shoTfid. 
have no stay. ^ should feel like a lonely wanderer 
—cut off from the past. 1 have written to the ladj- 
who offered me a situation*to. excuse myself. 

^ s'- 

remained here, I could perhaps atone in sorno.^^^^y- 
! to Lucy—to others I could convince them that 
: Sony. And," she added, with some of the old 
. fire flashing out, “ I will not go away because, 
say false things of me. They 

r 
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libeiiQu If I mTist go away at last, because—^because ^ 
otihers wish it, I will not go now.” 

“Well,” said Dr Kenn, after some consideration, ' 
you determine on that, Miss Tulliver, you may 






|.rely on all the influence my position gives me. 1 
; am bound to aid and countenance yoft by the very 
y^uties of my office as a parish priest. I will add, 
?that personally I have a deep interest in your peace 
mind and welfare.” 

K “ The only thing I want is some occupation that 
will enable me to get my bread and bo independent,” 
5 said Maggie. “ I shall not want much. I can go 
on lodging where I am,” 

L. “I must tliink over tho subject maturely,” said 
■;Dr Kenn, “ and in a few days I shall be better able 
■;to ascertain tlio genej rl feeling. I shall come to see 
j^^you : I shall bear you constantly in mind.” 

When Maggie had left him, Dr Kenn stood rurain- 
;;ating with his hands behind him, and his eyes fixed^ 
’ on tho carpet, under a })aiiiful sf-nse of doubt and 
difficulty. The lone of Stejihcn’s letter, which he 
^had read, and the actual relations of all the persons 
oonoemed, forced upon him powerfully the idea of 
' an ultimate marriage bet ween Stephen and Maggie 
|u9..the least evil; and tho impossibility of their 
,^ pr0ximity in St Ogg’s on any other supposition, 
g^tjl after years of separation, threw an insurmount- 
' al|iu prospective difficulty^ over Maggie’s stay there, 
r On the other hand, he entered with aU the compre- 
bfension of a man who had known spiritual conflict, 
\aa]t^J[.^od through years of devoted service to his 
, into that state of Maggie’s heart and 







'cbuBcience whicli made the coiiBeht tb'lhe itiaiiiiage 
a desecration to her. her conscience must not he, 
tampered with : the principle on which she ha^^ 
acted was a safer guide than any balancing of caD-%^' 
sequences. His experience told him that mterven^,^^ 
tion was too- dubious a responsibility to be lighijfy jf 
incurred : the possible issue either of an endeaTounS 
to restoj'e the former relations wth Taicy and Philip,^’^^ 
or of counselling Bubmission to tliis^ irruption of 
new feeling, w^as hidden in a dai’kncs.^ all the more^:ji' 
impenetrablo because each immediate step waBj^*!^ 
clogged w'ith evil. 

The great probl(*m of the shifting relation bolween J 
passion and duly is clear to no man who is capable- 
of apprehending it: the question wliether the moment ■5- 
has come in wtiicli a man lias fallen below tbe possi-*^s 
bility ol a reTiuiK^iation that will carry any efficacy, ; 
and must accept the sw'ay of a passion against whiohf , . 
he had struggled as a trespass, is one for which we - ‘ 
have no master-key tliat will fit all cases. The '■ 
casuists have become a byword of reproach; but 
tlieir perverted spirit of minute discTiniination was is 
tlie shadow of a truth to which eyes and hearts are f- 
too often fatally soah'd—the tnith, that moral judg- 
inents must remain false and hollow, unless they arq,., i 
checked and enlightened by a perpetual reference to j' 
the special circumstances that mai'k the individxudH'^^ 

lot. ‘ ■ 

* . 

All people of brokd, strong sense have an ihBlanC:}>f; 
tive repugnance to the men of maxims; becauBe"^v 
such people early discern that tlie mysterious,com* 
plexity of our life is not to be embraced by niaxhus/^ 'v 
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ana that to Isioe onrBelves up in formulas of that soit r" 
is to repress all the divine promptings and iDspirao.;> 
.^ons that spring fi’om growing insight and sym- - ': 
Jpathy. And the man of maxims is the popular , 
^representative of the minds that are guided in their 
moral judgment solely by general rales, tliinking 
that these will load them to justice by a ready-made 


patent method, witliout the trouble of exerting 
•'patience, discrimination, impartiality—without any 
care to assure themselves whether they have the 
insight that ^comes from a hardly-earned estimate 
'of temptation, or from a life vivid and intense 
enough to havo created a wide follow-feoling with 
aU tliat is human. 



CHAPTER TIL . 

I 

SHOWING THAT OLD ACQUAINTANCES ARE CAPABLE J 
OF SUUl’KISING US. - 

t, , 

' f 

When Maggio was at homo again, her mother' 
brought lu'.r news of an unexpocted line of conduct , 
in aunt Glegg. As long as Maggie bad not beeiii 
heard of, Mrs Glegg had lialf closed her shutteraj 
and drawn down her blinds: she felt assured that' 
Maggie was drowned : that was far more probable 
than that bor niece and legatee should have dpne ' 
anytliing to wound tho family honour in tlie tehder- 
est point. W'lien at last slie learned from Tom that- 
Maggie had come homo, and gathered from hiin''' 
what was her explanation her absence, she btUBi 
forth in severe reproof of Tom for admitting ttuel ^ 
worst of his sister until he was compelled. If you,, 
were not to stand by your kin ” as long as ,th^,J^ 
was a sirred of hon rur attributable to them, ,'pt^y / 
■ what were you to ‘stand by ? Lightly to' 
conduct in one of your own family that would, ; 
you to alter your will, had never been 
the Dodsons: and though Mrs Glegg bad.;.l4l£^i 



lli future at a time when bthei’? 

were perhaps less clear-sighted, yet fair-play ;; 
-^^as a jewel, and it was not for her own fiiends to ' ,\ 
;^;ielp to rob the girl of her fair fame, and to cast 
^i^lLer out from family shelter to the scorn of the outer 
l^'^orld, until she had become Tmequiv(»ally a family ' 
j^^disgraoe. The circumstanoea wero unprecedented 
'Vjj^in Mrs Glegg’s experience — nothing of that kind 
g^d happenoi^ among the Dodsons before; but it 
j': was a case in which her hereditary rectitude and 
Impersonal str^ngUi of clumuter found a coiiunon 
channel along with her fundamental ideas of clan- 
mi'ship, as they did in her lifelong regard to ecpiity 
‘ in money matters. She quarrelled witli Mr Glegg, 


?: 


vj. whoso kindness, flowing entirely into compassion for 
I^Lucy, made him as hard in Lis judgment of iMaggie 
^>as Mr Deane himself was; and, fuming against her 
;,j'flister TuUiver because she did not at once come to 
{'.her for advice and help, sliut herself up in her own 
'"^room wdth Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ Rest * fi-oni morning till 
night, denying herself to all visitors, till Mr Cirlogg 
.brought from Mr Deane the news of Stephen’s letter. 

' Then Mrs Glegg felt that she had adequate figlitiug- 
if'ground—tlum she laid aside Baxter, and was ready 
yio meet all comers. Wl-jile Mrs Pullet could do 
{^nothing hut eliake her head and cry, and wish that 
Cousin Abbot had died,ior au\’ number of funerals 

v'T . ' 1 ' 

h0 happened rather than this, which had never 
{‘rhappened before, so that tfiere Was no knowing how 
tor act, and Mrs Pullet could never enter St Ogg’s 
because acquaintances knew of it all,— 
r .iSfeft , Glegg only hoped that Mrs Wooll, or any on© 
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' else, would come to her with their felse tal0s about 
^her own niece, and she would know what to say to - 
/that ill-advised person I . v, 

Again elie had a scene of remonstranoe with Tom, ^V 
all tho more sevoro in proportion to the greater 
strength of her prestjiit position. But Tom, like:.;- 
other immovable things, seemed only the moro*;^^^ 
rigidly fixed under that attempt to shake him. 
Poor Tom ! he judged by what he had been able to 
see; and the judgmejit was painful enough to him¬ 
self. He tliouglit he liad the demonstration of facts ’'/> 
observed through years by liis own eyes which gave / 
no warning of their imperfection, that Maggie’s 
nature was utterly uiitrustworlliy, and too strongly V 
marked with evil tendencies to bo safely treated ■' 
with leniency : ho would act on that demonstration ‘Z 
at any cost; but the thought of it made his days',> 
bitter to him. Tom, like every one of us, was im- 
prisoned within the limits of liis own nature, and '■ 
his education liad simply glided over him, leaving 
a slight dejjosit of polish: if you are inclined to be 
severe on his severity, remember that the respon- ' 
sibility of tolerance lies w'ith those who have the 
wider vision. There had arisen in Tom a repulsion: 
towards Mag^gio that derived ils very intensity n*ojn 
their early cliildisli love in tho time when they had , 
clasped tiny fingers together, and their later sense . 
of nearness in a ermmon duty and a common sor- 
row: the sight of her, as he had told her, was hate-^ 
fill to him. In tliis branch of the Dodson femily,' 
aunt Glegg found a stronger nature than her, osm,.":; 
— a nature in which &mily feeling had Ios^,the '7 
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chaikcter pf clanship by taking on a doubly deep ' 
dye of personal pride. Mrs Glegg allowed that 
' Maggie ought to be punished — she was not a 

* I 

. woman to deny that—she knew what conduct was ^ 


,^but punished in proportion to the inisdoeds proved 
against her, not to those which were cast upon her 
, by people outside her own family, who might wish 
to show that their own kin wore better. 

I 

■'./ “Your aunt/ 7 Iegg scolded me so as niver was, 
my dear,” said poor Mrs Tulliver, wlicn she came 
■ ?' back to Maggie, “ as 1 didn’t go to her btifore—she 
. said it wasn’t for her to come to me first. But she 


spoke like a sister, too: having she (illays was, and 
; hard to please—oh dear 1—but she’s said the kindest 
'' word as has ever been spoke by you yet, my cbild. 

■ For flhe says, for all she’s boon so sot again’ having 
, one extry in the house, and making extry spoons 

’ and things, and putting her about in lu r ways, you 
. shall have a sliellcr in lier liouse, if you’ll go to her 
dutiful, and she’ll uphold you against folks as say 
harm of you when they’ve no call. And I told her 
I thought, you couldn’t bear to see anybody but mo, 
you W'ere so btiat down with trouble; but she said, 

■ fl won’t throw ill words at Jier—there’s them out 
o’ th’ fiimily 'ull he leady enough to do that. But 

'. Fll give her good advice ; an’ she must be humble,* 
/'it’s wonderful 0 ’ Jane: for I’m sure she used to 

I t * 

' throw everything 1 did wrong at me—if it was the 
. Vraisin-wins as turned out had, or the jiics too hot— 
or wh^tiver it was.” 

“,QJh, motlier,” said iioor Maggie, shrinking frem 


the thought of all the contact her bruised mind 

% If ^ k(* ^ ‘ - I 
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t would littVe to beor/ *^t‘ell bor I’m vei^’gmteM~I*Il 
.' go to 666 her as soon as I can; but I oau’t see any 
i one just yet, except I)r Kenn. Tve been to him— .. 

he will advise me, and help me to get some occupa- . 

. tion. I can’t live with any one, or be dependent on 
them, toll avnt Glegg; I must get my own bread.*' 
But did you hoar nothing of Pliilij)—Philip Wakem?.*'^. 
Have 3 ^ou never seen any one that lias mentioned’^.'l' 
him?” . 


“ No, iny dear: but I’ve boon to Luevy’s, and I saw 
your undo, and he says they got htjr to listen to i, 
the letter, and she took notice o’ Miss Guest, and 
asked questions, and the doctor thinks she’s on the - 
turn to be belter. What a world this is—what, 
trouble, oh dear! The law was the first beginning, * 
and it’s gone from had to worse, all of a sudden, just' 


when the luck seemed on the turn.” This was thei '. 

( 

first laiiieiitation that Mrs Tiilliver had let slip to - 
Maggie, but old habit had hecui revived by the inter- - ' 
view with sister Glegg. 

“ My ])Oor, jioor motlier 1 ” Maggie burst out, ' 
cut 1o the hcjirt with pity and compunction, and 
throwing her arms round her mother's neck, “I,' 
w'as always naughty and trouhlosome to you. And 
now you might liave been happy if it hadn’t been 
for me.” 

“Eh, my dear/’ said Mrs*Tulliver, leaning towards f.. 
tlie warm young cheek; “ I must put up wi’ 
children—I shall nV)ver 'have no more; and if tfiey i,,. 
bring me bad lu(;k, 1 must be fond on it—^tbeii^'s , ^ 
nothing else much* to be fond on, for my fmHiW 
went long ago. And you'd got to be '■ 
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once 5 I can’t think how it's turned out the wrong 
way 80! ” 

Still two or three more days passed, and Maggie 
heard nothing of Philips anxiety about him 'W'as 
becoming her predomiuaiit trouble, and she sum¬ 
moned courage at last to inquire about liim of Dr 
"Kenn, on his next visit to her. Ho did not even 
know if Philip was at home, Tlio elder Wakem was 
made moody b;^an accumulation of annoyance : the 
^sappointnicnt in this young Jeisome, to whom, 
.apparently, he Was a good deal attached, had been 
followed close by tbe catastioplie to liis son's hopes 
after he bad done violence to bis own strong feel¬ 
ing by conceding to tbcin, and had incauliouBly 
.mentioned this concession in St Ogg’s,—and he was 
almost fierce in his brusqneiKiss when any one asked 
him a question about his son. iiai Pliilip ermid 
. hardly liave boon ill, or it would havo been kiiowm 
tlirough the calling in of the mcdicul man; it w'as 
probable that ho was gone out of the town for a 
little while. Maggie sickened \nider this suspense, 
and her imagination began to live more and more 
persistently in what Philip was enduring. What 
did he believe about her? 

. At last Bob brought her a letter, without a post- 
mark, directed in a hand which she knew familiarly 
; ;m the letters of her own name—a hand in which her 
name had been wiitten^ong ago, in a pocket Shake¬ 
speare which she possessed. Her mother was in the 
' EOOSd, and Maggie, in violent agitation, hm-ried up- 
' stairs that she might read the hotter in solitude. She 
" iead it with a throbbing brow. 


• 2 A 
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** MbtHtcTTf —beln^ve in you—I know you toover 
meant to deceive me—I know 50U tiled to keep 
fiskitli to me, and to all. I believed line before I had 
any other o\ uUno© oi it II1 in your own nature The 
night alter 1 hut parted from you I suffered tor- 
mentb I h id seen whai convinced me tliat you 
woie not hto, tha*’ thoie in another whose pro¬ 
fit nee hid a jjower ovtr yon whidi mine never pen 
sesbod , but tlirou^rh all the BUgg^Htions — almost 
murdcious su^^gobticns — of rage and lealousy, my 
mind made its w ly to b( liei e 111 } oVii tiuthfolness* 
I waH surt thit >«ni mt mt to ch ive to me, as you 
had said, that voa lud rtjCdcd him that you 
stiug^l d to itnoniKL liim, toi Ln< v s sake and for 
mine. But T ciuld s( ( m issue thili^asnot fatJll 
for yiM, and that die ad shut out the very thought 
of lebignitiui 1 foipsivv that ho would not re¬ 
linquish V oil and 1 bt In v i d tin n, as I beUeve now, 
tint the Htriiif, itti tition whnh drew >ou together 
piocctdcd oiilv horn oin bide of >ouj (haixtters, and 
beloiit,( (1 to tint partial divided action of our nature 
which ui il ^ s lialf tlie1ii.^id^ oi the hum<iu lot. I 
hive it It th( vibiition of cholds in voiii niture that 
I have ooutiimilly f It tin. wint of in his. But per* 
hipB I am wrong, pc 1 haps I feel about you as the 
artibt does about the scene ov ei which hib soul baa 
blooded with 1 >ve ho woaild tremble to see it con* 
iided to tithoi h 11 ds he would nt 11 r beOlieve that 
it could boai tor another all the meaning and the 
beauty it beiib foi him. v 

“ I dared not trust m'^ self to sc e you that monuug, 
T was filled with boliisli passion, 1 was shattered by 
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«idg)it or condoioaB delirium. I told you long; ago 
that I had nevei been reeigned even to the mediomity 
of my poweiB: how oould I be lesignod to the loss 
of the one thmg which had ever come to me on 
earth, with the promise of such deep joy ah ^ould 
give a new and bltesed meaumg to the loif going 
pain—the piomise of another self that would lilt my 
aching afloction into the divmo xaptuie of an o\ei> 
s^rmgmg, evei^aiiBiied want? 

“Bnt tho miteriea of that night had prepared me 
for what cdDio*before tho next. It was no RmjinBe 
to me. T waB certain that he had pi ei ailed on you 
to Bacnfice everything to him, and 1 uaited with 
equal certainty to heir of jour niimage. 1 meas¬ 
ured youi lovo and his hv my own. But 1 was 
wrong, Maggie. Tlieio ih fioinctliing blionger in 
you than your lovo foi him. 

“I wiU not tell you what I went tluough in that 
intenal. But oven m its utmost agony—even in 
those teinble thioos tint lo\e must snfler before it 
can he disembodied of selfish desire—my lo\e for 
you sufficed to witlihold me fiom suicide, without the 
aid of any other motive. In the midst of my egoism, 
I yet could not bear to ronio like a death-shadow 
across the feast of your ]oy. I could not bear to 
^rsake tho world m which you still lived and might 
need me; it was poit oh the faith I had vowed to 
you—-to wait and en&re. Maggie, that is a proof 
<rf what I wiito now to aHsurfi you of—that no 
anguish 1 have had to beat on your account has 
« been too heavy a puce to pay for the new life into 
^ which 1 have entered in loving yon. I want you to 
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' put aside all grief because of the grief yon bavo 
caused me. I was nurtured in the sense of privation; 
I never expected happiness; and in knowing you, in 
loving you, I have had, and still have, what recon¬ 
ciles me to life. You have been to my affections, 
what light, what colour is to my eyes—what music 
is to the inward oar j you have raised a dim unrest, 
into a vivid coriBciousness. The new life I have_ 
found in wiring for your joy and sorrow more than 
for what is directly rny own, has transformed the 
spirit of rebellious murmuring into lliat willing en¬ 
durance which is the birth of strong sympathy. I 
think notliing but such complete and intenso love 
could have initiated me into that enlarged life which 
grows and grows by appropriating the life of others; 
for before, I was always dragged bacilc from it by 
ever-present pahifiilKeir-roiisciousnoss. I even thiuTr 
sometimes that this gift of transferred life which has 
come to me in loving you, may be a new power to 


me. 

“Then—dear one—in spite of all, you have been 
the blessing of my life. I^et no self-reproach weigh 
on you because of mo. It is I wlio should rather 
repTOacli myself for having urged my feelings upon 
you, and hurried you into words tliat you have felt 
as fetters. You meant to be true to those w^ords; 
you have been ti ao. I can measure your saorifioe by ; 
what I have known in only one half-hour of your ; 
presenee with me, wlien ‘I dreamed that you might' , 
love mo best. But, Maggie, I have no just claim cn 
you for more tJian a'lTectionate remembrance. 

“For some time 1 liave shrunk ftom writing to ' 
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you,'because I have shrunk even from the appearance 
of wishing to tlinist myself before you, and so repeat- 
ing my original errer. But you will not misconslrTie 
me, I know that wo must keep apart for a long 
' while; cruel tongues would force us ajart, if noth¬ 
ing else did. But 1 shall not go away. The place 
where you are is the one whore my mind must live, 
wherever 1 might travel. And remember tliat I am 
• unchangeably ;^urs: yours—not with selfish wishes, 

" but with a devotion that excludes such wishes. 

“God comfort you, — my loving, large-souled 
Maggie, If every one edso lias misconceived you, 
remember that you have never been doubted by him 
whose heart recognised yon ten years ago. 

“ I)o not believe any one wlio says I am ill, becanso 
I am not seen out of doors. I inive only had nervous 
, headaches—no w^orse than I have sonietiines had 
them before. But tlio ovprj[)owermg iieat inclines 
/me to be perfectly quiescent in the daytime. lam 
strong enougli to obey any word which shall toll me 
that I can serve you by word or deed. 

“ Yours to the last, 

“ PllILIl* Wakkm.” 




As Maggie knelt by the bed sobbing, with that 
' letter pressed under lier, li<<r fi'elings again and again 
gathered themselves in a whispered cry, always in 
. the same words: • 

‘*0 God, is tliere any liajipiiiess in love that 
' cx)fild make me forget their pal];}?'’ 



CnAlTER IV. , 


MAGGIE AND LUCY. 


By tlif. <ind of the week Dr Kenn had made up hia 
mind that, there was OTily oiks way in which ho coul<| 
secure to Maggie a suitable Jiving at St Ogg'sl," ' 
Even with his twenty years’ experience as a parii^. >, 
priest, lie was agliast at Uie obstinate continuance 
of imputations against, li* r in the faco of eTidence* '. 
Hithei*to lie had been rather more adored and . 
pealed to than was quite agreeable to him ; but how," 
in attempting to open the ears of women to reason^ ■ 
and their consciences to justice, on bcdialf of Maggie' ^, 
TuUiver, he suddenly found himself as powerless W 
he w'as aware he would have be<3U if he had attempted 
to influence tlie shape of bonnets. Dr Eenn Oould ■'/' 
not be contradicted: ho was listened to in silence iX 
but when he left the room, a comparison of op^ioxw.-.;, 
among his hearers yrielded ranch the same, result 
before. Miss TuUiver had undeniably acted in A 
blaraable manner j ^ven Dr Kenn did not 
how, then, could he tliink so lightly of 
that {avourable interpretation on evf 
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. done? 'Even on the supposition that required the 
; . utmost stretch of belief—^namely, that none of the ,1 
^tWngs said about Miss Tulliver were true—still, 
sinoe they had been said about her, they had cast an 
odour round her which must cause her to be shrunk 


from by every woman who liad to takfip care of her 
/own reputation—and of Society. Q''o have taken 
■■/Maggie by the hand and said, “I will not believe 
/unproved evil «f you: my lips sliall not utter it; my 
ears shall bo closed against it; 1, too, am an erring 
^ mortal, liable to stumble, apt to come short of my 
most earnest efforts; your lot has boon harder than 


mine, your temptation great»‘T *, lot us lielp each other 
^to stand and walk wdtliout more falling;”—to have 
/done this would have dcrunndod courage, deep pity, 
self-knowledge, generous iiust — would have de- 
^ manded a mind that tasted no pitjoancy in evil- 
speaking, that felt no self-exaltation in condemning, 
tliat cheated itself with no largo words into the 
' “ belief that life can have any moral end, any liigh 
religion, which excludes the striving after perfect 
truth, justice, and love towards the individual men 
and women who come across our own path. The 
*.ladies of St Ogg's were not beguiled by any wide 

^ % * I 

speculative conceptions; but they had tlieirfavourite 


'V^.ikbstTaotion, called Society, which stjrved to make 
^ their, consciences perlectly easy in doing what satis- 
,ffed their own egoism—thinking and speaking the 
/ of Maggie Tulliver, and'turning their backs 

/..apoii her. It was naturally disappointing to Dr 
after two years of superfluous incense from 
t/Ma;^j 9 miidne .parishioners, to find tliem suddenly 
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msmtaiiirng their I'iews in opposition to ms; but 
then, tiiey maintained them in opposition to a Higher 
Authority, which they had venerated longer. That 
Authority had fiimiBbed a very explicit answer to 
persons who might inquire where their social duties 
began, and might be inclined to take wide views as 
to the starting-point. The answer had not turned , 
on the ultimate 'good of Society, but on “ a certain 
man ” who was found in trouble by tl^e w'ayside. 

Not that St Ogg’fi was empty of women with some 
tenderness of heart and conscitmce: firobably it had 
as fair a proportion of human goodness in it as ' 
other small trading town of that day. But until 
every good raan is brave, we must oxpoot to find ‘ , 
many good women timid : loo limid even to believe 
in the corrotstness of flicir owui befit promptings, 
when these would place them in a iiiinority. And 
the men at St Ogg’s wore not all brave by any 
means : some of them wore even fond of scandal— . 
and to an extent that might have given their con¬ 
versation an efieiniuate character, if it liad not been 
distinguislied by rnasculino jokes, and by an occa¬ 
sional shrug of the shoulders at the mutual hatred of 
women. It was the general feeling of the niasouline ' 
mind at St Ogg's that w’omen were not to be inter- , . 
fered with in their treatment of each other. 

And thus eveiy direction, in wliieh Dr Eenn had 


turned in the hope of procuring some kind recogni- ^ 
tion and some employment for Maggie, piuved a 
disappointment to him. Mrs James Tony could < 
think of taking Maggie as a nursery governess, even 
temporarily—a young woman about whom “such ! • 
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things had been Baid,” and about whom gentlemen 
joked ; ” and Miss Kirke, who Iiad a spinal complaint, 
and wanted a reader and companion, felt quite sure 
tliat Maggie’s mind must be of a quality with which 
she, for her part, could not risk any coj'taot. Why 
did not Mips Tulliver accept the shelWjr oflored her 
by her aunt Glegg ?—it did not become a girl like 
her to refuse it. Or else, why did she not go out 
of the neighbourhood, and get a situation where she 
was not known? (It was not, apparc.nlly, of so much 
importance tiTat she bIiouIcI cany her dangerous ten¬ 
dencies into strange fnmilies unknoum at St Ogg’s.) 
She mnst be very bold and hardened to wish to stay 
in a pariah where she was so much stared at and 
whispered about. 

Dr Kenn, having great nalurjil firmness, began, 
in tJie presence of tliis opposition, as every firm man 
would have done, to (^oni■ract a certain strength of 
determination over and above what would have been 
called forth by the end in view. He himself wanted 


a <laily governess lor hi.s younger children; and 
thoiigli he had hesitated in the first instance to offer 
this position to Maggie, tlio resolution to protest 
with the utmost force of his personal and priestly 
character against her being ernshed and driven away 
by slander, was now decisive. Maggie gratefiilly 
accepted an omplo^munt that gave her duties as 
well as a support :* her days would bo filled now, 
and solitary evenings woifld bc*a welcome rest. She 
’ no longer needed the sacrifice her mother made in 
staying with her, and Mrs Tdlliver was persuaded 
. to go back to the MilL 
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^ But. now it l^egan to be discovered that Dr K^nn, 
exemplary as he had hitlierto appeared, had his 
orotohets—possibly liis weaknesses. The mason- 
line mind of St Ogg’s smiled pleasantly, and did . 
not wonder that Komi liked to see a fine pair of;/ 
eyes daily, of that lie was inclined to take so leni-‘; 
ent a view of the past; the feminine mind, regard-. 
ed at that period as less powerful, took a moiei*'' 
melancholy view (»f the case. If Dr» Kenn should 
be beguiled into marrying that Miss Tulliverl It,, 
was not safe to be too confident, even about the,; - 
best of men : an apostle had fiiUen, and wept bit- ; 
terly afterwards; and though Peter’s denial was ' 
not a close ijrocjcdent, his repentance was likely - 
to be. 

Maggie had not taken her daily walks to the Re<s- > \ 
tory ii)r many weeks, before the dr(^adful jiossibility . 
of her some time or oilier becoiuing the Rector’s , 
wife hod been talked of so often in confidence, that 
ladies wei-e beginning to discuss how they should 
behave to her in that position. For Dr Kenn, it .had ' 
been understood, had sat in the schoolroom half cm 
hour one morning, when Miss Tulliver was giving 
her lessons; nay, he had sat there every morning; 
he had once walked home with her—he almost ’ 
always walked homo with her—and if not, he went * 
to see her in the evening, 'Wliat an artfiil creature . 
she was! What a nother for those diildrenl It 
was enough to makd poor Mrs Kenn turn in.jbier ': 
grave, that they should be put under the o# ^ ■ 
this girl only a few weeks after her death. Wq:^ '■ 
he be so lost to propriety as to marry her, 




year iima out? The masculine mind was Barcastioi ; 
and thought not. 

The Miss Quests saw an alleviation to the sorrow " 
of witnessing a foUy in their Eector; at least their 
brother would be safe; and their knowledge of 
{Stephen’s tenacit^r was a constant grdund of alarm 
V to them, lest he should come back and mairy Maggie. 

■. They were not among tlioso who disbelieved their 
'' brother’s letflbr; but they had no confidence in 
Maggie’s adherence to her renunciation of him ; they 
.' suspected that she had slirunk ratlier from the elope- 
ment than from the marriage, and that she lingered 
., in St Ogg’s, relying on his return to her. They had 
•, always thouglit her disagreeable ; they now thought 
. - her artful and proud; having quite as good grounds 
for that judgment as you aud I pixibably have for 
many strong opinions of the same kind. Formerly 
they had not altogether deliglited in the contem¬ 
plated match with Lucy, but now their dread of a 
mari'iage between Stephen and Maggie added its 
momentum to their genuine pity and indignation on 
behalf of the gentle forsaken girl, in making them 
desire that he should return to her. As soon as 


V. Lucy was able to leave home, she was to seek relief 
from the oppressive heat of this August by going tc 
>',■ the coast wltli the Miss Guests; and it was in their 
' plans that Stephen jshduld be induced to join them. 
k ,On the very fiist liint of gossip con corning Maggie 
■ said Dr Eenn, the report was conveyed in Miss 
.^Quest’s letter to her brother.^ 

V’' Maggie had frequent tidings through her mother, 
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gresB towards recovery, and her thoughts tended 
continually towards her uncle Deane's house; she 
hungered for an interview with Lucy, if it were only 
for five iinnutes—^to utter a wonl of peintenoo, to be 
assured by Liu-y’s own eyes and lips that she did 
not beliovo in Ihe willing treachery of those whom 
she had loved and trusted. But she knew that even , 


if her imolo’s indignation had not closed liis house 
against l»er, the agitation of sudi an interview would 
have been foihiJden to Lncy, Only,to have seon'^^ 
her without siJtJuking, would have been some relief? 
for Maggie was liaunted by a face cruel in its very 
gentleness: a face that had been tunied on hers 
wdth glad Bwoot looks of trust and love from the 
twilight time of memory; changed now to a sad and 
weary face by a first heart-stroke. And as the days 
passed on, that pale image became move and more 
distinct; the picture grew and grew into more speak¬ 
ing definiteness under tlie avenging hand of remorse, 
tlie soft, hazel eves, in Ibeir look of pain, were bent 
for ever on Maggie, and pierced hei‘ the more because 
she could see no anger in tliem. But Lucy was not 
yet able to go to church, or any place where Maggie 
could see her; and even the hope of that departed, 
when the news w'as told her by aunt Glegg, that 
Lucy was really going away in a few days to Soar* 
borougli with the Miss Guests, who had been heard 
to say that Iboy expected their brother to meet them 
tiiere. 

Only those who Iiave known what hardest inward 
confiict is, can know what Maggie felt as she sat in 


her loneliness the evening after hearing that joeiwji ' 
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from Mrs GHegg,— only those who have known what 
it is to dread their own Belfish desires as the watch¬ 


ing mother would dread the sleeping-potion that was 
to still her own pain. 

She sat witliout candle in tlie twilight, wdth the 
window wide open towards the river y flic souse of 
oppressive heat adding itself nndistingnisliably to 
the burthen of lier lot. Seated on a chair against 
the window, jvith her arm on the window-sill, she 
,was looking blankly at the flowing river, swift witJj 
the baokwarcPrushing tide—struggling to see still 
the sweet face in its unreproaclung sadness, that 
seemed now from moment to moment to sink away 
and be hidden behind a form that thrust itself be¬ 
tween, and made darkness. Hearing the door open, 
she thought Mrs dakin wao coming in with her 
supper, as usual; and with that repugnaneo to trivial 
speech which comes with languor and wr*‘tchod- 
ness, she shrank from turning round and saying 
she wanted nothing: good littlo Mrs Jakin would 
ho sure to make some well-meant nmiarks. But 
tlie next moment, without her lia\ iug discerned the 
sound of a footstep, sho fldt a light hand on her 
shoulder, and lieard a voice close to Ik-t saying, 
t “ Maggie! ” 

The face was there—changed, but all the sweeter; 
the hazel eyes were thare, w'ith their heart-piercing 
tenderness. 

t Maggie ! ” the soft voice Said. “ laicy I ” an¬ 
swered a voice with a sharp ring of anguish in it; 

' and Lucy threw her arms roiincf Maggie’s nook, and 
. leaned her pale cheek against the burning brow. 
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while she sat dowi\ close to Maggie and held her 
hand, “ when papa and tlie rest were away. uHice 
is come with me. I asked her to help me. But 
I must only stay a little while, because it is so 
late.” ♦ ' 

It was easier to say that at first than to say any* ^ 
thing else. They sat looking at each other. It\,' 
seemed as if the interview must enrl, without more 
speech, for speech was very difficult. Each felt 
that there would bo sometliing scofCihing in the 
words that would recall the irretrievable wrong.’ 
But soon, as Maggie looked, every distinct thought .. 
began to be overflowed by a wave of loving poni* ' 
tenee, and words burst forth with a sob. 

“ God bless you for coming, Lucy.” 

The sobs came thick on each other after that. 

“Maggie, dear, be comforted,” said Lucy now, 
putting her check against Maggie’s agfiin. “ Don’t 
grieve.” And she sat still, hoping to soothe Maggie ' 
with that gentle caress. 

I didn’t mean to deceive yon, Lucy,” said Maggie, 
as soon as she could speak. “ It always made me ^ 
wretched that I felt what I didn’t like you to know. 
.... It was bec/ause I thought it would all be 
conquered, and you might never see anytliing to ■ ' 
wound you,” 

“ I know, dear,” ^aid Lucy. *** I know yon never 
meant to make me unhappy. .... It is a trouble 
that has come on us all:—^you have more to bear 
than I liavo — and you gave him up, when . . • i 
you did what it must have been very hard ' 


whisper, 
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stole out,” eaid Lucy, almost In 
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They were silent' again, a little while, sitting with '' 
clasped*hands, and cheeks leaned together. 

^*Lnoy,’' Maggie began again, “Ae stmggled too. 
He wanted to be true to yon. He will come back to 


you. Forgive him—ho will be happy then.” 

These words were wning forth from Maggie's 
deepest soul, with an effort like the convulsed clutch 
. of a drowning man. Lucy trembled and was silent. 

A gentle kjiock camo at the door. It was Alice, 
the maid, who entered and said— 

“I daren’t^tay any longer, Miss Dearie. They’ll 
find it out, and there’ll bo such anger at year com¬ 
ing out so late." 

Lucy rose and said, “Very well, Alice — in a 
minute.” 


“ I’m to go away on Fnclny, Maggie,” she added, 
when Alice had closed the door again. “Wlion I 
Como back, and am strong, they will let me do as 
I like, I shall como 1o you when I please then.” 

' “Lucy,” said Maggie, wiih another great effort, 
“ I pray to God continually that 1 may never be tbe 
cause of sorrow to you any more.” 

She pressed the little hand that she held between 
hers, and looked up into the face that was bent over 
hers. Lucy never forgot that look. 

“ Maggie,” she said, in a low voice, that had the 
isolemnity of confessior.. in it, “ you are better than 
J am. I can’t . , , 

She broke off there, and said no morn. But they 
. alasped each other again in a last embrace. 
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CIIArTER V. 

f 

THE LAST CONFLTCTf 


In the spootkI wook of Soptomber, wnp aj^ain 

Kitiiiifij in her K)rioly room, batlling with tliw olti 
shadowy (memies that wo-ro for ev(;r ^^lain and ris- 
ing again. It was jtast uudidgiit, and the rain was 
beating heavily against the window, driven with 
fitful force liy the rushing, loud-moaning wind. For, 
tho day after Lucy’s visit, there had been a sudden 
cliange in tho weather: tho heat and drought had 
given way to cold variable winds, and heavy falls of 
rain at intervals ; and she liad been forbidden to risk 
tho contemplated journey until the vvoather should 
become more settled. In the conntii‘s higher up 
the Floss, the rains had been continuous, and the 
comjdetion of tho harvest had been arrested. And 
now, for the last two days, the rains on this lower 
course of the river nad been incessant, so that the 
old men had sliakon 'tljoir^heads and talked of sixty 
years ago, when tlie same sort of weather, bappesf 
ing about the equinox, brought on the great floods, 
which swept the bridge away, and reduced the town 
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to great, misery. But the younger generation, who 
had seen several small floods, tliought lightly of 
these sombre recollections and forebodings; and 
Bob Jakin, naturally prone to take a hopeful view 
of his own luck, laughed at his mother when she 
regretted their having taken a house *by the river¬ 
side ; observing that but for that they would have 
had no boats, wliich were Hie most lucky of posses¬ 
sions in case bf a flood that obliged them to go to 
a distance for ^ood. 

But the careless and tlio fearful were alike sleep¬ 
ing in their beds now. There was hope that the 
rain 'would abate by tlie monow; threatenings of 
a worse kind, from sudden thaws after falls of snow, 
had often passed off in tlio eiperionco of the younger 
ones; and at the very worst, (be banks would bo 
sure to break lower down the rivei when the tide 
came in with violene-e, and so the vvaiers would be 
earned off, without causing more Ilian limiporary 
iucoiivenient'o, and Iosmi'h tluit would be felt only 
by the poorer sort,, whom eliarity 'would relieve. 

All W'ere in their beds now, for it was past mid¬ 
night : all except some solitary watchers such as 
Maggie. She was seated in her little parlour to¬ 
wards the river with one candle, that left eveiythiiig 
dim in the room, ero'oiit a letter which lay before 
her on the table. IJhaf lott-er which had come to 
her to-day, was one of t^io causes that had kept 
her up far on into the night — unconscious how 
tlfe hours were going—carolesg of seeking rest— 
with no image of rest coming across her mind, ex- 
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be no more waking for her into iiliis Btrnggling 
earthly life. 

Two flays before Maggie received that letter, she 
had been to the Eeotory for the last time. The 
heavy rain would have prevented her from going 
since; but there was another reason. Dr Keim, 
at first enlightened only hy a few hints as to the 
new turn which gossip and slander had taken in 
relation to Maggie, had rooently befiii made more 
fully aware of it by an earnest remonstrance from 
one of Ills male parishioners against tfio indiscretion 
of persisting in the attempt to overcome the pre¬ 
valent feeling in the parisli by a conme of resistance. 
Dr Konii, having a conscience void of offence in the 
matter, was still inelined to persevere — was still 
averse to give way before a public sentiment that ^ 
was odious and conlcniptible ; but he was finally 
wrought upon by the consideration of the peculiar 
responsibility attached to his ofiicc, of avoiding the 
appearance of evil—an “appearance” that is always 
dependent f‘n the average quality of surrounding 
minds. Where tliese nnuds are low and gross, 
the area of that “ appearance ” is proportionately 
widened. Terhaps he was in danger of acting from 
obstinacy; perliaps it was his duty to succumb: 
conscientifiiis p joplo arc apt to see their duty in 
that which is the most paraful course; and to re¬ 
cede was always painful to Dr Konn. He made up 
his mind that he must adviso Maggie to go away 
from 8t Ogg's for a time; and he performed thi.t 
difficult task with as muo^ delicacy as he pould,. 
only stating in vague terms that he found bis at- 
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tempt to couQteiiaiice her stay was a source of 
discorcr between himself and his parishioners, that 
was likely to obstruct his nseftilness as a clergy¬ 
man. He begged her to allow him to write to a 
clerical friend of liis, who might possibly take her 
into his own family as governess; and, if not, would 
probably know of some other available position for 
a young woman in whose welfare Dr Kenn felt a 
strong intercut. 

Poor Maggio listened with a trembling lip: she 
could say nothing but a flint “ thank you—I shall 
be grateful; ** and slio walked back 1,o her lodgings, 
through the di’iving rain, with a now sense of deso¬ 
lation. Siie must be a lonely waiulerer; she must 
go out anifing fresh faces, that would look at her 
v/onJeringly, because the days did noi scorn joyful 
to lier; sho must begin a new jiff\ in which she 
would have to rouse herself to receive new impres- 
siouB — and she was so unspeakably, siokeningly 
weary! There was no homo, no help for the err¬ 
ing : oven those who jiitied were consti'ainod to 
hardness. But ought she to complain? Ought 
she to shrink in this way from the long penance 
of life, which was all the possibility sho bad of 
lightening the load to some other sufferers, and so 
changing that passionate en-or into a new force of 
unselfish human lovoli All tho next day she sat 
in her lonely room, with a window darkened by the 
cloud and tho driving reftn, tlfinking of that jhiture, 
«,nd wrestling for patience:—for what repose could 
poor Maggie ever win except By wrestling ? 

And bn the third day—this day of which she had 
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jiiBt eat out the close—the letter had come which 
was lying on the table before her. 

The letter was from Stephen. He was come back* 
from Holland: he was at Mudport again, unknown 
to any of liis friends; and had 'WT'itten to her from 
that place, onoio.sing tlio letter to a person whom he 
trusted in St Ogg’s. From beginning to end it was 
a passionato cry of roproaoli: an appeal against her 
useless sacrifice of him—of horself: aagainst that 
pervertnd notion of right which led hei‘ to crush all 
his hopes, for the sake of a mere idea, and not any 
substantial good —his hopes, whom she loved, and 
who loved her with that, single overpowtTing passion, 
that worship, which a man never gives to a woman 
more than once in his life. 

“ They have wTitten to me that you are to marry 
Kcnn. As if 1 should believe that! Perhaps they 
have told yon soiiie such fables about me. Perhaps 
they toll you I’ve been ‘ travelling.’ My body has 
been dragged about somewhero ; but I have never 
tiavcllcd from the hideons place wheni you left me 
—wliere I started up IVorn the stupor of helpless 
rage to find you gone. 

“ Maggie I whose pain c.an have been like mine ? 
Whose injury is like mine? Who besides me has 
met that long look of love tliat. has burnt itself into 
my soul, so that no otlmr ima^e can come tliere ? 
Maggie, call me back to you!—call me back to life 
and goodness! I airi banished from both now. I 
have no nifttives: I am indiflerent to everything.^ 
Two months have only deepened the certainty that 
I can never care for life without you. Write me 
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one word—say * Come I ’ In two days I should be 
with Jou, Maggie — have you forgotten what it 
was to bo together?—to be within reach of a look 
—to be within hearing of each other's voice?" 

When Maggie jfirsi read this letter she felt as if 
her real temptation liad only just begun. At the 
entrance of the chill dark (jiivt^rn, wo turn with 
unworn courage from tlie warm light; but how, 
when we Inv'C trodden far in tlie damp darkiiesR, 
and havc5 begun to bo faint and ■weary — how, if 
there is a *idd(in opening above ufl, and wo are 
invited back again to the life-nourishing day? The 
Icrap of natural longing from under iho pressure of 
pain is so strong, that all h'ss immediate motives 
are likely to bo forgotlcn—till the pain has beezi 
escaped from. 

For hours Maggie fell as if her siniggle had been 
in vain. For liours everv other thought that she 
sb’ove to summon was thrust aside by llic image of 
Ste})bftn waiting for the singhs word that would 
bring him to her. Slio did not read the letter: 
she heard him uttering it, and the voice shook her 
with its old strange jaiwer. All tlui day liefore she 
had been filled with the vision of a lonely future 
through which she must carry the burthen of regret, 
upheld only by clinging faith. And here—close 
within her reach—urging itself upon lier even as 
a claim—was anotfier future, in which hard ondur- 
ance <uid effort were to be exchanged for t^asy deli- 
ioious leaning on another’s loving strength! And 
yet that promise of jo;g in tlie place of sadness did 
not make the dire force of the temptation to Maggie. 
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It w'dR Stephen’s tone of misery, it was the donht 
in the justice of hor own resolve, that made the 
balance tremble, and made her once start from 
her seal, to reach the pen and paper, and write 
“ Como I 

But close upon that decisive act, lier mind re¬ 
coiled } and the st-sriso of contradiction with her past 
self in her moments of strength and clearness, came 
upon her like a pang of conscious degradation. No 
—she must w'ait; slio must pray; the light that 
had forsaken her w’ould come again: sire should feel 
again what she had felt, when she had fled a^vay, 
under an inspiration strong enough to conquer 
agony — to conquer love : she should feel again 
what she had felt wdien Lucy stood lier, when 
Philip’s letter liad stirred all tlie fibres that bound 
her to the calmer past. 

She sat quite still, far on into the night: with no 
impulse to change her attitude, witliout active force 
enough even for the mental act of prayer; only 
waiting for tlie light that would surely come again. 
It came with the memori()s that no j^assion could 
long quench: the long past came back to her, and 
with it the fountains of self-renouncing pity and 
affection, of faithfulness and resolve. The words 
that were markel by the quiet hand in the little 
old hook that she had long* ago learned by heart, 
rushed even to hor lips, and found a vent for them- 
selves in a low murmur tlmt was quite lost in the 
loud driving of the ^ rain against the window an£ 
the loud moan and roar ^f the wind: “ I have 
received the Gross, I have received it tcom Thy 
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hand; I wiU bear it, and bear it till death, as Thon 
hast ]j9d it upon me*” 

But soon other words rose that could find no 
utterance but in a sob: “ Forgive me, Stephen I 
It will pass away. You will come back to her.” 

She took up the letter, held it to the candle, and 
let it burn shnvly on the hearth. To-morrow she 
would write to him the last word of partingi 

“I will be^r it, and bear it till dcoth. 

But how long it will bo before death comes ! I am 
so young, s(f healthy. How shall T have pationoe 
and strength ? Am I to struggle and fall and repent 
again?—has life other trials as hard for me still?” 

With that cry of self-despair, Maggie fell on lior 
knees against the tabUj, and buried licr sorrow- 
stricken face. Her soul \%out out te the XTiisoeu 
Pity that would bo with her to the end. Surely 
there was something being taught Ikt by this ex¬ 
perience of great need ; and sIk; must l»o learning 
a secret of human tfjndernoss and long-sutTcring, 
that the less erring could liardlyknow? “OGod, 
if my life is to be long, let me live to bless and 
comfort-” 

At that moment Maggie felt a startling sensation 
of sudden cold about her knees and feet; it was 
water flowing under her. She started up; the 
stream was flowing uijdor the door that led into the 
' passage. She was not bewildered for an instant— 
she knew it was the flood ! 

• The tumult of emotion she liad been enduring for 
the last twelve hours seemed to have left a great 
oalm in her: without screaming, she hurried witli 
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the candle up-stairs to Bob Jakin’s 1 ) 6 ( 3100111 . The 

door was ajar; she went in and shook hdiif by the 

shoulder. 

‘‘ Bob, the flood is come! it is in the house I let 
us see if we can malce the lioats safe.” 

She lighted liis cai/dle, wliile the poor wife, snatch* 
ing up her baby, burst into screaiuB; and tlien she 
hurried down again to see if the waters were rising 
fast. There w^as a step down into the room at the 
door leading from the stairoasn; she saw' that the 
water was already on a level with lb# step. While 
she was looking, soim^thing came w’itli a tremendous 
crash against the wdndow, and sent the loaded panes 
and tho old wooden framework inwards in shivers,— 
the water pouring in after it. 

“ It is the boat! ” cried Maggie. B(»b, come doum 
to get tho boats I ” 

And without a moment’s shuddt^r of fear, she 
plunged through the watei-, wliich was rising fast 
to her knees, and by the glimmering light of tlio 
candle she had loft on the stairs, she mounted on 
to tho window-sill, and crept into tho boat, wliich 
was left with the jirow lodging and protruding 
through the window. Bob was not long after her, 
hurrying without shoos or stockings, but with the 
lanthom in his hand. 

*‘Wliy, tlu^y’re both here~both the boats,” said 
Bob, as he got inti the one where Maggie was. 
“ It's wonderful this, fastening isn’t broke too, as 
well as the mooring.” ^ 

In tho excitement of getting into the oilier boat, 
unfasteuiug it, and masteriil'g an oar, Bob was not 
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struck with the danger Maggie incurred. We are 

not apt\o fear for the fearless, when we are com¬ 
panions in their danger, and Bob’s mind was ab¬ 
sorbed in possible expedients for the safety of the 
helpless indoors. The fact that Maggie had been 
up, had waked him, and had taken the lead in 
activity, gave Bob a vague impression of her as one 
who would help to protect, not need to be protected. 
She too had ^ot possession of an oar, and had 
pushed off, so as io release the boat from the over¬ 
hanging windfW^Trame. 

“ The water's rising so fast,” said Bob, “ T doubt 
it'll be in at tlie chambers before long—tli’ house 
is HO low. I’ve more mind to got Prissy and the 
child and tho motJior inlo the boat, if I rsoiild, and 
trusten to tho water—fer th' old liouso is none so 
safe. And if I let go the boat . , . . but t/ou,'’ 
ho exclaimed, suddenly lifting the liglit of his lan- 
thorn on Maggie, as she stood in the niiii with the 
oar in her hand and her black hair streaming. 

Maggie had no time to answer, tor a now tidal 
current swept along the line of the houses, and 
drove ]x>th the l)oatH out on to tlie wide water, with 
a force lliat can-ied them far past the meeting ouirent 
of the river. 

In the first moments Maggie felt nothing, thought 
of nothing, but that she had suddenly passed away 
from that life which *dhe had been dreading: it was 
the transition of death, widioutt its agony—and she 
alone in the darkness with Gk)d. 

The whole tiling had been %o rapid—so dream¬ 
like—that the threads ff ordinary association were 
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broken: tsbe sank down on the seat olutchini^ the oar 
mechanically, and for a long while had no distinct 
conception of her position. The first thing that 
waked her to fuller oonsciousness was the cessation 
of the rain, and a perception that the darkness was 
divided by the faintisst light, which parted the over¬ 
hanging gloom from the immeasurable watery level 
below. She was driven out upon the flood:—that 
awful visitation t)f God which her faVicr used to talk 
of—which had mado the nightmare of her childish 
dreams. And with that thought there rushed in the 
vision of the old home—and Tom—and her mother— 
they had all listened together, 

0 God, where am I ? Wliich is the \vay homo ? " 
she cried out, in the dim loneliness. 

Wliat was happening to them at the Mill? The 
flood had once nearly destroyed it. They might be 
in danger—in distress : her moiher and her brother, 
alone there, beyond reach of help 1 Her whole soul 
was strained now on that thought; and she saw the 
long-loved faces looking for help into the darlmess, 
and finding none. 

She was floating in smooth water now—perhaps 
far on the over-flooded fields. There was no sense 
of present danger to check tlie outgoing of her mind 
to the old home ; and she strained her eyes against 
the curtain of gloom that die might seize the first 
sight of her whereabout—^tliat she might catch some 
faint suggestion of the spot towards which all her 
anxieties tended. 

Oh how welcome, the wdening of that dismal 
^i^atery level—the gradual uplifting of the cloudy 
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firmame^jt—^tbe slowly dofiriing blaolmesB of objects 
above the glassy dark 1 Yes—she must be out on 
the fields—those were the tops of hedgerow trees. 
Which way did the river lie ? Looking behind her, 
she saw the lines of black trees; looking before her, 
tliere were none : then, the river lay before her. 
She seized an oar and began to paddle the boat for¬ 
ward with the energy of wakening hope : the dawn¬ 
ing seemed to jjdyancc more swiftly, now she w'as in 
action ; and sh^^)uld soon sec the poor dumb beasts 
crowding piteously on a mound where they had taken 
refuge. Onward she paddled and rowed by tunis in 
the growing twilight: her wet clothes clung round 
her, and her streaming hair was dashed about by 
the wind, but she vrtis hardly conscious of any bodily 
sensations—except a sensation of strength, inspired 
b}’^ mighty emotion. Along with the sense of danger 
and possible rescue for tlioso long-remembured beings 
at the old home, there w^as an undefined sense of 
reconcilement with her brother: what quarrel, what 
harshness, wdiat unbelief in each otiier can subsist 
in tlie presence of a great calamity, when all the 
artificial vesture of our life is gone, and we are 
all one with each other in primitive mortal needs? 
Vaguely. Maggie felt this ;—in the strong resurgent 
love tow'ards her brother that swept aw'ay all the 
later impressions of^ha-d, cniel ofienco and mis- 
nnderstanduig, and loft only the deep, underlying, 
unshakable memories of early union. 

•But now there was a large dark mass in the dis¬ 
tance^ axtd near to her^Maggie could discern the 
OQiient of river. The dark mass must be—^yes, 
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it was—St Ogg’s. Ah,' now she knew whjph way to 
look for the first glimpse of the well-known trees— 
the grey w'illows, the now yollowiiig chestnuts — 
and above them the old roof! But there w'as no 
colour, no shape yet: all was faint and dim. More 
and more strongly the energies seemed to come and 
put themselves forth, as if her life were a stored-un 
force that was being spent in this hour, unneeded 
for any ftiture. * 

She must get her boat into tlie current of the 
Floss, else she would never be aide to pass the 
Hippie and approach the house; this was the thought 
that occurred to her, as she imagiued witli more and 
more Auvidnoss the state of things round the old 
homo. But then she might be Carried very far down, 
and be unable to guide licr boat out of the cunent 
again. For the first time distinct idfsas of danger 
began to press ujiou her; but there was no choice 
of courses, no room for hesitation, and she floated 
into the current. Swuftly she went now, without 
effort; more and more clearly in the lessening dis- 
tauce and t.he growing light she began to disoern 
the objects that she knew must be. the well-known 
trees and roofs; nay, she was not far off a rushing 
muddy current that must be the strangely altered 
Ripple. 

Great God! there were Ideating masses in it, that 
might dash against her boat as she passed, and 
cause her to porisn tod soon. What were iJjose 
masses ? * 

For the first time Maggie’s heart began to beat in 
an agony of dread. She sat helpless—dimly con- 
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fioiouB that she was being floated along—more in¬ 
tensely cdusciouB of the anticipated clash. But 
the horror was transient: it passed away bel'ore the 
oncoming warehouses of St Ogg's: she had passed 
the mouth of the Ripple, then: wow, she must use 
all her skill and power to manage the boat and get 
it if possible out of the current. She could see now 
that the bridge was broken down: she could see the 
masts of a stranded vessel fai' out over the watery 
field. But no boJts were to be seen moving on the 
river — such as*ff!i<l been laid bands on were em¬ 


ployed in the flooded streets. 

With new resoluticjn, Maggie seized her oar, and 
stood up again to paddle; but the now ebbing tide 
added to the swiftness of the river, and site was 
carried along beyc'ud the bridge. She could hear 
shouts from the windows overlooking tlio river, as if 
the people there wor(3 calling to her. It was not 
till she had passed on nearly to Toflon that she 
could g(jt the boat clear of tlic current. Then with 
one yearning look towards her uncle Deane's house 
that lay farther down the river, she took to both her 
oars and rowed with all her might across tlie watery 
fields, back towards the Mill. Colour was beginning 
to awake now, and as she appvoaehed the Dorlcote 
fields, she could discern the tints of the trees — 
could see the f»ld Scotch fys far to the right, and the 
home chestnuts—oh, hbw deep they lay in the water! 
deeper than the troos on tlii« side*tho hill. And tho 
ro%f of tho Mill—where was it? Those heavy fi’ag- 
ments hunydng down the RippTe—what had they 
meant? But it was not Axe house—tho house stood 
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firm: drowned np to tl^e first storey, but still firm— * 
or was it broken in at tbo ond towards thefMill ? 

With panting joy that she was there at last—joy 
that overcame all distress—Maggie neared the front 
of Uie house. At first slie lioard no sound; slio saw 
no object moving. Her boat was on a level with 
the up-stairs window. She called out in a loud 
piercing voice— 

“Tom, whore are you? Mother,^where are you? 
Here is Maggie I ” 

Soon, from the window of tlie in the central 
gable, she heard Tom’s voice: 

“ Wlio is it? Have you brought a boat?” 

“ It is I, Tom—Maggie. Where is mother? ” 

“ Sho is not here : sho went to Oarum, the day 
before yesterday. I’ll come down to the lower 
window.” 

“ Alone, Maggie ? ” said Tom, in a voice of deep 
astonishment, as he opened the middle window on 
a level with the boat. 

“ Yes, Tom: God has taken care of me, to bring 
mo to yoy. Get in quickly. Is there no one else?’* 

“ No,” said Tom, stepping into the boat, “ I fear 
tifio man is drowned: he was carried down tli© 
Eipple, I think, when part of the Mill fell with the 
crash of trees and stones against it; I’ve shouted 
again and again, and there has been no answer 

||f 

Give me the oarn, Maggie.” • 

It was not till I'om ba,d pushed off and they were 
on the wide water—he face to face with Maggie^ 
that the full mcaniit^ of what had happened rushed 
upon his mind. It camewith so overpowering a 
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force—^it was such a new rgvolaHon to "his spiiit, of 
tbe depItiB in life, that had lain beyond hie vision 
wldch he had fancied so keen and clear—that he was 
unable to ask a question. Tlujy sat mutely gazing 
at each other: Mrtggie with eyes of intense life 
looking out from a weary, beaten face—Tom pale 
with a certain awe and humiliation. Thought was 
busy though the lips were silent: and though he 
could ask no question, he guessed a story of almost 
miraculous divinlly-protected effort. But at last a 
mist gathered the blue-grey eyes, and the lips 
found a word they could utter: the old childish— 
“ Magsie! ” 

Maggie could make no answer but a long deep 
sob of tliat inysleriouB wondrous liappiness that is 
one with pain. 

As soon as she could speak, she sjiid. “ We will go 
to Lucy, Tom: we’ll go and sec if slie is safe, and 
thou we can help llui rest,” 

Tom rowed with untired vigour, aud wutli a differ¬ 
ent speed from i>oor Maggie's. The boat was soon 
in tbe current of the river again, and soon they 
would bo at Tofton. 

“ l*ark House stands high up out of the flood,’* 
said Maggie. “ Perhaps they have got Lucy there.” 

Notliing else was said; a new danger was being 
carried towards thorn bj- the river. Some wooden 
machinery had just given way on one of the wliarves, 
and huge j&ugments were being^floated along. The 
qpn was rising now, and the wide area of watoiy 
desolation was spread out in* dreadful clearness 
around them—in dreadfhl clearness floated onwards 
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the hurrying, threatoniDg'TiiaBseB. A large company 
in a boat that was working its way along under the 
Toft on houses, observed their danger, and shouted, 
Get c)Ut of the current!" 

But 1.1 lat could not be done at once, and Tom, 
looking before him, saw death rushing on them. 
Huge fraguieuts, clinging together in fatal fellovv- 
sliip, made one wide mass across the stream. 

“ It is coming, Maggie I ’’ Tom .^aid, in a deep 
hoarse voice, loosing the oars, and' clasping her. 

The next instant the boat was^'n\5 longer seen 
upon the water—and the huge mass was hurrying 
on in hideous triumph. 

But soon the keel of the boat reappeared, a black 
speck on tlie golden water. 

I’he boat reai)peared—'but brother and sister had 
gone down in an embrace never to be parted : living 
through again in ono supremo moment the days 
when they had clasped their little hands in love, 
and roamed the daisied fields together. 
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CONCLUSION. 

> 

Nature repai#^)ker ravages—^repairs thorn with her 
siuishine, and with human labour. The desolation 
wTought by that flood, had left little visible trace on 
the face of the earth, five years after. The fifth 
autumn was rich in golden com-stacks, rising in 
thick clusters among the distant hedgerows; the 
wharves and warehouses on the Floss were busy 
again, with echoes of eager voices, with hopeful 
lading and unlading. 

And every man and woman mentioned in this 
history was still living—except those whose end we 
know. 

Nature repairs her ravages — but not all. The 
uptom trees are not rooted again; the parted hills 
are left scarred : if there is a new growth, the trees 
are not tlie same as the old, and tlie hills underneath 
their green vesture bear the marks of the past rend¬ 
ing. To the e^es that iiave dwelt on the past, tliere 
is no thorough repair, ^ 

Dorloote Mill was rebuilt. And Dorlcoto church¬ 
yard,— where tlie brick grav 9 that held a father 
whom we know, was fcand with the stone laid pros- 
YOh. n. ,20 
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trate upon it after the flood,—had recovered all its 
grassy order and decent quiet. *'■ 

Near that brick grave there was a tomb erected, < 
very soon after the flood, for two bodies that were 
found in close embrace; and it was visited at differ¬ 
ent moments by two men who both felt that their 
keenest joy and keenest sorrow were for ever buried 
there. 

One of them visited the tomb again with a sweet 
face beside him—^but that vras year^ after. 

The other was always solitary.'^JTSls great com- 
panionsliip was among the trees of the Bed Deeps, 
where the buried joy seomed still to hover—^like a 
revisiting spirit. 

The tomb bore the names of Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver, and below the names it was written— 

** Id their death thej were not divided.** 
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